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PREFACE. 


In  adding  another  to  the  long  list  of  chemical  text- 
books  already  in  existence,  it  is  appropriate  for,  if  not 
incumbent  upon,  the  author  to  give  some  explanation  for 
his  action.  The  iniluencing  causes,  together  with  the  gov- 
erning conditions  and  the  objects  attempted,  will  there- 
fore be  briefly  outlined. 

Ohemical  instruction  has  been  given  at  the  Military 
Academy  for  nearly  eighty  years.  The  ex]>erience  and 
jadgment  of  the  Academic  Board  (Faculty)  and  of  their 
military  superiors  has  from  the  outset  limited  this  instruc- 
tion to  a  very  short  course,  the  time  now  devoted  to  it 
being  about  two  months,  and  this  has  been  substantially 
tiio  same  for  many  years.  The  actual  time  of  the  student 
available  is  a  little  less  than  two  hundred  hours  for  in- 
struction, study,  and  other  work  in  the  subject. 

The  problem  and  effort  of  this  department  has  ever  been 
to  provide  the  most  appropriate  instruction  in  this  short 
course  for  students  who  are  to  become  professional  soldiers, 
and  who  approach  the  science  well  disciplined  in  habits  of 
study  and  well  grounded  in  the  oi-dinary  mathematical 
processes.  It  is  thought  that  a  great  majority  of  those  who 
have  had  experience  in  chemical  teaching  will  agree  that 
the  unique  disciplinary  training  for  which  chemistry  is  so 
admirably  adapted  as  a  laboratory  science  could  be  only 
very  imperfectly  attained  under  the  conditions. 

It  has  generally  been  the  conclusion  of  those  charged 
with  this  instruction  at  the  Academy  in  the  past  that  the 
laboratory  method  alone,  or  mainly,  in  so  short  a  course, 
could  not  be  made  of  as  much  value  to  the  pupils  as  the 
method  milking  the  acquisition  (ff  knowledge  the  essential 
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feature,  and  that  the  best  results  could  be  reached  through 
careful  study  of  the  proper  text,  well-conducted  recitatious, 
accompanied  by  experimental  and  explanatory  lectures. 
While  accepting  the  general  correctness  of  this  conclusion 
of  the  past,  the  author  would  add  a  small  amount  of  well- 
selected  laboratory  practice  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
this  practice  being  intended  aa  much  for  sustaining  and 
increasing  interest  in  study  and  for  fixing  principles  in 
mind  as  for  strictly  laboratory  discipline. 

The  information  given  should  be  that  most  useful,  im- 
proving, and  gratifying  to  educated  men.  The  decision  as  to 
that  which  is  most  beneficial  and  desirable  for  military 
students  has  been  made  through  the  assistance  and  sugges- 
tion of  many  officers  who  have  acted  aa  iustructors  in  the 
department,  after  experience  in  the  different  arms  of  the 
military  service.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  however, 
the  chemical  knowledge  most  requisite  to  the  average  pro- 
fessional soldier  differs  but  little  from  that  essential  to 
other  educated  men. 

While  it  is  desirable,  under  the  conditions,  to  give  the 
educational  element  of  iTi/ormation  great  prominence,  it  is 
advocated  that,  by  the  proper  system  and  sequence,  the 
acquisition  of  the  knowledge  can  be  made  to  involve  a  high 
order  of  mental  training ;  indeed,  in  a  science  so  compre- 
hensive, involving  so  many  facts  and  such  a  variety  of 
useful  applications,  the  one  cannot  be  remembered  nor  the 
other  comprehended  except  through  scientific  method  of 
great  disciplinary  value. 

In  the  efforts  to  best  meet  the  imposed  requirements  and 
conditions  no  single  text-book  has  been  found  entirely 
suitable,  though  many  have  been  carefully  examined  and 
tested.  Some  books  contain  substantially  all  the  desired 
matter,  but  usually  much  other  that  cannot  be  used.  The 
lack  of  the  desired  arrangement  of  the  matter  is  another 
important  difficulty  to  be  overcome.    In  all  chemical  text- 
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books  ased  at  the  Academy  many  omiasions,  insertioDS,  and 
transpositions  have  been  found  necessary.  The  necessity 
for  such  changes  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  the  stu- 
dent in  accomplishing  what  is  expected  from  him. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  to  embody  the  substance 
and  arrangement  of  a  short  chemical  course  for  the  geTteral 
stadent.  It  aims  to  give  a  concise  statement  of  the  more 
fundamental  principles  of  chemistry,  together  with  that 
class  of  chemical  information  most  essential  to  cultured 
men,  aod  which  will  enable  them  to  comprehend  many 
ordinary  natural  phenomena  as  well  as  to  understand  the 
more  important  applications  of  the  science  which  are  now 
Bo  frequently  met  with.  The  book  ts  not  fitted  nor  in- 
tended for  laboratory  guidance. 

The  arrangement  adopted  in  the  book  is  that  which  long 
experience  and  careful  consideration  have  shown  to  accom- 
plish the  beat  results  with  students  equipped  as  oura  are, 
in  the  time  available. 

The  first  chapter  contains  much  that  is  often  classed  as 
''theor^ioal  chemistry"  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  ituthor, 
with  the  limitations  of  language  observed  throughout,  the 
contents  of  this  chapter  are  essential  to  every  one  expecting 
to  derive  the  highest  benefit  from  even  a  general  course  of 
descnptive  and  applied  chemistry.  This  opinion  is  based 
upon  the  belief  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  every 
approach  made  by  chemical  science  to  exactness,  and  its 
processes  made  deductive  when  possible.  The  chapter  in- 
volves no  ideas  nor  deductions  that  cannot  be  readily 
grasped  by  fairly  equipped  students. 

The  second  chapter  includes  a  statement  of  some  of  the 
more  recent  conclusions  as  to  influencing  causes  in  chemi- 
cal  processes,  and  of  the  Periodic  Law,  all  of  which,  it  is 
believed,  are  destined  to  become  important  factors  in  estab- 
lishing a  scientific  foundation  and  system  of  chemistry. 
The  contents  of  this  chapter  are  not  at  present  eBsentiai  to 
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the  general  student  of  a  short  conrse,  bnt  it  is  thought  that 
they  will  be  found  easily  intelligible,  interesting,  and  very 


The  classification  of  the  elements  into  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  has  been  retained,  as,  upon  the  whole,  involving 
more  advantages  and  fewer  difficulties  than  any  other  for 
the  limited  course.  The  non-metals  are  described  in  the 
thirtl  chapter,  and  the  metals  in  the  fourth. 

The  relative  importance  of  subjects  in  a  short  general 
course  permits  only  brief  reference  to  the  extended  Mass  of 
carbon  compounds.  In  chapter  five  certain  of  these  com- 
pounds, deemed  most  important  in  a  general  or  professional 
way,  are  destribed  and  discussed. 

In  chapter  six  are  given  some  of  the  more  important 
industrial  applications  of  chemistry,  with  statement  of  the 
principles  involved,  which  could  not  be  as  appropriately 
included  in  previous  chapters. 

Throughout  the  book  American  processes  are  referred 
to  as  far  as  practicable  to  illustrate  the  useful  application 
of  chemical  principles,  or  in  describing  processes  by  which 
bodies  are  obtained,  as  in  the  metallurgy  of  iron,  copper, 
lead,  et«. 

The  two  sizes  of  type  employed  in  the  text  are  intended 
to  emphasize  the  relative  importance  of  the  matter  and  to 
facilitate  the  assignment  of  the  portions  more  important 
for  study.  The  matter  in  fine  print  is  of  comparatively  lit- 
tle importance  to  the  general  student. 

Only  such  figures  are  introduced  into  the  book  as  are 
typically  important  or  aid  ia  elucidating  the  descriptive 
text  The  figures,  with  few  exceptions,  are  from  original 
drawings.  For  the  preparation  of  the  figures  I  am  in- 
debted to  my  former  assistants,  Lieut.  Edgar  Bussel  and 
Lieut.  W.  R.  Smith. 

S.  E.T. 

Wkbt  Point.  N.  T.,  June,  1899. 
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PREFACE   TO  THIRD   EDITION. 


The  necessity  for  a  new  edition  of  this  book  has 
enabled  the  author  to  correct  all  typographical  errors  dis- 
covered in  the  edition  of  1899.  It  has  also  given  oppor- 
tunity to  make  use  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  reviews 
and  other  notices  of  the  book  and  tu  change  the  phraseology 
or  substance  of  the  text  wherever  such  modification,  after 
carefnl  consideration,  seemed  desirable,  and  when  the 
modification  could  be  made  ia  conformity  with  the  limit- 
ing conditions  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  changes  made  better  fit  the  book  foi 
the  purposes  intended. 
West  Poikt,  N,  Y„  March  1,  IMl. 


PREFACE  TO  FOURTH  EDITION. 


In  preparing  for  a  reprint  of  this  book  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  opportunity  to  bring  all  descriptive  processes  up  to 
date  as  nearly  as  practicable. 

The  order  of  sequence  of  chapters  two  and  three,  observed  in 
former  editions,  has  been  changed  and  the  contents  of  chapter 
three,  as  now  numbered,  much  increased.  In  this  enlarged 
chapter  it  has  been  attempted  to  present  in  concise  form  most  of 
the  more  important  generalizations  in  Chemistry  that  have  been 
reached  and  which  are  of  fimdamental  importance.  Some  of 
these  generalizations  are  very  recent  but  only  such  as  are  thought 
to  stand  upon  a  substantial  basis  are  introduced.  The  preface 
to  the  second  edition,  which  is  still  retained  in  this,  gives  the 
general  purposes  of  the  book  and  the  conditions  of  its  preparation. 
It  is  proper  to  here  add  that  the  time  of  the  student  now  available 
for  the  study  of  the  matter  embraced  is  about  one  fourth  greater 
than  that  stated  in  the  second  editicm. 

S.  E  T. 

West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Jul/  t,  1907 
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DESCKIPTIYE  GENEEAL  CHEMISTEY. 


ESSENTIAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

The  science  of  chemistry  has  for  ita  object  the  study  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  all  kinds  of  homogeneoas 
matter  and  endeavors  to  classify  the  changes  which  matter 
□ndergoes.  Nearly  all  substances  accessible  to  man  are  of 
a  compound  nature,  and  may  be  decomposed  or  separated 
into  simpler  forms  of  matter,  these  simpler  forms  being 
generally  very  different  from  the  original  substances ; 
thus,  water  is  a  compound  substance  and  may  be  separated 
into  its  constituents,  which  are  gaseous  bodies,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  Common  salt  is  a  compound,  one  of  its  con- 
atitnents  being  a  white-solid  and  the  other  a  yellowish- 
colored  gas.  - 

Those  substances  which  thus  far  have  not  been  sepa- 
rated into  simpler  forms  of  matter  are  called  elementary 
substaTices  or  simply  elements.  The  terms  chemical  af- 
finity, chemical  attraction,  and/brce  of  affi,nity  have  been 
used  to  designate  that  property  of  matter  by  virtue  of 
which  substances  enter  into  combinations  and  form  com- 
pounds. The  compounds  so  formed  generally  have  charac- 
terietics  entirely  different  from  those  of  their  constituents. 
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a  INTIiODUCTOSY  OUTLINES. 

The  force  of  affinity  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
other  forces  exerted  between  all  descriptions  of  matter, 
such  as  cohesion,  which  binds  together  the  individual  par- 
ticles of  the  same  body,  and  adhesion,  which  designates 
the  attraction  existing  between  the  particles  of  different 
bodies,  as  the  adhesion  of  a  liquid  to  glass ;  other  effects 
are  also  observed  which  come  under  the  head  of  molecular 
actions.  From  all  these,  chemical  attraction  is  distin- 
guished by  the  complete  change  of  character  which  follows 
its  action  ;  it  might  be  defined  as  that  property  of  matter 
by  virtue  of  which  new  bodies  are  generated.  This  prop- 
erty of  matter  is  concerned  in  all  chemical  changes,  and 
ehemistry  may  be  defined  as  the  science  which  investigates 
the  relations  which  affinity  establishes  between  bodies, 
considers  its  mode  of  action,  attempts  to  determine  tht 
laws  governing  this  action,  and  exaviines  the  character 
and  constitution  of  the  substances  which  result  from  its 
operation.  Chemical  changes  permanently  affect  the  proj)- 
erties  of  bodies,  and  physical  usually  do  not. 

There  are  at  present  generally  recognized  about  seventy- 
eight  elementary  bodies,  but  this  number  is  at  any  time 
liable  to  either  increase  or  decrease  by  the  discovery  of  a  new 
body  or  the  decomposition  of  one  previously  recognized  as 
an  element.  Of  the  total  number,  fifty-eight  are  usually 
classed  as  metallic  and  the  others  aanonr^metallic.  This  divi- 
sion is  in  part  arbitrary,  since  the  divisions  graduate  into 
each  other.  The  accompanying  table  classifies  the  elements 
as  above  stated,  the  most  importaut  being  distinguished 
by  heavier  type  and  italics. 

Potassium  and  sodium  are  the  important  members  of  a 
group  known  as  alkaline  metals ;  barium,  calcium,  and 
strontium  of  the  alkaline  eartli-metals.  It  will  be  conve- 
nient for  the  student  to  remember  these  groups  in  addi- 
tiou  to  the  more  common  metals. 
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Elbukntabt  Bodies  with  thbib  Stvbolb  amo  Atoioc  WeiaBr;. 
Hydrogen  taken  aa  the  standard  Cor  atomic  wei^ts. 


n™. 

Symbol. 

Atomic 

SE 

Name. 

Symbol, 

i'::^!. 

Whols 
Number 

Aluminum  ■■- 

Antimony 

Bariimi 

Beryllium 

Bismuth 

Catrsium 

Calcium 

Cerium 

Cobalt 

gSSv.-.:::: 

Gallium 

Al 
Sb 
Ba 
Be 
Bi 
Cd 
Cs 
Ca 
Ce 
Cr 
Co 
Cu 
E 
Gd 
Ga 
Ge 
Au 
In 
Ir 
Fe 
La 
Pb 
Li 

SIS 

Nd 
Ni 

26.9 
119.3 
136. J 
9.0 
206.9 
111.6 
132 
39.8 
139 
51.7 
58.5 
63.1 
164.8 
155 
69.5 
71.9 
195.7 
113.1 
191,5 
55-5 
137.9 
205.4 

ii 

198.5 
95,3 

142.5 
58.3 

27 

40 
63 

196 

56 
205 

198 

Niobium 

PaUadiuill'.!!! 

Platinum 

Potaaslnm — 
Praseodymium 

Radium 

Rhodium  .... 

Rubidium 

Ruthenium  .   . 

Samarium 

Scandium 

SUver 

Sodlmn 

Strontium 

Tantalum  .... 

Terbium 

Thullium 

Thorium 

Tlmlium 

Nb 
Os 
Pd 
Pt 
K 
Pr 
Ra 
Ro 
Rb 
Ru 
Sm 
Sc 

SI 

Sr 
Ta 
Tb 
Tl 
Th 
Tm 
Sti 
Ti 
W 

u 

V 
Yb 

Yt 
Zn 
Zr 

93.3 
189,6 

105,7 
193,3 

38,9 
139,4 
223.3 
102,2 

84,8 
100,9 
148,9 

43,8 
107,1 

22.9 

87 

181.6 
158.8 
202.6 
230.8 
169.7 
118.1 

47.7 
182,6 
236.7 

50.8 
171,7 

88.3 

64,9 

89.9 

39 

107  ' 
23 

Indium 

Iridium 

Titanium 

teS,-.-.:: 

Vanadium 

Ytterbium  . .  . 

Yttrium 

Mapi::.  itwii'. ! ; 

.\fanianj^e 

Meronty 

Molybdenum  .  . 
Ne  dymium  . . . 
Nickd 

Zirconium  .... 

Helium 

Hydrogvn,. 


A 

39.6 

As 

74,4 

B 

Br 

79.4 

C 

11,1 

12 

a 

35.2 

35 

iL 

18, t 

4 

r  H 

I 

1 
125,9 

1 

Krypton  . . . . 

Nitrogen 

Oxjrgen 

PhOBphoma . 

Selenium 

Sulptanr 

Tellurium  , , , 


K, 

81^:; 

Ne 

19, S 

N 

13, S 

0 

15, S 

P 

30, S 

Se 

78.6 

Si 

28,2 

S 

31  8 

Te 

126,6 

127 

For  facihty  in  memorizing  and  convenience  in  computation  the  nearest 
whole  numbers  to  the  determined  atomic  weights  of  certain  elements  are 
given  in  column  four  of  the  table  Thea '  numbers  will  be  generally  em- 
[Joyed  in  the  text  in  purely  illustrative  computations  and  should  be  memo- 
n»id  by  the  student. 
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These  Bnbstancea  present  every  variety  of  physical 
character,  state  of  aggregation,  etc.;  some  are  solid,  some 
liquid,  and  some  gaseous ;  some  are  light,  others  heavy, 
some  occur  in  the  free  state  and  otliers  only  in  combina- 
tion. About  sixteen  elements  make  up  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  all  known  matt«r. 

It  was  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century  that  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  matter  could  neither  be 
created  nor  destroyed  by  human  agency.  To  Lavoisier, 
the  French  chemist,  belongs  the  great  diatinction  of  hav- 
ing first  asserted  the  principle  of  the  indestructibility  ot 
matter.  This  principle  is  now  generally  known  as  the 
Law  of  Conservation  of  Matter,  and  to  it  all  physical  and 
chemical  deductions  alike  must  conform.  It  is  the  most 
general  law  governing  chemical  processes,  and  as  regards 
such  processes,  may  be  stated  as  follows :  In  cheinical 
processes  the  mass  of  Tiiatter  involved  in  any  process  is 
unchanged. 

LAW   OF  FIXED   OR   DEFINITE   PROPORTIONi. 

The  relative  weights  of  the  constituent  elements  in  any 
j}iemical  com/pound  are  fixed;  or,  tJte  same  compound  al- 
waijs  contains  the  same  elemeTits  in  the  same  proportions 
by  weight.  This  was  the  first  general  law  governing  chem- 
ical constitution  discovered  ;  it  was  recognized  before  bat 
not  fully  established  until  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
Thus,  in  100  pounds  of  water,  which  is  a  compound  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  there  are  always 

88.889  pounds  of  oxygen 
and  11.111  pounds  of  hydrogen. 
In  100  grains  of  lime,  which  is  a  compound  of  calcium  and 
oxygen,  there  are  always 

28.r>71  .plains  of  oxygen 
and  71.439  grains  of  calcium. 
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The  same  fixity  of  proportions  exists  among  the  constita- 
ents  of  all  compoands. 

It  is  the  law  of  definite  proportions  which  so  clearly  dis- 
tingnishes  true  chemical  compounds  from  mere  mechanical 
mixtures  ;  in  the  first,  the  constituent's  are  always  in  fixed 
proportions,  in  the  mixture  they  may  be  in  any  propor- 
tions ;  in  a  mixture  the  ingredients  may  generally  be  dis- 
tinguished and  separated  by  mechanical  means  alone,  but 
such  means  are  not  alone  sufBcient  to  distinguish  or  sepa- 
rate the  constituents  of  a  chemical  compound.  Again,  as 
has  been  stated,  in  a  chemical  compound  the  properties 
of  the  constituents  have  entirely  disappeared,  but  in  a 
mixture  the  properties  of  the  ingredients  exist  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  depending  upon  the  proportions  of  the  in- 
gredients. 

SOLUTIONS  AND   ALLOTS. 

Although  these  distinctions  characterize  true  chemical 
compounds  and  mechabiral  mixtures,  there  are  classes  of 
bodies  such  as  solutioas  and  alloys  in  which  these  distinc- 
tions do  not  so  plainly  exist.  Bodies  in  these  states  appear 
to  be  in  less  intimate  condition  than  true  chemical  union 
and  more  so  than  that  of  mechanical  mixture.  These 
bodies  (solutions,  alloys,  etc.)  graduate  imperceptibly,  on 
the  one  hand,  into  true  chemical  compounds,  and  on  the 
other  into  mere  mixtures.  The  laws  governing  the  forma- 
tion of  such  bodies  are  not  fully  known.  The  word  cofflt- 
pound  in  the  text  is  always  used  to  indicate  a  true  chemical 
compound,  that  is,  one  of  which  the  proportions  of  the 
constituents  are  invariable  and  otherwise  characterized  as 
above  stated.  The  snpposed  nature  of  solutions  will  be 
referred  to  more  fully. 
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LAW   OF  KUITIPIES. 


The  same  elemeots  generally  unite  In  more  than  one 
proportion,  forming  diflferent  compounds;  in  such  cases  the 
proportions  between  the  same  elements  produce  simple 
ratios.  The  law  may  be  more  specifically  stated  as  follows : 
When  two  bodies  A  and  B  unite  in  several  proportions  t?te 
different  quantities  ofB,  loltich  unite  with  a  fixed  quantity 
of  A,  bear  a  simple  ratio  to  each  other;  thus  the  several 
quantities  of  sulphur  which  unite  with  the  same  quantity 
of  potassium  are  to  each  other  as  the  numbers  1 ,  2,  3,  4,  and 
6,  and  the  same  numbers  give  the  diflferent  amounts  of  oxy- 
gen which  unite  with  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen,  as 
illustrated  in  the  following  tables : 


otassium. 
2.438 

Sulphur. 

1 

Nitrogen. 
1.75 

1 

2.438 

2 

1.76 

2 

2.438 

3 

1.76 

3 

2.438 

4 

1.76 

4 

2.438 

6 

1.76 

6 

This  is  the  second  general  law  governing  chemical  constitu- 
tion that  was  established. 


THE   ATOHIC   THEORY. 

The  above  law  was  discovered  by  Dalton  of  Manchester, 
and  his  writings  show  that  he  had  observed  it  as  early  as 
1802.  From  his  investigations  during  1803  and  1804  he 
gained  a  clear  conception  of  the  law,  and  it'is  involved  in 
the  results  at  which  he  arrived,  though  it  was  not  published 
until  1805. 

At  about  the  same  time,  and  largely  by  the  consideration 
of  the  same  data  *.hat  established  the  Law  of  Multiples, 
Balton  was  led  in  ixn^ (\s«  the  Atomic  Theory,  which  was 
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published  in  1807.  This  theory  asserts  that  all  simple 
bodies  are  composed  of  small  indivisible  particles,  or 
atoms,  the  atoms  of  any  element  having  all  the  same 
weight,  whicii  is  different  from  the  weight  of  the  atoms 
of  all  other  elements,  and  chemical  com])Ounda  always 
result  from  the  combination  of  a  definite  number  of  atoms 
of  different  elements  forming  comiK)und  atoms. 

The  law  of  definite  proimrtions  and  the  law  of  multiples 
are  both  reasonably  explained  by  this  theory ;  in  case  of 
the  first,  it  is  only  necessary  to  conceive  that  the  comjiouud 
atoms  of  a  substance  always  contain  the  same  number  of 
atoms  of  each  of  its  elements ;  in  the  second  case,  more 
than  one  compound  between  two  elements  can  result  only 
by  the  successive  additions  of  one  or  more  entire  atoms. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  Dalton's  Atomic  Theory. 
In  its  essential  points  it  has  been  strengthened  by  the  sub- 
sequent test  of  experimental  research,  and  in  its  expanded 
form  is  the  basis  of  the  develojied  chemistry  of  today. 
The  atoms  in  Dalton's  theory  were  assumed  to  be  indivis- 
ible, but  the  chemistry  of  to-day  merely  asserts  that  they 
have  not  been  divided  and  not  that  they  cannot  be.  The 
particles  formed  by  the  union  of  atoms,  which  Dalton 
designated  compound  atoms,  correspond  to  what  we  now 
term  molecules. 

The  smallest  particles  of  matter  which  in  aggregate 
make  up  a  body,  and  which  are  endowed  with  all  and 
only  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the  body  itself,  are 
now  termed  molecules.  Molecules  in.  general  result  from 
the  combinations  of  atoms  of  the  same  or  different  kinds, 
bat  the  molecules  of  some  bodies  appear  to  consist  of  a 
single  atom. 

Those  substances  whose  molecules  consist  of  a  single 
atom,  or  whose  molecules  result  from  the  combination  of 
atoms  of  the  same  kind,  are  elementary  substances,  or 
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elements ;  those  substances  whose  molecules  result  from 
the  union  of  atoms  of  different  kinds,  are  compound  sut> 
stances. 

If  the  molecules  of  a  compound  body  are  resolved  into 
their  constituents  the  properties  of  the  body  are  always 
changed.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  molecules  of  an  elementary  substance  would 
affect  the  properties  of  the  element;  but  the  fact  cannot  be 
demonstrated  as  in  the  case  of  compounds. 

The  atoms  are  the  smallest  individual  masses  of  matter 
that  have  yet  been  found  to  enter  bodies.  They  do  not 
ordinarily  exist  separately,  bat  as  the  constituents  of  mole- 
cules. The  molecules  can  exist  separately,  and  e^ich  has 
the  precise  properties  of  the  body  of  which  it  forms  a 
homogeneous  part. 

Compound  molecules  themselves  sometimes  unite,  form- 
ing molecules  of  still  greater  complexity,  or  molecules  of 
the  second  order,  or  even  higher  orders. 


CHEMICAL  HOTATIOH. 

Elements.  The  atomic  theory  is  expressed  in  the  nota- 
tion employed  in  chemistry.  The  symbols  of  the  elements 
are  given  in  the  second  column  of  the  preceding  table. 
The  symbols  employed  are  the  first  letters  of  the  Latin 
names  of  tlie  elements,  a  second  letter  being  added  when 
the  names  of  more  than  one  element  begin  with  the  same 
letter.  These  symbols  represent  atoms  of  their  respec- 
tive elements,  the  different  atoms  of  different  substances 
having  different  weights,  as  already  stated.  Several  atoms 
of  the  same  element  are  represented  by  placing  a  coefficient 
before  the  symbol  or  a  numeral  to  the  right  and  below,  thus 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  represented  by 

3HorH.. 
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Componodi.  A  molecule  resultlDg  from  the  combination 
of  atoms  of  difFerent  kinds  is  represented  bj  placing  the 
symbols  of  the  atoms  in  juxtaposition,  thus  a  molecule  of 
common  salt,  a  compound  of  sodium  and  chlonne,  is  repre- 
sented by 

NaCL 

If  more  than  one  atom  of  either  element  enters  the  molecule  ' 
it  is  shown  by  placing  the  corresponding  numeral  to  the  right 
and  below  the  symbol  of  the  element,  thus  a  molecule  of 
water  is  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  and  two  of 
hydrogen,  and  is  represented  by 

OH.. 

When  it  is  desired  to  indicate  several  molecules,  the 
numeral  is  placed  as  a  coefficient  or  the  molecule  is  enclosed 
in  brackets  and  the  numeral  placed  to  the  right,  thus  three 
molecules  of  water  would  be  represented  by 

30H,  or  (OHO.. 

A  combination  of  molecules  is  sometimes  indicated  by  their 
juxtaposition  with  a  comma  between,  thus  the  combination 
of  zinc  oxide  (ZnO)  and  sulphuric  oxide  (SO.)  may  be  indi- 
cated by 

ZnO,  SO. ; 

to  indicate  a  group  of  such  molecules  they  are  enclosed  in 
brackets  and  a  coefficient  placed  to  the  left,  thus 

3  (ZnO,  80.). 

Combinations  of  molecules,  however,  are  more  generally 
indicated  by  grouping  the  symbols  of  the  elements  involved 
and  placing  the  proper  numerals  to  the  right  and  below  Ui 
show  the  number  of  atoms  of  each  element  which  enter ;  thus 
the  compound  above  indicated  would  be  written 
ZnSO,. 
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A  molecule  of  water  (OH,)  combining  with  a  molecule  o\ 
sulphuric  oxide  (SO,)  would  form  a  molecule  represented  by 

SO.H.. 

Again,  CO,  combining  with  OH,  would  give 

CO.H,. 

These  molecules  are  multiplied  by  placing  a  coeflScient  is 
front,  as 

2ZnS0.,  3S0,H,,  fiCO,H„  etc. 

VOHEHCLATURE. 

The  names  of  the  elements  correspond  to  no  fixed  rule. 
Some  are  named  in  allusion  to  a  certain  property,  or  to  a  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  their  discovery  or  history.  The 
names  of  the  more  recently  discovered  metals  end  la  um  and 
several  of  the  more  recent  non-metals  in  ine,  as  sodium, 
potassium,  platinum  ;  chlorine,  bromine,  etc. 

Binary  Componndi.  Compounds  are  termed  binary, 
ternary,  quaternary,  etc.,  according  as  they  contain  two, 
three,  or  four  elements.  Binary  compounds  of  metallic  and 
non-metallic  elements  are  usually  named  by  changing  the 
termination  of  the  non-metallic  element  into  ide;  thus, 
compounds  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  sulphur,  etc.,  with  metals 
are  called  respectively  oxides,  chlorides,  sulphides,  etc.,  as 
potassium  oxide,  sodium  chloride,  lead  sulphide.  The 
same  method  of  naming  holds  in  binary  compounds  of  non- 
metallic  elements ;  the  termination  of  the  more  distinctly 
non-metallic  element  is  changed  into  ide,  thus  a  combination 
of  S  and  O  forms  a  sulphur  oxide,  of  H  and  CI  a  hydrogen 
chloride,  of  C  and  O  a  carbon  oxide,  etc. 

OxideB.  The  oxides  are  very  numerous  and  important,  and 
for  convenience  are  divided  into  two  principal  classes.  The 
first  class  contains  all  those  oxides  whose  chemical  properties 
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are  similar  to  those  of  the  oxides  of  K,  Na,  Pb,  etc.,  and  are 
called  basic  oxides.  The  second  class  contains  all  those 
oxides  whose  chemical  properties  are  similar  to  the  oxides  of 
S,  C,  P,  and  N,  etc.,  and  are  called  acid  oxides  ;  generally 
the  oxides  of  the  metals  are  basic  and  of  the  non-metals  acid. 
Some  of  the  acid  and  basic  oxides  are  capable  of  uniting 
directly  and  forming  compounds  called  salts,  thus  when  the 
oxide  of  sulphur  (SO,)  in  vapor  is  passeil  over  heated 
barium  oxide  (BaO),  combination  ensues  and  a  salt  called 
barium  sulphate  (BaSO,)  is  formed.  There  is  also  an  inter, 
mediate  group  of  oxides  designated  as  neutral  oxides,  be- 
cause of  their  slight  disposition  to  enter  into  combination  ; 
manganese  dioxide  (MnO.)  is  an  example  of  this  class.  These 
neutral  oxides  may  also  be  formed  from  non-metals  ;  water 
(H,0)  and  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  are  examples.  These 
classes  are  not  separated  by  distinct  lines  but  gniduate  into 
each  other ;  the  same  oxide  may  sometimes  exhibit  either 
acid  or  basic  properties  according  to  circumstances.  Again, 
although  the  most  characteristic  basic  oxides  are  oxides  of 
the  metals,  yet  many  metallic  oxides,  especially  among  the 
higher  oxides,  exhibit  acid  properties. 

Oxy-acid*.  Mo»t  acid  oxides  unite  readily  with  water, 
forming  compounds  called  oxy-acids,  wliich  in  aqueous 
solution  possess  the  properties  termed  acid,  such  as  sour 
taste,  corrosive  action,  the  power  of  reddening  certain  blue 
vegetable  colors,  and  yet  more  important,  the  power  of 
exchanging  the  hydrogen  which  they  contain  for  a  metal  and 
forming  salts.  Thus  the  oxide  of  sulphur  (SO,),  called 
sulphuric  oxide,  unites  energetically  with  water  (OH,),  form- 
ing sulphuric  acid,  the  formula  for  which  is  H,SO,.  Again, 
the  oxide  of  nitrogen  (N,0,),  called  nitrogen  pentoxide,  will 
unite  with  water  forming  nitric  acid  (N.O.H.)  or  2HNO,. 
Carbon  dioxide  (CO,)  also  unites  with  wat«r,  forming 
(H,CO,)  carbonic  acid.  Sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  will  act  upon 
zinc  and  exchange  its  hydrogen  for  the  metal  and  form  a  salt 
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called  ziuc  ealphate  or  zinc  nitrate.  The  property  of 
exchanging  their  hydrogen  for  a  metal  is  the  most  character- 
istic property  of  acids  and  will  be  referred  to  again.  It  is 
now  seen  that  salts  may  be  formed  in  two  ways,  either  by 
the  direct  anion  of  basic  and  acid  oxides  or  by  the  replace- 
ment  of  the  hydrogen  in  an  acid  by  a  metal. 

Pre&xM.  Binary  componnds  of  oxygen  following  the 
law  of  mnltiplea  are  distinguished  as  mono,  di,  IH,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  oxidation;  a  compoand  intermediate 
between  a  monoxide  and  a  dioxide  is  called  a  sesqnioxide,  aa 

CrO,  chromium  monoxide ; 

CrO„  chromium  dioxide  ; 

CrO, ,  chromium  trioxide ; 

Cr,0,,  chrominm  sesquioxide,  etc 

Binary  compounds  of  the  other  elements  under  the 
same  law  are  designated  in  the  same  way  ;  us, 

mouosulphide,  mouochloride, 

disulphide,  dichloride, 

etc.  etc. 

SnfflxM.  When  an  element  forms  but  two  important 
oxides  they  are  often  named  by  placing  before  the  word 
oxide  the  name  of  the  element  with  the  termination  ous 
for  the  lower,  and  ic  for  the  higher  oxide  ;  thus, 

Snlphurott*  oxide,  80, ; 
Salphartc  oxide,     SO,. 

These  same  terminations  are  also  used  to  specify  the 
two  more  important  oxides  of  an  element  even  when  it 
forms  other  important  oxides ;  thus,  the  basic  salifiable 
(salt-forming)  oxides  of  iron  are 

FeO,  ferrons  oxide ; 

Fe,0, ,  ferric  oxide. 
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The  salts  which  are  formed  from  such  oxides  have  the 
same  t«rmiBatioDs,  as  ferroas  and  ferric  salts. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  acid  oxides  unite  with 
water,  forming  oxy-acids,  and  that  these  acids  may  form 
compounds  called  salts,  by  exchanging  their  hydrogen  for 
a  metal.  If  the  name  of  the  oxide  terminates  in  ous,  or  it 
is  the  lower  of  two  important  oxides,  the  name  of  the  acid 
formed  by  its  union  with  water  will  terminate  in  ous ; 
thus, 

Sulphurous  oxide  unites  with  water  and  forms  sul- 
plmrous  acid ; 

Nitrogen  trioxide  unites  with  watet  and  forms  nitrous 
acid ; 

PhosphoroQS  oxide  unites  with  water  and  forms  phos* 
phorons  acid. 

The  salts  which  result  from  these  acids  by  exchanging 
their  hydrogen  for  a  metal,  have  the  termination  ite ;  thus, 
salts  from  sulphurous  acid  are  called  8ulph?Ye«,  from  ni- 
trous acid,  m\,Tites  ;  as,  lead  sulphite,  potassium  nitrite, 
etc.  IE  the  oxide  terminates  in  ic  or  is  the  higlier  of  two 
important  oxides,  the  acid  formed  by  its  nnion  with  water 
will  also  terminate  in  ic ;  thus, 

Sulphunc  oxide  unites  with  water,  forming  sulphuric 

acid; 
Phosphoric  oxide  unites  with  water,    forming    phos- 

phor/e  acid ; 
Carbon  dioxide  unites  with  water,  forming  carbon/c 

acid,  etc.,  etc. 
Nitrogen  pentoxide  unites  with  water,  forming  nitr/c 

acid; 

The  salts  which  result  from  the  oxy-acids  ending  in  ic,  by 
an  exchange  of  hydrogen  for  a  metal,  have  the  termination 
ate;  thus,  salts  from  the  ]^st  named  acids  are  sulphates, 
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mtvates,  phosphates,  respectively,  as  lead  sulphate,  potas- 
sium Ditrate,  etc. 

Hydracidi.  The  acids  above  referred  to  are  all  oxy-acids, 
and  it  was  once  supposed  that  all  acids  contained  oxygen. 
We  now  know  that  there  are  bodies  possessing  all  the 
properties  of  acids  which  do  not  contain  oxygen ;  they 
all,  however,  contain  hydrogen,  and  are  capalile  of  ex- 
changing this  hydrogen  for  a  metal  and  forming  salts. 
Some  of  the  acids  which  contain  no  oxygen  are  composed 
of  hydrogen  and  one  other  element.  There  are  only  a  few 
sach  examples.  Some  of  them  are,  hydTockloric  acid{QG\), 
hydrobromic  acid  (HBr),  hydroJluAiric  acid  (HP),  sul- 
■phydric  acid  (SH^.  The  salts  formed  by  replacing  the 
hydrogen  in  the  hydracids  by  a  metal  are  named  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule  for  binary  compounds.  Thus,  when 
the  hydrogen  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  replaced  by  zinc,  we 
have  zinc  chloride ;  if  potassium  replace  the  hydrogen  in 
hydrobromic  acid,  we  have  potassium  bromide,  etc. 

The  above  system  of  nomenclature  is  the  one  most  gen- 
erally followed,  but  there  are  slight  departures  from  it  by 
certain  chemists,  and  there  are  still  other  terms  to  be  de- 
fined. The  principle  of  the  system  is  that  the  composition 
of  the  compound  shall  be  briefly  expressed  in  its  name. 
In  addition  to  this,  many  substances  have  popular  names, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  text,  or  have  been  otherwise 
named,  as  will  be  subsequently  explained. 

CHEMICAI   BEACTIOHS. 

Chemical  changes  in  bodies,  whether  brought  about  by 
the  reciprocal  action  of  chemical  agents  upon  each  other, 
or  by  the  influence  of  other  agents,  are  called  reactions. 
From  the  definition  of  molecules  it  is  evident  that  these 
changes  take  place  among  the  molecules,  and  although 
these  molecules  are  invisible,  it  should  be  appreciated  that 
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whatever  chemical  changes  occor  in  the  bodies  must  come 
through  an  alteration  of  their  molecules.  By  means  of 
the  symbols  given  we  can  represent  the  changes  which  are 
known  to  occur.  Reactions  are  usually  represented  by 
equations,  in  the  tirst  member  of  which  are  placed  the 
formulse  of  the  substances  employed,  called  reagents^  and 
in  the  second  member  the  foi-mula;  of  the  products  ob- 
tained. Reactions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  represented  by 
equations,  consist  either  in  the  direct  addition  or  separ.i- 
tion  of  elements,  or  in  the  substitution  of  an  atom  of  one 
element  for  one  or  more  atoms  of  another  element,  or  of  a 
group  of  atoms  of  one  molecule  for  a  similar  group  of 
another. 

We  thus  have  firsts  synthetical  reactions  in  which  a 
more  complex  body  is  formed  by  the  union  of  simpler 
bodies.  In  such  cases  those  substances  which  differ  most 
in  chemical  properties  act  most  readily  upon  each  other ; 
thus, 

BaO  +  SO.  =  BaSO.        Pb  +  O  =  PbO. 

Second,  analytical  reactions,  as  when  calcium  carbon- 
ate is  heated  it  yields  calcium  oxide  and  carbon  dioxide ; 

CaCO,  heated  =  CaO  +C0.. 

In  this  class  a  more  complex  body  is  separated  into  simpler 
ones. 

Third,  ■metathetical  reactions,  in  which  the  transforma- 
tion of  previously  existing  compounds  is  brought  about 
either  by  simple  substitution  or  double  decomposition  \ 
thns, 

Zn  +  2HC1  =  ZnCl,  +  H.. 

NaCl  +  AgNO,  =  AgCl  +  NaNO,. 

In  the  case  of  double  decomposition,  if  the  body  desired 
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be  a  salt,  one  of  the  reagents  mast  coctain  the  acid  part 
and  the  other  the  basic  part  of  the  salt  desired. 

These  equations  are  but  the  expressions  of  observed 
facts,  and  their  truth  is  known  from  observation,  and  not 
from  deduction.  They  express  only  the  known  results 
from  known  premises  and  give  no  indication  of  the  com- 
plex phenomena  which  the  reaction  often  involves.  They 
represent  merely  the  distribution  of  weights  before  and 
after  chemical  change.  In  every  reaction,  since  there  is 
only  a  change,  and  not  a  loss  or  destruction  of  matter,  the 
total  weights  of  matter  in  the  two  members  must  be  the 
same,  as  also  must  be  the  total  number  of  atoms  of  each 
and  all  the  elements.  The  chemical  meaning  of  the  re- 
action-equation should  not  be  obscured  by  the  algebraic 
symbols  employed.  Thus,  in  the  equation  above,  Zn  + 
2HC1  =  ZnCl,  +  H, ,  the  proper  reading  would  be  zinc 
acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid  yields  zinc  chloride  and 
hydrogen.  The  algebraic  symbols  are  adopted  for  con- 
venience and  have  not  at  all  their  common  significance. 
Some  substances  occur  native,  but  the  majority  of  them 
are  obtained  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  methods. 
The  most  common  reactions  are  of  the  metathetical  kind. 

DETEBHUriNO   CAUSES  m   REACTIONS. 

Chemical  affinity  has  been  termed  the  property  of  mat- 
ter by  which  bodies  are  formed  and  exist  as  compounds. 
It  is  frequently  conceived  to  be  the  cause  of  chemical 
action,  and  hence,  termed  the/orci?  of  affinity.  It  is  essen- 
tially concerned  with  action  between  atoms,  but  also  ex- 
tends to  action  between  molecules.  Without  limiting  the 
conception  of  affinity  it  is  convenient  to  adhere  to  the  prac- 
tice of  designating  it  as  a  force.  Chemical  affinity  operates 
in  all  kinds  of  reactions.  Only  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  chemical  action  would  enable  the  resulta  of 
reactions  to  be  predicted. 
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Reference  will  be  made  later  to  certain  important  cir- 
cnmstances  which  influence  chemical  action.  Here  we 
shall  state  a  few  conditions  which  determine  the  coarae  of 
many  common  reactions  and  with  which  it  is  desirable  that 
the  student  should  early  become  familiar. 

Heat  uid  Change  of  Temperature.  Reactions  are  induced 
by  changing  the  conditions  to  which  substances  are  sub- 
jected, and  the  most  important  physical  cliange  is  that  of 
temperature.  Many  reactions  are  thus  produced  by  changes 
of  temperature.  At  one  temperature  mercury  unites  with 
oxygen,  at  another  it  separates  from  it.  Many  bodies  are 
resolved  into  their  constituents  by  heat 

Solution.  A  great  variety  of  chemical  changes  are  in- 
duced by  bringing  substances  into  contact  with  each  other. 
The  force  of  affinity  acts  only  at  insensible  distances,  and 
whatever  tends  to  prevent  the  closest  proximity  of  the 
molecules  tends  to  prevent  action.  Cohesion,  in  solids, 
evidently  prevents  such  contact ;  it  is  most  perfect  between 
two  gases  or  two  miscible  liquids.  Besides  the  fact  tliat 
many  bodies  cannot  be  converted  into  gaa,  the  liquid  state 
is  much  more  convenient.  It  is,  therefore,  very  common  to 
bring  one  or  both  of  the  reagents  into  a  state  of  solution. 

luolability.  It  is  a  rule,  almost  without  exception,  that 
when  two  substances  containing  the  constituents  of  an  in- 
soluble or  sparingly  soluble  one  are  brought  together  in 
solution,  a  reaction  occurs,  and  the  less  soluble  substance 
is  formed.  This  rule  may  be  illustrated  by  bringing  to- 
gether in  solution  ammonium  carbonate  and  calcium  chlo- 
ride, when  calcium  carbonate,  an  insoluble  body,  will  be 
formed,  as  indicated  by  the  equation  : 

(NH.),CO.  +  CaCl.  =  CaCO.  +  2NH.C1. 

(AnunonlDiii  carboDAU.)  {AminaDluin  ohloiide,! 

An  insoluble  body,  the  product  from  a  reaction  of  sub- 
stances in  solution,  is  called  a  precipitaZe,  and  the  body  is 
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said  to  be  precipitated.  This  rule  requires  that  the  pre- 
cipitate shall  be  insoluble  in  the  solution  after  the  reaction 
has  occurred. 

VolatUity.  When  two  substances  containing  the  con- 
stitnents  of  a  volatDe  one  are  heated  together,  the  volatile 
one  is  produced  and  driven  off.  This  is  illustrated  when 
calcium  carbonate  and  ammonium  chloride  are  heated  to- 
gether, ammonium  carbonate  is  formed  and  volatilized : 

CaCO.  +  2NH.C1  (heated)  =  CaCl,  +  (NH.),CO.. 
Again,  certain  acids  or  acid  oxides  which  are  volatile  may 
be  displaced  by  others  less  volatila 

The  reactions  conditioned  by  insolability  and  volatility 
are  nnmerons  and  constitute  many  of  those  most  frequently 
met  with.  They  often  take  place  independently  of  the 
order  or  strength  of  affinity  of  the  reacting  substances  as 
determined  by  other  comparisons.  These  rules  are  very 
important  in  forecasting  or  explaining  the  results  of  reac- 
tions. 

Physical  Surroundings.  If  the  vapor  of  water  be 
passed  over  heated  iron  tilings  it  is  decomposed  and  iron 
oxide  is  formed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  hydrogen  gas  be 
passed  over  heated  iron  oxide  it  reduces  it  to  the  metallic 
state  while  the  vapor  of  water  is  reformed: 

3Fe  -f  40H.  =  Fe.O.  -f  H.. 
H.  +  Fe.O,  =  3Fe  +  40H.. 

Again,  if  8alpb;drio  acid  gas  in  eicesa  be  passed  orer  acid  potauiam 
carbonate,  slightly  heated,  carbon  dioxide  ia  liberated  and  potafiaium  sul- 
phide formed,  whereas,  if  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  through  a  solntion  of 
potassium  sulpliide  the  acid  carbonate  is  reformed  and  aulphydric  acid  gaa 
pasHB  off. 

NasceiU  State.  Many  elements  are  more  active  at  the 
moment  of  liberation  from  compounds  than  at  other  times. 
This  active  state  of  a  newly-liberated  body  is  called  the 
nascent  state.    It  is  very  favorable  to  chemical  action. 
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Ordinarily  if  we  force  hydrogen  through  nitric  acid  no  ac- 
tion occnrs,  but  if  the  hydrogen  be  generated  in  the  acid, 
by  putting  in  a  piece  of  zinc,  the  nascent  hydrogen  will 
decompose  some  of  the  acid. 

Caialytic  Action.  This  refers  to  effects  which  are  ap- 
parently  brought  about  by  the  mere  presence  of  a  body. 
Thus,  if  potassium  chlorate  be  heated  with  manganese  di- 
oxide it  is  decomposed  more  easily  than  when  heated  alone. 
The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  certain  other 
oxides,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  these  oxides 
pas8  to  a  state  of  higher  oxidation  and  then  in  turn  are 
themselves  reduced.  Only  oxides  capable  of  liigher  oxida- 
tion produce  this  result.  Catalytic  action  is  also  observed 
in  solutions.  Slow  reactions,  in  solutions,  are  generally 
hastened  by  the  presence  of  acids. 

Disposing  Affinity.  This  term  is  used  to  embrace  an 
extensive  class  of  actions  which  are  induced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  bodies  and  which  would  not  occur  in  their 
■  absence.  It  diiTers  from  the  catalytic  action  in  that  the 
disposing  body  ib  found  to  be  changed  at  the  close  of  the 
operation,  while  the  influencing  body  in  catalysis  is  not. 

It  sliould  be  understood  that  these  so-called  cases  of 
modified  chemical  action  are  only  the  statements  of  facta 
invariably  observed.  These  facts  will  soon  undoubtedly  be 
Included  under  the  more  perfectly  developed  laws  govern- 
ing chemical  action.  Many  examples  of  this  action  will  be 
observed  as  progress  is  made  in  the  course. 

Infinence  of  FreMure  on  Chemical  Action.  When  a  body 
is  decomposed,  in  a  confined  space,  by  heat,  some  of  the 
products  being  gaseous,  the  decomposition  will  go  on 
until  the  liberated  gas  or  vapor  has  attained  a  certain  pres- 
sure, greater  or  less  according  to  the  temjierature.  No 
further  decomposition  will  then  take  place,  nor  will  the  ele- 
ments or  constituent  gases  recombine  so  long  as  the  tem- 
perature remains  fixed  ;  but  if  the  temperature  be  raised. 
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the  decomposition  will  begin  again  and  continue  until  the 
vapor  reaches  a  tension  definite  forthat  temperature,  when 
it  will  again  cease.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature 
is  lowered,  recombination  ensues  until  the  tension  of  the 
remaining  gases  is  reduced  to  that  corresponding  to  the 
lower  temperature.  Becomposition  under  these  conditions 
has  been  designated  by  Deville  by  the  term  "Dissocia- 
tion." 

The  effect  ot  pressare  is  also  seen  in  the  retardiog  inflaence  it  exerts 
in  the  action  o(  acids  upon  zinc.  If  the  escape  of  tbe  gas  which  is  liberated 
is  prevented,  the  action  is  retarded.  On  tlie  other  hand,  there  are  numer- 
ous reactions  which  are  greatly  promoted  by  increased  pressare,  such  as 
those  which  depend  on  the  solution  of  gases  in  liquids,  or  on  the  prolonged 
contact  of  substances  whicb  nnder  ordinary  circumstances  would  l>e  Tola- 
tilized  by  heat. 

SADICAIS,  BASES,  ACIDS,  ABTD  SALTS. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  supplement  the  system  of  no- 
menclature given,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  explain  the  use 
of  certtiin  terms  which  have  long  been  and  still  are  in  use 
in  chemistry,  and  to  more  fully  define  others  which  we 
have  already  used. 

Badioala.  In  the  metathetical  reactions  it  was  indicated 
that  the  elementary  atoms  not  only  change  places  with  each 
other,  atom  for  atom,  but  one  atom  with  more  than  one  of 
another  kind,  or  one  with  a  group  of  other  kinds  or  groups 
of  atoms  of  different  kinds  with  each  other.  These  inter- 
changing atoms  or  groups  appear  to  bear  the  same  relationa 
to  the  molecules  they  enter  as  did  the  atom  or  atoms  re* 
placed.    Thus,  in  the  following  reactions, 

AgNO,  +  NaCl  =  AgCl  +  NaNO. , 
AgNO.  +  NH.Cl  =  NH.NO.  +  AgCl, 

the  atom  of  silver  is  replaced  in  the  first  by  an  atom  of  so- 
dium, in  the  second  by  the  group  (NH,),  ammonium.  Such 
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groaps  of  atoms  are  called  compound  radicals,  and  it  ia 
aasamed  that  in  ordinary  reactions  they  are  transferred 
from  molecule  to  molecule  without  loss  of  integrity.  The 
elementary  atoms  which  perform  similar  parts  in  different 
molecules  may  be  called  elementary  radicals,  bo  that  the 
term  radical  is  applied  to  both  elementary  atoms  and 
groups  of  atoms.  Only  a  few  of  the  compoand  radicals 
have  been  isolated.  They  are  assumed  to  so  exist  because 
the  same  group,  or,  at  leaat,  the  same  proportional  amounts 
of  the  same  elements,  enter  several  compounds.  The  sym- 
bol of  every  compound  molecule  may  be  formulated  into 
possible  radicals,  but  unless  the  radicals  enter' several  com- 
pounds there  is  nothing  gained  by  the  assumption.  Radi- 
cals are  designated  as  acid  or  basic  according  as  they  ful- 
fill the  parts  of  acid  or  basic  compounds.  Of  elementary 
radicals,  generally  the  metallic  atoms  are  basic,  and  the 
noQ-metalUc  atoms,  acid  radicals.  Thus,  in  NaCl,  the  so- 
dium is  the  basic  and  the  clilorine  the  acid  radical.  In  ter- 
nary combinations  the  compounds  of  oxygen  with  the 
metals  are  usually  basic  radicals,  and  the  compounds  of 
oxygen  with  the  non-metals  acid  radicals.  Thus,  in 
BaO,SO„  the  molecule  BaO  is  basic,  the  otlier  the  acid 
radical ;  in  Na,SO„  the  Na,  is  the  basic,  and  the  SO,  the  acid 
radical.  Compound  radicals  ronsisting  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen only  are  usually  basic,  but  those  which  contain  oxy- 
gen also,  are  generally  acid.  The  radical  NH,  is  strongly 
basic.  The  basic  radicals  are  also  called  electro-positioe, 
and  the  Acid  electro-negative  radicals. 

Baae.  This  term  is  more  general  than  basic  oxide, 
already  mentioned,  and  includes  a  class  of  bodies  often 
designated  basic  Jiydrates,  but  better  ias/c  hydroxides. 
These  hydroxides  were  formerly  supposed  to  contain  wjiter 
in  combination  with  a  metal,  but  it  is  now  pretty  cnn- 
clusively  shown  that  they  contain  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
in  the  form  of  hydroxy]  (OH),  and  not  in  the  form  of  water 
<0H,). 
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Certain  of  the  basic  hydroxidea  can  be  formed  by  acting 
upon  water  with  a  metal  or  metallic  oxide.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  hydroxides  of  the  so-called  alkaline  and  alkaline- 
earth  metals.  Of  the  first  class,  the  most  important  are 
potasjsiam  and  sodium.  The  formation  of  their  hydroxides 
may  be  indicated  as  follows : 

2H,0  +  K.     =2K0H  +  H.. 

H.0  +  K.0    =2K0H. 

2H,0  +  Na,  =9NaOH  +  H,. 

H.0  +  Na.0  =  3NaOH. 

These  hydroxides,  and  those  of  the  other  alkaline  metals, 
are  readily  soluble  in  water,  give  solutions  which  corrode 
the  akin,  and  convert  fats  into  soaps ;  they  differ  from  the 
hydroxides  of  all  other  metals  (except  that  of  barium)  in 
that  they  are  not  decomposable  by  heat  alone. 

Very  similar  in  chemical  projwrties  to  these  hydroxides 
is  that  of  ammonium,  formed  by  dissolving  ammonia  gas 
(NH.)  in  water.  The  great  similarity  of  ammonium  hy- 
droxide to  the  others  named  gives  ground  for  the  assump- 
tion that  the  radical  ammonium,  NH.,  exists,  and  that 

ammonium  hydroxide  may  be  formulated..  NH.OH, 
just  as  potassium  hydroxide  is KOH. 

The  hydroxides  of  the  alkaline  metals  and  of  ammonia  are 
often  termed  alkalies. 

The  most  important  hydroxides  of  the  alkaline-earth 
metals  are  those  of  barium  and  calcium.  These  hydroxides 
are  only  slightly  soluble,  and  are  less  caustic  than  the 
alkalies.  They  can  be  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
alkaline  hydroxides,  by  acting  upon  water  with  a  metal  or 
metallic  oxide. 

Ca  +  2H,0  =  CaO.H,  +  H.. 

BaO  +  OH,  =  BaO,H,. 

Oalciam  hydroxide  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  calcium 
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oxide  and  water ;  barinm  hydroxide  is  not  decomposed  by 
heat. 

All  other  metallic  hydroxides  are  insoluble  and  are 
decomposed  by  heat,  aod  cannot  be  formed  in  the  manner 
above  described.  They  may  be  obtained  by  bringing  to- 
gether in  solntion  one  of  the  soluble  hydroxides,  and  a  salt 
of  the  metal  whose  hydroxide  is  desired ;  thus, 

ZnCl,  +  2K0H  =  3KC1  +  ZnO,H.. 

In  this  reaction  the  principle  of  insolubility  comes  into  play 
and  the  insoluble  hydroxide  is  precipitated.  All  the 
insoluble  hydroxides  are  decomposed  by  heat  into  the  cor- 
responding  oxides  and  water,  in  general,  at  a  moderate 
temperature. 

Ketallio  Oxides  or  Basic  Anhydrides.  The  oxides  of  the 
metals  or  the  basic  oxides  previously  defined  may  be  con- 
sidered as  formed  by  replacing  all  the  hydrogen  in  one  or 
more  molecules  of  water  by  the  metal  instead  of  a  part,  as 
in  the  formation  of  the  hydroxides,  K,  -f  H,0  =  K,0  4-  H,, 
It  has  been  stated  above  that  many  of  the  metallic  hy- 
droxides are  separated  by  heat  into  the  corresponding 
oxides  and  water.  The  oxides  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  anhydrides  of  the  hydroxides,  and  they  are  accordingly 
Bometimes  called  basic  anhydrides. 

The  term  base  in  inorganic  chemistry  is  by  some  chem- 
ists applied  only  to  the  metallic  hydroxides ;  by  others,  it  is 
extended  also  to  basic  oxides  and  to  certain  compound 
radicals,  all  of  which  form  salts  with  acids.  The  former 
application  has  certain  advantages ;  the  latter  is,  however, 
very  common. 

Acidj.  The  general  properties  of  acids  have  already  been 
stated,  the  most  characteristic  of  which  is  their  capacity  to 
exchange  apart  or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  which  they 
contain/or  metallic  elements  or  basic  radicals.  Some  of 
the  acids  contain  only  hydrogen  and  one  other  element,  as 
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hydrochloric  acid  (HCl),  hydrobromic  acid  (HBr),  sulphy- 
dric  acid  (SH,),  etc.;  but  most  acids  consist  of  hydrogen 
and  more  than  one  other  element,  as  H,SO,,  sulphuric  acid  ; 
HNO„  nitric  acid  ;  CO,H„  carbonic  acid,  etc. 

The  hydrogen  in  all  these  acids  may  be  replaced  in 
several  ways  ;  to  wit,  by  acting  on  the  acid  with  either  a 
metal,  metallic  oxide,  hydroxide,  or  a  metallic  salt ;  thus, 

H.SO.  +  Na,  =  Na.SO.+  H,. 
2HC1  +  ZnO  =  ZnCl.  +  OH,. 
HBr+  KOH  =  KBr  +  OH.. 
CaO.H.  +  H,SO.  =  SO.Ca  +  20H,. 
NH.OH  -I-  NO,H  =  NH.NO.+  OH,. 
HCl  +  AgNO,  =  AgCl  +  HNO. . 

It  is  thus  seen  that  although  salts  are  sometimes  formed  by 
the  direct  union  of  a  basic  and  an  acid  oxide  (see  page  11), 
they  are  far  more  generally  formed  by  the  rei>Iacement 
of  the  hydrogen  in  an  acid,  in  part  or  whole,  by  a  basic 
radical,  either  elementary  or  compound. 

The  acids  without  oxygen  are  called  hydrogen  acids,  or 
hydTacids,  and  those  containing  it,  oxygen  acids  or  oxy- 
acids.  The  oxy-acids  in  general  result  from  the  action  of 
acid  oxides  upon  water ;  as, 

SO,  +  H.O  =  H,SO..     N,0,+  H.0  =  2N0.H. 

It  has  now  been  very  conclusively  shown  that  in  many 
casea  these  acids  are  compounds  of  hydroxyl  with  an  acid 
radical,  and  that  when  the  acid  oxides  combine  with  water 
the  resulting  acids  contain  one  or  more  groups  of  hydroxyl 
(OH).  The  formuIsB  of  these  acids  may  then  with  propriety 
be  written  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  hydroxyl  group  ; 
thus,  the  formulte  of  the  acids  above  given  would  be 
written  S0,(0H)„  NO,  (OH). 

Acid  Anhydrides.  The  application  of  the  term  acid  oxide  haa  been 
ftlready  given  (page  It).      Many  of  these  oxides  can  be  obtained   b; 
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ftbetractiDg  the  constituents  of  water  from  acids,  and  hence  hare  also  r«- 
oeived  the  names  of  add  anhydrides,  or  Himply  anhydrides. 

As  has  been  stated,  most  of  these  anhydrides  display  great  readiness 
to  noite  with  water,  forming  acids )  thus, 

SO.  +  H,0  =  H,SO.. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  is  seen  that  the  acid  anhydrides  beer  the 
same  relation  to  acids  that  the  basic  anhydrides  bear  to  the  hydroxides. 

Basicity  of  Acids.  When  an  acid  contains  but  one  atom 
of  hydrogeo  in  its  molecule  replaceable  by  a  metal  or  basic 
radical  it  is  said  to  be  monobasic ;  -when  two,  bibasic  ;  when 
iJiree,  tribasic;  etc.  The  basicity  of  an  acid  is  fixed  by 
the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  replaceable.  In  oxy-acids 
this  number  is  in  general  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
number  of  hydroxyl  groups. 

Monobasic  acids  can  form  but  one  class  of  salts,  the 
metal  replacing  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  in  one  or  more 
molecules  of  the  acid.    Thus, 

HCl  +  K  =  KCl  +  H  ; 

2HCl  +  Zn  =  ZnCl,+H.. 

A  bibasic  acid  may  form  two  classes  of  salts,  viz., 
primary  or  acid  salts,  in  which  only  half  the  hydrogen  in 
the  molecule  is  replaced,  and  secondary  salts,  in  which  the 
whole  is  replaced ;  in  tlie  latter  case  if  the  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  one  metal  the  salt  is  called  normal,  and  if  by 
two  metals  double.    Thus, 

KHSO,  is  an  acid  salt,  acid  potassium  sulphate. 
K,SO.  is  a  normal  salt,  normal       "  " 

KNaSO,  is  a  double  salt,  potassio-sodic      " 

Tribasic  acids  may  form  three  classes  of  salts ;  primary, 
secondary,  or  tertiary,  including  normal,  double,  and  triple, 
in  which  the  hydrogen  is  wholly  or  partially  replaced  by 
one  or  more  metals.    The  following  list  contains  the  most 
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important  and  common  inorganic  acids,  arranged  according 
to  basicity. 


Add*. 

Bibuic  Acid 

In. 

TribBic  Arid. 

HCl. 

Hydric  (wateri 

OH,. 

Ortbophoephoric 

HBr. 

Sulphjdric, 

SH,. 

H,PO,. 

Hydriodic, 

HI. 

Sulphuric, 

H.SO.. 

Hydroflwwic, 

HF. 

Carbonic, 

CO,H,. 

Nitrous. 

HNO,. 

HAO,. 

Hitrie, 

HNO,. 

Chloric, 

HCIOr 

Salt*.  The  formation  of  salts  by  the  direct  anion  of  acid 
and  basic  oxides,  aud  by  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen 
in  an  acid,  by  different  methods,  has  been  already  referred 
to.  Now  it  is  evident  that  in  the  reaction  between  acide 
and  hydroxides,  while  we  considered  that  the  hydrogen  of 
the  acid  was  replaced  by  a  metallic  atom  or  basic  radical, 
we  might,  with  eqnal  propriety,  have  considered  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  hydroxide  as  replaced  by  an  acid  radical, 
thas  :  in  the  indicated  reaction, 

KOH  +NO,OH  =  KNO,  +  H,0, 

we  may  consider  the  salt,  KNO„  as  formed  either  by  the 
NO,  of  the  acid  replacing  H  of  the  hydroxide,  or  by  K 
of  the  hydroxide  replacing  H  of  the  acid. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  that  the  term 
salt  is  a  descriptive  one  and  cannot  be  de6ned  in  indepen- 
dent language. 

If  only  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  hydroxide  be 
replaced  by  the  acid  radical  the  salt  is  called  basic.  Basic 
salts  are  also  defined  as  those  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
normal  salt  with  a  basic  oxide  or  hydroxide,  the  base  thus 
being  in  excess  of  that  necessary  to  form  a  normal  salt. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  normal  salt  may  combine  with  an 
acid  oxide  so  that  there  is  an  excess  of  acid  oxide  over 
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that  necessary  to  form  a  normal  salt.     Such  a  salt  is  called 
an  anhpdro  salt. 

EaniVALENT  WEIGHTS  OK   EaUIVALXHTS. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  sabstances  may  replace 
each  other  in  combiuation,  and  that  chemical  actions  gen- 
erally consist  of  an  interchange  between  the  elements  of 
different  molecules.  When  HCl  acts  upon  Zn,  the  zinc 
replaces  the  hydrogen,  which  is  evolved  as  a  gas ;  when 
potassium  is  thrown  upon  water  it  replaces  the  hydrogen 
of  the  water  forming  KOH ;  if  mercury  be  added  to  a 
solutioQ  of  silver  nitrate  the  silver  is  replaced  by  the 
mercury  and  itself  deposited. 

The  relative  quantities  of  the  elements  which  thus 
replace  each  other  in  compounds  were  called  equizaleiit 
weights  or  chetnical  equivalents.  The  equivalent  weights 
of  the  elements  were  supposed  to  possess  the  same  chemical 
value  and  to  be  capable  of  filling  each  other"  s  places  directly 
or  indirectly.  It  was  attempted  to  make  the  equivalents 
definite  and  specific  by  defining  them  as  those  weights 
which  combine  with,  or  displace,  or  are  chemically  equiv- 
alent to  one  part  by  weigftt  of  hydrogen. 

Strictly  si)eaking,  quantities  of  elements  could  only  be 
said  to  be  equivalent  when  they  had  actually  replaced 
each  other  in  combination,  but  quantities  of  elements' 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  same  quantity  of  another 
element  are  assumed  to  be  equivalent  to  each  other ;  thus, 
35.2  parts  of  chlorine  are  known  to  unite  with  1  part  of 
hydrogen, 23  of  sodium, andlOT.l  of  silver,  consequently  the 
numbers  1 ,  23,  and  107.1  are  the  equivalent  weigh  ts  of  hydro- 
gen, sodium,  and  silver.  In  a  similar  way  the  eq  '  ' 
of  all  elements  may  be  expressed, 

E^iaivalents  thus  considered  are  the  result 
experiment  and  are  based  on  no  hypothesis  as  rej 
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coQstitatioD  of  matter.  But  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  equivalent  weights  have  to  be  determined 
indirectly,  there  is  another  difficulty  which  arisea  as  soon 
as  we  consider  those  bodies  which  combine  in  more  than 
one  proportion;  thus,  tin  forms  two  chlorides,  in  one  of 
which  69  parts  of  the  metal  are  combined  with  36.2  parts 
of  chlorine,  and  in  the  other  29.5  parts  of  tin  are  combined 
with  the  same  amount  of  chlorine.  Which  of  these  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  equivalent  weight  of  tin  ?  The  same  difficulty 
is  encountered  in  all  cases  in  which  combinatiou  occurs  in 
more  than  one  proportion  between  two  elements.  This 
difficulty  is  still  further  increased  when  the  indirect  deter- 
mination of  the  equivalents  are  made  by  the  comparison  of 
several  compounds  of  one  element  with  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent elements.  The  idea  of  equivalent  weights  is,  there- 
fore, not  definite. 

ATOmC  WEIGHTS. 

The  distinction  between  atoms  and  molecules  has 
already  been  given,  and  although  the  atom  is  the  smallest 
mass  of  matter  yet  distinguished,  the  modem  chemistry 
does  not  assert  that  the  atom  is  beyond  the  limit  of  divisi* 
bUity  ;  it  simply  asserts  that  it  has  not  yet  been  divided, 
and  that  in  all  known  chemical  processes  the  atomic  masses 
act  as  units,  and  it  matters  not  what  may  yet  be  accom- 
plished in  dividing  atoms,  their  integrity  is  retained  in  all 
reactions  with  which  we  are  at  present  famUiar. 

With  the  promulgation  of  the  atomic  theory  the  deter- 
mination of  the  relative  weights  of  the  elementary  masses 
or  their  relative  combining  numbers  became  an  absorbing 
problem.  These  weights  are  the  numerical  constants  of 
the  science  of  Chemistry;  they  are  the  essenti^  data  in  all 
quantitative  analysis  as  well  as  in  the  application  of 
Chemistry  to  the  necessities  of  daily  life.*    To  make  possi- 

*  It  is  really  the  (now  of  the  atoms  that  is  hen  conceraed,  bat  the  tenn 
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ble  a  clear  onderBtaading  of  the  method  of  determining 
atomic  weights  the  stadeat  must  bear  in  mind  that  althoagh 
we  cannot  isolate  and  operate  upon  a  single  molecnle  of  a 
body,  yet  in  transforming  a  body  we  but  transform  its 
individnal  molecules,  and  whatever  change  the  body 
undergoes  is  also  undergone  by  each  molecule  thereof,  and 
whatever  relation  is  found  to  exist  among  the  constituents 
of  a  body  also  exists  among  the  constituents  of  a  single 
molecule. 

DeterminatiotL  of  Atomio  Teighti  by  Analyiii.  By  accurate 
analysis  we  can  determine  the  proportions  of  the  elements 
which  enter  many  comjwnnds  and  consequently  the  pro- 
portions of  the  elements  which  enter  the  molecules,  and  if 
we  knew  the  number  of  atoms  of  each  element  in  the  mole- 
cole  we  could  deduce  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms. 

Thus  the  analysis  of  water  shows  that  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  enter  the  molecule  in  the  proportion  by  weight 
of  oxygen  =  8  and  hydrogen  =  1.  If  there  were  an  equal 
number  of  atoms  of  each  element  in  the  molecnle  the 
numbers  8  and  1  would  represent  the  atomic  weights. 
Now  there  is  another  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
in  which  the  proportions  by  weight  are  oxygen  =  16  and 
hydrogen  =  1.  Assuming  from  the  first  compound  that 
the  atomic  weights  are  8  and  1  we  might  in  the  second 
case  conclude  that  the  compound  contained  two  atoms  of 
oxygen  ;  this  would  then  account  for  the  new  proportion 
16  to  1 ;  but  if  we,  with  equal  propriety,  assume  that  the 
second  compound  contains  one  atom  of  each  of  the  elements, 
then  the  relative  atomic  weights  are  16  and  1  and  the  first 
compound,  water,  necessarily  contains  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen. 

Thus  with  nothing  before  us  except  the  results  of 

weight  a  now  bo  gaoerftll;  employed  >n  ehemickl  liUKture  tb*t  it  nlll  b« 
retain-  d  ;  it  sbould,  LoweTer,  be  Temembenid  that  the  ntOMM  an  tho  oonBtanta, 
ihe  tM^htt  v*rj  with  locality. 
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simple  analysis,  the  atomic  weights  wonld  be  tmcertain, 
they  might  be  correct  or  they  might  be  multiples  or  sub- 
multiples  of  the  correct  ones,  depending  npon  whether  or 
not  the  number  of  atoms  which  enter  the  molecule  was 
correctly  assumed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  method 
can  be  supplemented  and  some  information  gained  as  to 
the  number  of  atoms  in  a  molecule  by  the  method  which, 
next  follows. 

Determination  of  Atomic  Weigliti  by  Sabttitution.  The 
method  of  substituting  one  element  for  another  can  often 
be  made  use  of  to  assist  in  reaching  a  correct  conclusion  as 
to  the  number  of  atoms  which  enter  the  molecule. 

For  example,  if  water  be  treated  with  metallic  sodium 
it  is  acted  upon  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  substance 
whose  composition  is 

Sodium,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen ; 
23  1  16 

and  if  this  compound  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated 
with  more  sodium  the  remaining  portion  of  the  hydrogen 
is  driven  out  and  replaced  by  the  sodium  and  we  have  a 
compound  of 

Sodium,  Sodium,  and  Oxygen. 
23  23  16 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  hydrogen  in  the  molecule  of 
water  has  been  replaced  by  halves,  and  It  follows  from  the 
conception  of  atoms  that  there  must  have  been  at  least  two 
atoms  in  the  molecula  Now  if  we  could  be  certain  that 
the  molecule  contained  only  one  atom  of  oxygen  we  would 
again  have  the  atomic  weights  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to 
be  1  and  16.  With  only  the  data  yet  before  us  we  could 
not  certainly  conclnde  that  the  molecule  of  water  has  but 
one  atom  of  oxygen,  and  hence  the  atomic  weights  wonld 
still  be  uncertain. 
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Again,  if  we  take  mai'sh-gas,  a  compound  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  the  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  four 
separate  substitutions,  so  that  there  must  be  at  least  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  molecule  of  marsh-gas  ;  and  if  it 
be  assumed  that  they  are  combined  with  one  atom  of  carbon 
we  arrive  directly  at  the  atomic  weights.  But,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  the  number  of  atoms  of  each  element  is  not 
determined  by  substitution  alone  and  the  atomic  •weights 
would  remain  uncertain. 

SetermiBation  of  Atomic  Weight!  by  BMompotition.  By 
the  decomposition  of  certain  bodies  and  the  formation  of 
others  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  compare  the  amounts  of 
a  certain  element  in  the  two,  and  if  the  namber  of  atoms  of 
the  element  in  either  be  known  the  number  in  the  other  is 
also  determined. 

The  above  are  the  only  purely  chemical  means  for  the 
det«rmination  of  atomic  weights,  and  it  is  seen  that  they 
leave  a  doubt  as  to  the  correct  numbers.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  by  a  combination  of  all  the  methods 
and  by  an  examination  and  comparison  of  various  com- 
pounds of  the  same  element,  the  uncertainty  is  very  small. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  carbon  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
smallest  increment  or  decrement  which  can  be  made  in  any 
ciinii^nnd  is  twelve  times  as  great  as  the  smallest  weight 
of  liydrogen  that  can  be  introduced  or  displaced,  and  if  we 
adhere  to  the  smallest  sparable  portion  as  the  atom,  the 
Hucertainty  as  to  the  atomic  weight  is  exceedingly  slight 
in  the  case  of  this  and  many  other  elements. 

These  purely  chemical  methods  for  the  determination 
of  atomic  weights  have  been  supplemented  by  means  de- 
I>endent  upon  physical  considerations.  The  coincidences 
between  the  results  obtained  by  these  different  means  are 
80  satisfactory  as  to  dispel  doubt  as  to  the  correct  atomic 
weights  of  the  great  majority  of  the  elements,  except  such 
doubt  as  is  due  to  imperfection  of  process.     We  will  now 
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explain  the  method  of  determining  the  atomic  weight  by 
the  introdnction  of  physical  considerations. 

PHTBICAL  ABS   CHEMICAL  KELAtlOH  OF   ATOKIC 
WIIOHTS. 

Law  of  Av<^adro.  From  a  consideration  of  the  relations 
existing  between  the  specific  gravities  and  the  determined 
atomic  weights  of  certain  elements,  Avogadro,  an  Italian, 
in  1811  was  led  to  propose  the  hypothesis  that  equal  voU 
umes  of  aU  gases  under  like  conditions  of  temperature 
and  pressure  coiUain  the  same  nuwher  of  -molecules. 

The  hypothesis  uses  the  word  motecuU  in  the  seose  tdready  given,  and 
InTolvea  the  idea  that  the  elemeots  in  their  internal  structures  are  anal- 
ogous to  compounds,  and  that  the  molecules  o[  elemeulary  bodies  maj 
oontaia  more  than  one  atom,  and  it  will  later  appear  that  there  are  good 
reasons  for  such  belief.  This  hypothesis  has  become  of  fundamental 
importance  in  chemistry  in  determining  molecular  weights  and  settling 
atomic  weights;  it  is  supported  by  the  results  of  all  investigations  made 
to  determine  the  internal  structure  of  gases,  and  npon  the  theory  of 
moleculHr  mechanics  It  aSords  a  mathematical  explaoation  of  the  laws  of 
compression  and  temperature,  and  if  the  mechanical  theory  of  gases  be 
accepted,  the  hypothesis  of  Avogadro  follows  as  a  mathematical  neces- 
sity.   From  these  considerations  the  kypotheHs  is  to-day  justly  considered 

Accepting  Avogadro's  hypothesis  as  a  natural  law,  it, 
of  course,  follows  that  the  unit  vduniea  of  gaaea  under  Hie 
conditions  of  tetnperalure  and  pressure  contain  the  same  number 
of  moUenles;  hence  we  have  the  following  important  coral- 
lary :  The  actual  weights  of  molectdes  of  substances  are  to  each  other 
as  the  actual  weights  of  unit  volumes  of  substances  in  the  gaseous 
state  under  like  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  or  the 
molecular  weights  of  substances  are  directly  proportional  to  their 
spetn/ic  gravities  in  the  gaseous  state. 

Detennination  of  Holecolar  Weighta.    It  is  tl^refore  plain 
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that  the  weighta  of  the  molecales  of  different  gases  may  be 
readily  obtained  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  the  molecule  of 
any  gas  assumed  as  a  standard  by  simply  determining  their 
specific  gravities,  with  reference  to  the  standard  gas.  It 
simplifies  the  comprehension  of  the  subject  here  considered 
to  adopt  hydrogen  as  the  standard  for  specific  gravities. 

To  illustrate  the  above  method,  let  us  suppose  that  a 
volume  of  oxygen  weighs  sixteen  times  as  much  as  an 
equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  then  since  these  volumes  con- 
tain the  same  number  of  molecules  the  molecule  of  oxygen 
will  weigh  sixteen  times  as  much  as  the  molecule  of  hydro- 
gen ;  or  if  a  given  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  weighs 
18.1  times  as  much  as  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  the 
molecule  of  HCl  will  weigh  18.1  times  as  much  as  the 
molecule  of  H. 

Now  if  we  also  take  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  molecule 
as  the  standard  for  molecular  weights,  the  molecular  weights 
and  specific  gravities  will  be  represented  by  the  same  num- 
bers ;  thus,  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  referred  to 
hydrogen  is  16,  the  molecule  of  oxygen  weighs  16  times  as 
much  as  the  molecule  of  hydrogen,  and  if  the  weight  of  the 
hydrogen  molecule  be  taken  as  unity,  the  weight  of  the 
oxygen  molecule  is  16  ;  therefore,  when  hydrogen  is  used 
as  the  standard  for  specific  gravities  and  the  weight  of  the 
hydT(}gen  molecule  as  the  standard  for  molecular  weights, 
the  molecular  weights  and  specific  gravities  are  indicated 
by  the  same  numbers. 

If  we  should  use  hay  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  mole- 
cule as  the  standard  for  molecular  weights,  it  is  evident 
that  the  molecular  weights  would  all  be  double  what  they 
were  when  we  used  the  whole  weight  of  the  molecule  as 
the  standard,  and  then,  instead  of  being  indicated  by  the 
same  numbers  as  specific  gravities,  the  molecular  weights 
would  be  the  doables  of  the  specific  gravities.  For  reasons 
which  will  appear  sabseqaently,  it  is  found  convenient  to 
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use  the  weight  of  half  of  the  hydrogen  molecale  aa  the 
standard  for  molecular  weights. 

For  convenience  we  shall,  following  Prof.  Cooke,  call 
the  weight  of  the  half -hydrogen  molecule  a  micTocrith,  and 
in  writing  it  shall  abbreviate  it  to  mc.  Now,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  molecular  weights  of  substances  are  the 
actual  weights  of  their  molecules  in  terms  of  some  stand- 
ard, we  may  say  that  the  molecular  weights  of  all  gases 
may  be  obtained  in  mc.  by  doubling  their  specific  gravities 
referred  to  hydrogen  as  the  standard;  e.g.,  the  specific 
gravity  of  IICI  is  18.1  the  weight  of  its  molecule  in  mc.  is 
therefore  36.2 ;  the  specific  gravity  of  NH3  is  8.5,  and  the 
weight  of  its  molecule  is  17  mc. 

In  most  cases  by  chemical  analysis  we  can  determine 
accurately  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  which  obtain 
in  any  compound ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  water,  analysis 
shows  that  it  is  composed  of  one  part  by  weight  of  hydro- 
gen to  eight  of  oxygen,  but  this  proportion  of  1  to  8  holds 
also  with  the  numbers  3  and  16,  3  and  24,  4  and  32,  etc., 
and  from  the  proportion  alone  we  cannot  tell  which  of 
the  numbers  {9,  18,  27,  36,  etc.)  is  the  molecular  weight 
of  water  vapor,  but  by  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  water 
vapor  {which  is  9)  and  doubling  it,  we  are  enabled  to 
decide  that  18  is  the  molecular  weight,  that  is,  a  molecule 
of  water  vapor  weighs  18  me- 
lt should  be  observed  that  the  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  compound  gas  is  a  less  accurate  opera- 
tion than  the  analysis  of  the  gas.  The  analysis  gives  an 
accurate  number  (the  combining  number  of  the  gas  or  gases 
under  consideration),  and  the  si)ecific  gravity  merely  tells 
what  multiple  of  that  number  to  take. 

Thus  from  the  law  of  Avogadro  we  are  enabled  very 
simply  to  decide  whether  a  number  is  the  molecular  weight 
or  a  multiple  or  sub-multiple  of  it  This  method  of  deter- 
mining molecular  weights  is  clearly  only  applicable  to 
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volatile  substances,  the  molecular  weights  of  the  QOQ-Tola< 
tile  substances  must  be  determined  in  other  ways. 

In  this  method  hydrogen  must  be  one  of  the  constituent 
elements,  or  the  atomic  weight  of  one  of  the  constituent 
elements  must  be  known  in  terms  of  hydrogen  as  standard. 

OIHEE  XITHODB  OP  DETEElCIinHO   KOLECnX&B  WZISHTS. 

The  determiDatioD  of  the  molecular  weights  of  substances  from  their 
gaseous  specific  gravities  is  the  most  important  but  not  the  only  method 
(or  determining  molecular  weights.  Sereral  other  methods  hare  become 
available  and  will  be  briefly  outlined. 

Holecnlar  Weiglits  from  Oamotic  PrsHiir*.  The  mixing  of  dis- 
similar substances,  gases,  liquids,  or  solids  in  solution,  through  mem- 
branous diaphragms  is  in  general  termed  osttKae.  Uembranous  bodies, 
such  as  rubber,  parchment,  etc.,  permit  the  passage  of  molecules  of  dif- 
ferent substances  with  very  unequal  facility.  If  a  solution  of  a  substance 
be  separated  from  a  quantity  of  the  pure  solrent  by  a  proper  diaphragm 
or  onnotic  membrane,  a  certain  pressure  will  be  exerted  on  the  membrane 
from  the  side  of  the  dissolved  substance.  This  pressure  is  called  otmotie 
pressure. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  osmotic  pressure  is  conditioned  by  the 
following  laws ; 

(1)  The  pressure  is  directly  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the 
solution,  or  to  the  weight  of  the  dissolved  sabstance  in  a  unit  of  volume 
ot  solvent. 

(a)  The  pressure  varies  directly  with  the  absolote  temperature,  for 
constant  vol D me. 

(3)  The  same  osmotic  pressors  can  be  obtained  by  dissolving  quantities 
of  substances  proportional  to  their  molecular  weights  in  equal  volumes  of 
t!ie  same  solvent  at  the  same  temperature. 

These  laws  form  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  solutions  which  has  been 
thus  stated  by  van't  Hoff :  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  sulatance  iit  solution 
isthesame  astht  go*  pressure  which  would  he  observed  if  the  dissolved 
stibstanoe  alone,  in  gaseous  state,  occupied  thf  volume  of  the  solution  at  the 
same  temperature. 

Many  clasaea  of  substances,  notably  the  aqueous  solutions  of  inorganic 
acids,  bases,  and  salts,  do  not  conform  to  the  above  relations ;  but  mniiy 
organic  solutions  do,  and  when  the  osmotic  pressure  can  be  found  it  gives 
ft  means  for  determining  molecular  weights. 
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Holocnlar  Wei^bts  by  DeprMsion  of  Freasiiig-poiiit.  It  baa  been 
shono  that  when  weights  of  substances  proportional  to  molecular  weights 
are  dissolved  in  equal  weights  of  the  same  soWent,  they  lower  the  free^- 
ing-point  o[  the  solvent  to  the  same  eTtent,  From  this  generalization  it 
is  evideDt  that  the  molecular  weights  may  be  determined.  This  method  is 
called  the  cryosayHc  method  ot  determiuing  molecular  weights. 

Uolecnlar  Weights  by  Lowering  Vapor  Pressure.  A  precisely  sim- 
ilar law  holds  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  A  dissolved  substance  upon  the 
vapor  pressure  of  the  solvent.  When  weights  of  substances  proportional 
to  molecular  weights  are  dissolved  in  equal  weights  of  the  solvent  ihey 
lower  to  the  same  extent  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  solvent.  This  fnct 
may  also  be  used  to  determine  molecular  weights.  In  the  method  involv- 
iug  the  lowering  ot  vapor  pressure,  it  has  been  found  more  easily  practi- 
cable to  determine  the  elevation  of  the  boiling-point.  The  last  two 
methods  are  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  that  by  osmotic  pressure, 
i.e.,  they  are  not  in  general  applicable  to  inoigauic  solutions.  The  sup- 
posed eiplanation  of  this  fact  will  l>e  referred  to  subsequently. 

Determination  of  Atomio  Weight!  from  Considerations  of 
Avogadro's  law.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that 
the  determinations  of  atomic  weights  by  the  methods  thus 
far  given  were  unsatisfactory,  because  of  our  inability  to 
decide  as  to  the  aamber  of  atoms  entering  the  molecule. 
It  will  now  be  shown  how  we  may  obtain  other  informa- 
tion on  this  point. 

Let  us  compare  the  gaseous  compounds  of  the  elements 
we  are  studying  with  each  other.  It  is  evident  that  a 
compound  molecule  must  contain  at  least  one  atom  of 
each  cDnatitnent  element,  therefore,  if  we  find  the  smallest 
weight  of  an  element  in  anj/  compound  we  shall  have 
found  its  atomic  weight. 

Take,  for  example,  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  in  Table 
I.  In  the  first  column  are  given  the  specific  gravities ;  the 
doubles  of  these  numbers  in  the  second  column  give  the 
molecular  weights  in  microcriths ;  in  the  third  column  is 
given  the  per  cent  of  hydrogen  in  the  molecule,  or  the 
proportion  which  the  weight  of  hydrogen  in  the  molecule 
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bears  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  molecule ;  in  the  fifth 
colnnm  this  weight  of  hydrogen  is  given  in  mc's. 


W«taht 

atsu. 


Bydroohloiio  add 

Hydrobromlc  acid 

Water  VADor 

Snlptaydrlc  BOld. 

Atfitiftrttil* ,>..., 

Pbospbonu  trihjdiide. . 

Manhgas 

Olafiamt  gw 


0377=W.i 
.0588=A 
,0682=A 


HCI 
HBr 
OH, 
8H, 
NH. 


It  is  thus  seen  that  the  smallest  weight  of  hydrogen  in 
any  of  these  compounds  is  one  mc,  and  this  is  the  small- 
est weight  yet  fonnd  in  any  compoand.  It  also  appears 
from  the  table  that  the  amounts  found  in  the  other  com- 
pounds are  multiples  of  this  small  weight 


HolscuUr      PnqMrtkui       Wolght 
W^ght  of  -.  rt  .- 


Water  ▼>por 

Oarbon  monoxid*,, 
Carbon  dioxtde . . . 
SnlphOT  dioxlda . . . 
Sulphur  faloxlda . . 


A  similar  comparison  of  the  compounds  of  oxygen  and 
chlorine  in  Tables  II  and  III,  shows  that  the  smallest 
amoants  of  these  elements  which  enter  are  respectively  16 
and  35  2  microcriths,  and  no  smaller  weights  have  ever 
been  fonnd  to  enter ;  again,  all  larger  amoants  are  multiples 
of  these  smaller  weights. 
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Specific 
Grtvitia. 

TcL 

H* 

Hydrochloric  add 

18,1 
39.1 
4..3 
6S.2 
,..4 
35.2 

86.2 
7B.2 
96.4 
138.4 
152.8 
70.4 

.9734=1^ 
.403  =^^ 

.774-i|:5 
1.000-1^ 

85.2 
8S.2 
70.4 
106.6 
140.8 
70.4 

HC] 

Carbonyl  chloride 

COCl, 

PCI, 

CCl, 

These  facts  lead  irresistibly  to  the  coDcluBion  that  these 
smallest  weights  are  our  chemical  units  or  atoms,  and  the 
larger  amounts  are  exact  multiples  because  they  contain 
two  or  more  atoms.  The  law  of  Avogadro  then  gives  ns 
the  means  of  deciding  as  to  the  molecular  weights  of  gaseons 
substances,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the  various  compounds 
we  select  lite  smallest  weight  of  an  element  which  enters 
any  compound  as  the  atomic  weight.  The  number  of  times 
this  weight  is  contained  in  the  other  molecules  gives  the 
number  of  atoms  of  the  element  which  enter  them. 

It  can  now  be  seen  that  had  we  not  taken  the  weight  of 
the  half-hydrogen  molecule  as  the  standard  for  molecular 
weights  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  express  the  smallest 
amounts  of  hydrogen  which  enter  certain  compounds  by 
one-half.  Our  standard  mc.  is  the  smaUest  mass  of  matter 
which  has  yet  been  separated  from  any  compound.  It  is 
the  chemical  atom,  and  since  it  is  the  half  molecule,  the 
molecule  of  hydrogen  evidently  contains  two  atoms. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  atomic  weights  depend 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  same  proportions  which  exist 
between  the  constitnents  of  any  compound,  exist  between 
the  constituents  of  the  molecules  of  said  compound.  Sach 
is  the  only  rational  assumption,  and  these  atomic  weights 
are  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms  or  chemical  units  of 
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different  substances,  or  the  actual  weights  of  the  different 
atoms  in  terms  oi  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  atom  taken 
as  unity. 

Componnds  sometimes  contain  the  elements  in  other 
proportions  than  that  of  atomic  weights,  but  the  variation 
from  atomic  proportions  arises  from  the  fact  that  molecules, 
as  already  stated,  are  formed  by  the  union  of  an  atom  of 
one  kind  with  one,  two,  or  three  of  another  kind,  or  two  of 
a  kind  with  three  of  another,  etc.,  etc.  These  different 
proportions  are  all  combining  or  equivalent  weights,  and  it 
is  clear  that  they  must  be  multiples  or  sub-multiples  of  the 
atomic  weights.  When  elements  unite  in  the  proportion 
of  one  atom  to  one  of  another  kind,  the  equivalent  weights 
are  the  same  as  atomic  weights,  but  they  are  different  when 
the  atoms  unite  in  other  proportions. 

The  relations  between  specific  gravities  and  adopted 
molecular  weights  are  not  usually  so  exact  as  is  indicated 
in  Tables  T,  II,  and  III.  The  numbers  there  given  (specific 
gravities)  may  be  considered  as  corrected  by  the  results  of 
chemical  analysis. 

From  certain  of  their  volatile  compounds,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  Avogadro's  law,  the  atomic  weights  of  the  follow. 
Ing  thirty-eight  elements  have  been  determined : 

Aluminum,  antimony,  arsenic,  boron,  bromine,  bismuth, 
carbon,  cadmium,  chlorine,  chromium,  copper,  fluorine, 
gallium,  hydrogen,  indium,  iodine,  iron,  lead,  mercury, 
molybdenum,  nickel,  nitrogen,  osmium,  oxygen,  phos- 
phorus, selenium,  silicon,  sulphur,  tantalum,  tellurium, 
thorium,  titanium,  tungsten,  vanadium,  zinc,  and  zirconium. 

By  this  method  alone  four  of  the  elements  named  (alum- 
inum, copper,  gallium  and  iron)  have  atomic  weights  double 
those  usually  assigned  them. 

Hnmb«r  of  Atomi  in  Elementary  Holecnlei.  When  the 
atomic  and  molecular  weights  of  an  element  are  known  it 
is  evident  that  the  quotient  of  the  latter  by  the  formei 
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gives  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule.  The  molecnlar 
'  weights  of  thirteen  of  the  elements  have  been  detennined 
from  their  specific  gravities  in  the  gaseons  state  and  thence 
the  number  of  atoms  in  their  molecules.  The  elements  re- 
ferred to  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table,  together  with  the 
relations  between  their  atomic  and  molecular  weights : 


BlemeoM. 

Uoleculu-  Weight. 
Atomic  WelKbT. 

Niirogen 

Tellurtum 

^^^;::;:::  ;.'■.:;;:: 

It  it  tbQB  Been  that  cadminm,  mercurj,  and  zinc  are  monatomio  and 
pbospboros  and  arsenic  are  tetratomic,  the  others  were  diatomic  under  th» 
ooaditions  of  the  experiments.  Those  elements  marked  with  an  asterisk 
varied  in  specific  gravity  with  certain  variations  of  temperature.  Thus, 
Bulptaur  at  a  lower  temperature  had  six  atoms  in  a  molecule,  and  iodine,  at 
a  higher  temperature  than  that  employed  in  the  table,  had  one  atom  in  the 
molecule. 

Most  of  the  elementary  bodies  thus  appear  to  be 
diatomic.  That  this  conclusion  is  involved  in  the  law  of 
Avogadro  may  also  be  seen  from  the  following  considera- 
tion. It  is  known  that  one  volume  of  hydrogen  combines 
with  one  volume  of  chlorine  to  form  two  volumes  of  HCl ; 
from  the  law,  each  of  the  two  volumes  of  HCl  contains  as 
many  molecules  of  HCl  as  each  of  the  original  volumes 
contained  molecules  of  H  and  CI  respectively  ;  now  suppose 
that  the  volumes  of  H  and  CI  each  contain  n  molecules  of 
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H  and  CI  respectively,  the  two  volumes  of  HCl  must  each 
contain  n  molecules,  and  as  each  molecule  of  HCl  must  con- 
tain at  least  one  atom  of  H  and  one  of  CI,  there  must  have 
been  at  least  2n  atoms  of  each  of  these  elements,  and  con- 
sequently two  atoms  to  each  of  the  ti  molecules.  In  the 
same  manner,  by  considering  the  fact  that  one  volume  of 
oxygen  combines  with  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  form 
two  volumes  of  water  vapor,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  molecule  of  oxygen  contains  two  atoms,  and  by 
simitar  considerations  of  certain  of  their  compounds  the 
molecoles  of  nitrogen  and  sulphnr  may  be  shovoi  to  con- 
tain two  atoms. 

These  are  unavoidable  conclnsions  from  the  law  of  Avogadro,  but  there 
la  also  some  independent  evidence  that  certain  niolecnlee  of  elements 
contain  two  atoms.  Thus  it  was  found  that  carbon  burned  in  the  protoxide 
of  nitrogen  produces  more  beat  than  when  bumed  in  oxygon.  A  natural 
explanation  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  supposition  that  it  requires  more 
beat  to  decompose  the  molecule  of  oxygen  (it  being  composed  of  two  atoms) 
than  it  does  to  decompose  the  molecule  of  the  protoxide  of  nilrc^n. 
Again,  the  nascent  state  which  has  been  referred  to  as  favorable  to 
chemical  action  may  be  conceived  to  be  due  to  the  nncombined  condition 
of  the  elementary  atoms  when  just  liberated  from  some  previous  com- 
bination. Thus,  when  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  through  nitric  acid  it  pro- 
duces no  chemical  change,  but  if  produced  in  the  acid  it  decomposes  some 
of  it.  The  molecules  above  referred  to  each  have  two  atoms,  but  such  is 
not  the  case  with  all  elementary  molecules. 

Again,  the  relations  between  the  specific  heats  of  gases  at  a  constant 
volame  and  at  a  constant  pressure  are  not  exactly  what  they  should  be  from 
a  consideration  of  the  external  work  done  ;  it  requires  more  heat  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  a  gas  under  constant  volume  than  it  should,  in  propor- 
tion to  that  required  under  constant  pressure.  Kow  it  may  be  supposed 
that  a  portion  of  the  heat  is  consumed  in  the  first  case  in  producing  a  motion 
among  the  particles  of  the  molecnies  which  does  not  appear  as  change  of 
temperature,  and  if  the  supposition  be  correct,  then  the  discrepancy  re- 
ferred to  should  not  be  ol»erved  in  a  gas  whose  molecule  contains  one  atom. 
The  relation  between  the  specific  heat  of  mercnry  vapor  at  a  constant 
pressure  and  constant  volume  was  found  to  accord  exactly  with  theory, 
which  seems  to  be  a  physical  proof  that  the  mercury  molecule  has  but  one 
atom. 
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Iflomorpbous  Relatiooi.  Bodies  which  crystallize  in  the 
same  or  in  very  similar  forms  are  said  to  be  isomorphons, 
and  the  fact  that  many  compounds  of  similar  chemical 
constitution  do  crystallize  in  the  same  form  led  some 
chemists  to  believe  that  the  same  crystalline  form  assured 
the  same  atomic  constitution  of  the  respective  molecules 
of  the  substances,— that  an  equal  number  of  atoms  arranged 
in  the  same  way  or  united  in  the  same  way,  gave  the  same 
crystalline  form. 

It  is  now  known  that  when  the  term  isomorphism  is 
used  in  the  above  sense  the  conclusion  is  not  warranted. 
If,  in  addition  to  the  same  crystalline  form,  we  impose  the 
condition  that  the  bodies  shall  be  capable  of  producing  from 
solutions  homogeneous  crystal  forms  containing  varying 
pr(»pintions  of  the  two  ingredients,  the  idea  of  isomorphism 
becuHiea  much  more  restricted,  and  the  conclusions  which 
result  from  its  application  in  fixing  atomic  weights  are  gen- 
enilly  saiislactory.  Thus,  it  is  known  that  aluminum  and 
oxyf^eu  unite  in  only  one  proportion,  17.9  of  aluminum  to 
16  of  oxygen,  but  this  same  proportion  exists  in  the 
numbers  of 

AliimiDtim  and  Oiygea. 

3fi.8  33 

63.8  .48 

71.6  64 

and  the  atomic  weight  assigned  to  Al  will  depend  upon 
the  constitution  assigned  to  the  oxide.     If  the  oxide  be  a 

Oxygen.    Aluminum. 

monoxide,  we  shall  have        AlO         =      16  17.9 

dioxide,  we  shall  have  AlO,       =      32  35.8 

trioxide,  we  shall  have  AlO,       =      48  53.7 

sesQuioxide,  we  shall  have    AI.O,      =      48         \ 

(26.9 
The  numbers  in  the  last  column  are  the  weights  which 
must  be  assigned  to  the  atom  of  aluminum  according  to 
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Ihe  several  modes  of  constitution  indicated  in  the  first 
column.  The  constitution  of  the  oxide  alone  does  not 
enable  us  to  decide  between  the  different  formulfe,  but  aa 
the  alaminum  oxide  is  isomorphous  with  the  sesqnioxide 
of  iron,  it  is  assumed  to  be  a  sesquioxide;  its  atomic  weight 
thus  becomes  fixed  as  36.9.  This  determination  requires 
the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  to  be  known. 

The  utility  of  this  law  is  limited  in  application  to 
groups  of  closely  allied  substances,  and  its  indications 
become  more  valuable  when  connected  with  conclusions 
from  other  physical  laws.  The  law  of  isomorphism  waa 
first  enunciated  by  Mitscherlich  in  1819. 

Volume  Selationa  of  Elements  and  Compound!.  Under  the 
law  of  Avogadro  we  have  seen  that  when  hydrogen  is  used 
as  the  standard  for  specific  gravities  and  the  half-hydro- 
gen molecule  as  the  standard  for  molecular  weights,  the 
specific  gravities  of  gases  are  the  halves  of  their  molecular 
weights.  As  most  elementary  gases  are  diatomic,  it  follows 
that  the  atomic  weights  and  specific  gravities  of  elementary 
gases  are  given  by  the  same  numbers  ;  one-half  their  molec- 
ular weights.  Since  specific  gravities  are  given  by  the 
weights  of  equal  volumes,  it  follows  that  eqnal  volumes  of 
elementary  gases  contain  atomic  proportions  by  weight. 
From  the  above  relations  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  number 
of  volumes  of  the  diatomic  elementary  gases  which  combine 
to  form  a  compound  gas  are  indicated  by  the  number  of 
atoms  of  each  element  which  enter  the  molecule  of  the 
compound  gas.    Thus,  to  form 

HCI  there  nre  required  1  toI.  H  and  one  vol.       01 

NH.  there  are  required  1  vol.  N  and  three  vols.  H 

OHi  (water  vapor)  there  are  required  1  vol.  0  and  two  vols.     H 

Research  widely  extended  has  proven  that,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  which  may  yet  disappear,  the  molecules  of 
compound  gaseous  bodies  occupy  twice  the  space  of  the 
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hydrogen  atom,  no  matter  how  many  atoms  of  the  elemen- 
tary gases  enter  the  compound  molecule.  Thas,  each  of 
the  molecules  HCl,  NHg,  CH^,  CH,,  CO,  etc.,  occupies- 
twice  the  space  of  the  hydrogen  atom. 

Since  the  same  proportions  exist  between  the  qaantities 
of  the  elements  which  form  the  whole  body  as  do  between 
the  quantities  which  form  the  molecule,  it  follows  that  no 
matter  how  many  volumes  of  elementary  gases  combine 
to  form  a  compound  gas  of  the  first  order,  they  are  all  con- 
densed to  two  volumes  in  the  compound.  All  molecules, 
whether  of  the  first  or  a  higher  order,  occupy  equal  spaces, 
hence  the  same  law  of  condensation  holds  in  combinations 
of  higher  order  than  the  first. 

This  law  of  condensation  is  illustrated  in  the  examples 
below, 

2  Tol.  H       +  )  vol,  O  give  2  yol.  wat«r  vapor  =  OHi 

2  Tol.  CI      +1  vol.  0  give  2  Tol.  hypoohlorous  uihjdrtde  =  OliO 
2  vol.  N       +1  yol.  O  give  2  vol.  nitrogen  protoxide  =  NiO 

1  vol.  CI       -f  1  vol.  H  give  2  vol.  bydrochlorio-acid  gu      =  HCl 

1  vol.  N       +8  vol.  H  give  2  vol.  ammonia  =  NH. 

2  vol.  CO     -t-  2  voLGIgive  2  vol.  carbonyl  chloride  =  COCIi 
2  vol.  CiHt  +  1  vol.  O  give  2  vol.  ethene  oxide  =  CiH.O 

Apparent  Mxceptions  to  the  Law  of  Volumes.  From 
the  foregoing  considerations  it  is  seen  that  the  molecules  of 
gaseous  bodies  are  believed  to  occupy  equal  spaces,  twice 
the  space  occupied  by  the  hydrogen  atom,  and  that  their 
Tapor  densities  referred  to  hydrogen  are  the  halves  of  their 
molecular  weights.  There  are  a  few  apparent  exceptions  to 
this  law,  but  the  exceptions  are  believed  to  be  due  to  molec- 
ular changes  which  take  place  in  the  bodies  under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat  daring  the  determination  of  their  vapor 
densities,  and  that  there  is  no  occasion  as  yet  to  doubt  the 
validity  of  Avogadro's  law.  Among  the  bodies  which  were 
first  thought  to  be  exceptions  may  be  mentioned 
PCl8,NH«Cl,  andCaH^O,. 
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The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  atomic  weight  of  a 
simple  body  by  its  density  is  called  the  atomic  volume,  and 
-that  obtained  by  dividing  the  molecular  weight  of  a  body 
by  its  density  is  called  the  molecidar  volume.  If  matter 
were  continaoos  these  quotients  would  give  the  relative 
volumes  of  atoms  and  molecules. 

Specific  Heati  and  Atomic  Weighti.  The  investigations  of 
Pettit  and  Dulong  in  relation  to  the  specific  heats  of  the 
solid  elements  developed  the  fact  that  their  specific  heats 
are  very  nearly  inversely  proportional  to  their  atomic 
weights,  so  that  if  atomic  proportions,  by  weight,  of  these 
different  elements  be  taken,  the  quantity  of  heat  to  change 
the  temperature  of  these  proportions  through  equal  inter- 
vals is  the  same  in  all. 

In  the  following  table  a  number  of  the  solid  elements  are 
arranged  according  to  their  determined  specific  heats,  be- 
ginniog  with  those  having  the  greatest : 


H. 

A. 

HXA. 

Lithium 

Bodlom 

Potimrfum... 

0.941 
0.285 
0.214 
O.IM 
0.114 
0.100 
0.0002 
0.0965 
0.0070 
O.0S62 
0.0824 
0.0)124 
0.0807 

7 

26'» 
88.9 
55. B 
58  3 
68.1 
04.9 
107.1 
118.1 
196.7 
193.8 
206.4 

« 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
fl 
6 
0 
« 

e 

6 

6 
7 
8 
ts 
1 
3 
0 
2 
1 
6 
8 
1 
8 

Nickel 

Oepp^ 

Silver 

Gold 

Platinum.... 
Le«MJ 

Id  the  first  column  are  the  specific  heats,  in  the  second 
the  atomic  weights,  and  in  the  third  the  product  of  these 
numbers  ;  water  is  taken  as  the  standard  for  specific  lients. 
This  table  exhibits  the  inverse  relation  existing  between 
atomic  weights  and  specific  heats  and  the  products  all  fall 
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between  the  nambers  6.4  and  6.9  ;  the  mean  value  when  all 
the  solid  elements  are  considered  is  nsually  given  as  6.4.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  variations  from  this  pumber,  but  the 
variations  are  Blight  and  are  probably  due  to  the  causes 
which  influence  the  thermal  condition  of  bodies  and  render 
the  exact  determination  of  specific  heats  uncertain. 

Since  the  annonncement  of  Pettit  and  Dulong  in  1819, 
that  the  atoms  of  all  elements  have  the  same  capacity  for 
heat,  or  the  same  specific  heat,  many  facts  have  been 
accumulated  in  favor  of  the  generalization  and  render  it 
very  probable  that  it  is  correct. 

This  number  (6.4)  is  frequently  called  the  atomic  heat 
of  elements. 

This  law  gives  us  a  ready  means  for  the  determination 
of  the  atomic  weights  of  elements  when  their  specific  heats 
are  known,  it  being  only  necessary  to  divide  the  number 
6.4  by  the  specific  heat.  However,  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining specific  heats  accurately  limits  very  much  this 
method  of  arriving  at  atomic  weights,  bat  the  law  enables 
us  to  decide  with  certainty  between  two  or  more  possible 
hypotheses. 

We  have  seen  that  analysis  will  give  the  proportions  of 
the  constituents  of  a  compound  with  a  great  degree  of 
accuracy,  and  if  we  can  decide  as  to  the  number  of  atoms 
of  the  respective  elements  in  the  compound  the  atomic 
weights  become  known,  e.g.,  analysis  shows  that  silver 
chloride  contains  107.1  parts  of  silver  and  35.2  parts  of 
chlorine.  With  only  this  fact  we  cannot  tell  whether  there 
be  one  or  more  atoms  of  silver,  but  by  dividing  6.4  by  the 
specific  heat  of  silver  (.067)  we  get  112,  a  number  so  nearly 
coinciding  with  the  result  of  analysis  as  to  show  beyond 
doubt  that  there  is  but  one  atom.  As  the  result  of  analysis 
is  more  reliable  than  the  determination  of  specific  heat,  we 
accept  107.1  astheweightoftheatom  of  silver,  the  specific 
heat  merely  deciding  ns  as  to  the  number  of  atoms  in  the 
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molecDle  of  tbe  compound.  This  method  requires  that  the 
atomic  weight  of  one  of  the  combining  elements  be  known. 

The  specific  heats  of  the  elementary  bodies  have  not 
been  determined  at  any  common  temperature,  so  that  the 
values  found  are  not  strictly  comparable.  The  apecific 
heats  of  the  elements  generally  vary  with  the  temperature, 
but  there  are  certain  temperature  intervals,  different  for 
the  different  elements,  between  the  limits  of  which  the 
specific  heats  are  nearly  constant.  For  this  interval  only 
is  the  law  of  Dnlong  and  Pettit  true. 

The  following  forty-nine  solid  elements  have  had  their 
specific  heats  determined  directly : 


Aluminum 

Cobalt 

Magnesium 

Selenium 

Antimony 

Copper 

Manganese 

Silicon 

Arsenic 

Didyminm 

Mercury 

Silver 

Boron 

Gallium 

Molybdenum 

Sulphur 

Beryllium 

Gold 

Nickel 

Sodium 

Bismuth 

Indium 

Osmium 

Tellurium 

Bromine 

Iodine 

PaUadiom 

Thallium 

Carbon 

Iridium 

Phosphorus 

Thorium 

Cadmium 

Iron 

Platinum 

Tin 

Calcium 

Lanthanum 

Potassium 

Tungsten 

Cerium 

Lead 

Rubidium 

Uranium 

Chromium 

Lithium 

Ruthenium 

Zinc 

Zirconium 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  product  of  the  specific 
heat  into  tbe  atomic  weight  is  approximately  equal  to  6.4, 
all  falling  between  6  and  7.  The  exceptions  are  boron, 
beryUium,  carbon,  gallium,  and  silicon. 

The  law  of  eqaal  atomic  beats  has  been  found  fn  many  instances  to 
extend  to  obemical  compounds  in  the  case  of  bodies  of  similar  atomic 
oomposition.  In  such  cases  the  prodnuta  of  the  specific  beats  into  molecu- 
lar weights  are  nearlr  constant  and  are  equal  to  as  many  times  6.4  as 
there  are  atoms  in  tbe  molecule.    The  application  of  (he  law  has  been 
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extended  ao  as  to  juBtiff  the  statement  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  com- 
poimd  is  the  sum  of  the  specific  heats  of  its  elementary  componeDts.  Tbi« 
principle  has  been  applied  to  many  componnda  for  the  determination  of 
atomic  weights. 

In  the  case  of  the  solid  elements,  when  their  specific  heats  are  deter- 
mined under  specified  conditions,  it  may  be  considered  that  there  are  noex- 
ceptiooB  to  the  law  of  Pettit  and  Dnlong,  so  closely  do  the  products  of  the 
atomic  weights  and  specific  heats  approximate  to  a  common  number.  The 
difficulty  of  determining  how  much  of  the  heat  trKuaferred  to  gases  and 
compounds  is  consumed  in  performing  internal  and  external  work,  and 
how  much  in  simply  affecting  temperature,  renders  it  as  yat  difficult  to 
bring  them  under  the  general  law.  It  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  thii 
will  be  done  as  our  knowledge  of  molecular  structure  increases. 

VALENCT    OR   aUAVTITALEHCS. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  atomic  and  equivalent 
weights  of  some  of  the  elementa  are  the  same,  and  in 
others  that  the  atomic  weight  is  some  mnltiple  of  the 
equivalent  weight.  In  other  words,  that  atoms  of  certain 
elements  can  only  replace  or  combine  with  atoms  of  other 
elements  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  one ;  in  other  cases, 
this  equivalency  or  substitution  can  occnr  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  atom  to  two  or  more  of  another  kind ;  thus, 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  always  combine  with  hydro- 
gen in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  to  one,  oxygen  and 
sulphur  one  atom  to  two  of  hydrogen,  and  when  sodium 
acts  on  hydrochloric  acid  each  atom  of  sodium  replaces 
one  of  hydrogen,  as  Na  +  HCl  =  NaCl  +  H ;  with  zinc 
tinder  the  same  circumstances  each  atom  replaces  two  of  H, 
as  Zu  +  2HCI  =  ZnCl,  +  H, .  This  difference  of  combining 
or  replacing  power  is  generally  called  voJency.  The  valency 
of  an  element  may  be  defined  as  the  number  of  equivalent 
weights  contained  in  its  atomic  weight 

If  we  select  the  hydrogen  atom  as  the  standard  for  refer- 
ence, the  valency  of  any  other  element  is  known  by  the 
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tinmber  of  hydrogen  atoms  that  its  atom  is  equivalent  to 
in  the  sense  jast  given.  The  elements  have  been  classed 
according  to  degree  of  valency  as  univalent,  bivalent, 
trivalent,  etc.,  and  are  called  monads,  dyads,  triads,  tetrads, 
pentads,  et«.  The  elements  of  even  valency  are  also  called 
artiada  and  those  of  uneven  valency  perissads.  The 
valency  is  sometimes  indicated  by  putting  dashes  or  Koman 
numerals  after  the  symbols  of  the  elements,  thus,  O",  C", 
P\  et«. 

Another  method  of  indicating  the  valencies  of  elements 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  satisfied 
it)  combination  is  by  graphic  formulee ;  thus,  water  may  be 
represented  by 

H— O— H 
and  carbon  dioxide  by 

0=C  =  0, 
marsh  gas  by 

H 

H— C— H. 


These  are  called  graphic  or  structural  formulae,  and  indicate 
nothing  more  than  the  degree  of  valency  of  the  elements 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  be 
satisfied  in  combination.  The  short  lines  extending 
between  the  atomic  symbols  are  intended  to  express  the 
valence  action  or  combining  capacity  exerted  between  the 
atoms  connected. 

The  valency  of  an  atom  as  shown  by  its  replacing  power 
corresponds  exactly  with  that  shown  by  its  combining 
power,  that  is,  an  atom  capable  of  replacing  a  certain 
number  of  mooad  atoms  is  also  capable  of  combining  with 
the  same  number ;  thus,  the  atom  of  zinc  which  is  capable 
of  replacing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  is  also  capable  of 
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combining  with  two  atoms  of  CI,  or  Bi^  monad  elements. 
This  property  of  valence  is  inherent  to  radicals,  already 
defined,  as  well  as  to  elements,  and  is  manifested  when 
they  change  places  in  reactions  with  other  radicals  or 
elementary  atoms  ;  some  radicals  are  capable  of  combining 
with  or  replacing  one  monad  atom  and  others  more  than 
one. 

In  the  above  graphic  formulee  it  is  seen  that  the  units 
of  valency  of  each  atom  are  represented  as  satisfied  by 
combination  with  units  of  valency  of  other  atoms.  Such 
compounds  are  sometimes  called  normal  or  saturated  com- 
pounds, and  in  the  molecule  of  such  a  satnrated  compouDd 
the  sum  of  the  perissad  atoms  is  always  an  even  nnmber. 
This  is  the  law  of  even  nwmhers,  and  it  is  of  necessity  true 
in  such  saturated  compounds,  from  the  above  definition. 
To  form  a  saturated  molecule  under  the  hypothesis  of 
valency  it  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  the  units  of 
valency  of  each  atom  shall  combine  with  the  units  belong- 
ing to  atoms  of  different  elements.  They  sometimes  combine 
with  those  of  other  atoms  of  the  same  element,  thus, 

C— C  C— C— C 
III  III  W  II  III 
H)  Hg    Hg  Hj  H) 

which  are  saturated  hydrocarbons.* 

By  considering  the  above  formulae  it  is  evident  that  if 
an  atom  of  any  kind  could  be  removed  the  balance  of 
valency  would  be  destroyed  and  a  certain  number  of  units 
of  valency  would  be  left  unsatisfied ;  thus,  if  from  the 
saturated  molecule  CH*  we  remove  one  atom  of  H,  we  get 
the  compound  CH,;  from  SOg  remove  one  atom  of  O  and  we 
get  SO,.     These  unsaturated  molecules  constitute  the  com- 

*It  U  STident  f rom  tbia  coosldenttion  tLal  ttiera  Is  slack  of  precisioD  in  the 
deflottion  of  a  " saturated  molecule."  Other  deflnitloaa  have  been  proposed, 
bat  are  apoD  the  whole  not  more  satisfaetorr. 
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jwund  radicals  already  referred  to,  and  the  valency  of  a 
compound  radical  may  generally  be  said  to  equal  tho 
valency  of  the  atom  or  atoms  which  the  saturated  molec'ule 
may  be  considered  to  have  lost.  As  already  stated,  it  is 
only  a  few  of  these  aon-satnrated  molecules  that  exist  in  a 
free  state,  as  CO,  SO,,  etc.;  in  other  cases,  two  of  the  un- 
saturated molecules  combine  with  each  other,  and  then 
again  they  apx)ear  aa  transferable  compounds  in  chemical 
reactions  without  isolation.  The  tendency  of  unsaturated 
compound  molecules  to  combine  with  each  other  seems  to  be 
analogous  to  the  action  of  the  atoms  of  elementary  bodies ; 
we  have  already  seen  that  these  elementary  atoms  seldom 
exist  in  the  free  state,  but  are  combined  in  pairs.  It  may 
also  be  stated  that  generally  the  compound  radicals  which 
exist  separately  have  an  even  valency. 

Variable  Valenoy.  The  valency  of  an  element  as  above 
expressed,  and  as  determined  by  the  number  of  atoms  which 
ent«r  its  compounds,  is  not  a  constant  and  unvarying  prop- 
erty of  many  elementa  This  is  especially  shown  by  their 
varying  degrees  of  combining  power;  thus,  tin  forms  two 
compounds  with  CI,  viz.:  SnClj  and  SnClj,  and  phosphorus 
forms  PCI,  and  PClj.  Numerous  other  examples  might  be 
given.  Thus  arises  the  difficulty  of  classifying  the  elements 
according  to  valency.  The  influence  of  the  property  which 
we  have  termed  valency,  in  its  variation,  brings  about  the 
same  results  which  come  from  the  law  of  multiples  ;  the 
difficulty  in  determining  valency  is  the  same  as  in  tixing 
equivalent  weights,  and  follows  from  the  combination  of 
elements  in  different  proportions.  The  atomic  weight  is 
equal  to  the  equivalent  weight  multiplied  by  the  valency, 
and  when  either  of  the  latter  is  determined  the  other  will 
be  also. 

When  the  same  element  shows  different  degrees  of 
valency  some  one  degree  is  generally  more  common  and 
the  compounds  resulting  from  its  action   more  perma- 
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nent  than  any  other,  and  in  several  elements,  as  hydrogen 
and  the  alkaline  metals,  the  Talency  has  been  found  in- 
variable. 

Of  the  multivalent  elements  the  variation  in  valency 
usually  takes  place  by  a  loss  or  gain  of  two  units  of  valency, 
so  that  the  possible  conditions  of  the  same  element  are 
usually  all  even  or  all  odd ;  thus,  CI  may  be  univalent, 
trivalent,  quinquivalent,  and  septivalent;  :S'may  be  bivalent, 
quadrivalent,  or  sexvalent. 

Valency  and  Affinity.  Valency  and  affinity  are  properties 
of  the  atoms  which,  as  yet  understood,  are  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent. Affinity  is  conceived  as  the  property  of  matter  by 
virtue  of  which  compounds  are  formed  and  exist.  Valency 
has  reference  to  saturating  power  or  to  the  number  of 
atoms  that  enter  the  molecule  of  the  compound.  The 
greatest  affinity  may  be  exerted  between  elements  of  small 
valency,  and  elements  with  variable  valency  often  exercise 
their  smaller  valency  when  combining  with  those  for  which 
they  have  greatest  affinity,  and  their  higher  valency  in 
combining  with  those  for  which  they  have  least  affinity. 
Affinity  is  related  to  the  energy  of  action,  while  the  idea 
of  valency  refers  more  to  the  structure  of  the  molecule. 

Thus  valency,  like  affinity,  seems  to  be  a  relative  property 
of  the  elements,  depending  upon  a  number  of  conditions, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  temperature,  the  influence 
of  atoms  upon  each  other,  and  possibly  the  relative  quanti- 
ties of  the  acting  substances. 

The  abstract  idea  of  valency  has  reference  only  to  the  numerical 
capacity  of  saturation,  atom-fixing  power  of  the  different  atoms,  but  any 
concrete  conception  of  valency  invariably  snggests  the  arrangement  of 
atoms  in  the  molecule,  attempts  to  formulate  the  structure  of  the  mole- 
cules of  bodies  and  to  ezpresa  the  relation  between  the  atoms  thereof.  The 
hypothesis  of  valenoy  involves  many  considerations  and  permits  the  eipres- 
sioQ  of  a  large  number  of  tacts  and  conclusions  in  a  concise  and  intelligible 
mautier;  but  the  property  of  valency  has  not  been  shown  to  be  an  Iq' 
wUble  factor  in  the  phf^nomena  which  result  in  chemical  compounds. 
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We  have  here  introduced  only  such  considerations  of 
the  valency  of  elements  as  are  most  essential  in  enabling 
the  stndent  to  readily  express  correctly  in  chemical  lan- 
guage the  ordinary  reactions,  the  results  of  the  general 
laws  of  combination.  Those  considerations  are,  in  the 
main,  independent  of  all  arbitrary  assumptions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  property  called  valency,  and  depend  upon 
experimental  observation. 

PROPEATIES  OF  CERTAIH  UFORTANT  S1TBSTAHCE8. 

In  connection  with  the  principles  already  set  forth  it 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  student  to  commit  to 
memory  the  specific  properties  of  certain  bodies.  A 
knowledge  of  these  properties  will  facilitate  the  anticipa- 
tion and  expression  of  many  reaction  processes.  The  class 
arrangement  will  save  many  special  efforts  of  memory. 
The  statements  apply  to  very  nearly  all  the  bodies  belong. 
ing  to  the  classes  of  salts  indicated,  and  may  by  the 
general  stndent  be  considered  as  applicable  to  all  the  im- 
portant salts  he  will  be  called  upon  to  consider. 

I.  Ordinary  valency  of  elements  named : 

H'  Na'  S"  Hg"  Pe" 

Ci'  Ag'  Ca"  Zn"  C" 

K'  O"  Pb"  Ba"     '  N» 

II.  The  nitrates  are  all  soluble  in  water. 

III.  All  dichlorides  are  soluble  in  water  except  the 
dichloride  of  lead.  All  monochlorides  are  soluble  in  water 
except  those  of  silver  and  mercury. 

IV.  All  siUphates  are  insoluble  in  alcohol;  all  are 
soluble  in  water,  except  that  of  barium,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  those  of  calcium,  strontium,  lead,  and  silver, 
which  are  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

The  carbonates  are  all  insoluble  in  water,  except  those 
of  the  alkalies ;  and  are  all  decomposed  by  heat,  except 
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those  of  the  alkalies.  All  carbonates  are  soluble  in  water 
containing  carbon  dioxide  in  solution.  All  carbonates  are 
decomposed  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
carbon  dioxide  escaping  with  efferveBcence. 

STOICHIOHETRY. 

That  class  of  chemical  computations  which  can  be  made 
from  a  consideration  of  the  numerical  relations  of  atomic 
weights  and  the  volume  relations  of  elements  and  com- 
pounds is  called  sUnchiom^ric<U,  From  a  knowledge  of 
preceding  principles  many  such  computations  are  possible. 
It  has  already  been  stat«d  that  the  symbols  of  the  respec- 
tive  elements  represent  atoms,  and  that  the  atoms  of  differ* 
ent  elements  have  diflFerent  weights,  that  the  molecular 
weights  of  substances  are  the  sums  of  the  weights  of  the 
atoms  in  their  respective  molecules.  In  the  most  limited 
sense  chemical  symbols  represent  atomic  weights  of  their 
respective  elements  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  the  H  atom, 
but  in  a  more  general  sense,  in  all  equations,  reactions,  and 
formulffi  they  stand  for  quantities  proportional  to  atomic 
weights,  and  when  the  amount  by  weight  of  any  one  ele- 
ment in  a  formula  or  equation  is  given,  the  amounts  of  all 
the  others  become  known. 

P«roeatage  Compoiition.  Thus,  the  formula  for  water  ia 
OH,,  and  from  the  relations  expressed  in  the  formula  if 
either  the  amount  of  H  or  O  is  assumed,  the  amount  of  the 
other  element  is  also  known. 

From  the  formula  for  a  substance  it  is  evident  that  we 
may  also  readily  compute  its  percentage  composition;  thus, 
the  formula  for  alcohol  is  C,H,0,  the  molecular  weight  is  46, 
hence  in  46  parts  by  weight  of  alcohol  there  are,  34  of  C 

6of  H 
16of  0 

46 
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hence  in  100  parts  we  shonld  have 

for  C  46  :  24 : ;  100  :  X  =  62.18 
forH46:  6  :  :100:  y  =  13.04 
forO  46;  16: :  100:  z  =  34.78 

100.00 

Having  given  the  percentage  composition  of  a  snbstance 
we  can  also  readily  determine  the  nmnerical  relations 
existing  among  the  atoms,  but  not  necessarily  the  actual 
number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule ;  thns,  the  percentage 
oompoaitlon  of  acetic  acid  is 


100.00 

fflnce  these  numbers  are  the  relative  weights  of  the  elements 
in  the  substance,  if  we  divide  them  by  the  atomic  weights 
the  quotients  wHl  express  the  relations  existing  among  the 
numbers  of  atoms  of  the  different  elements.  Performing 
the  division  referred  to  we  have  for  the  numerical  relation 
of  atoms 

which  is  evidently  the  same  as 
C.HA- 

EmpMoal  vaA  Moleoolar  Formoln.  The  simplest  expres* 
sion  for  the  numerical  relations  existing  among  the  atoms 
of  a  molecule  of  a  substance  is  called  its  empirical  ioTva\i\B. ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  we  express  the  numerical  relation 
among  the  atoms  by  the  smallest  whole  numbers  possible; 
thus  above  CiHaOi  is  the  empirical  formula  for  acetic  acid. 
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The  same  relations  exist  among  tlie  nambera  of  atoms 
whetlier  the  formula  be  C,HiO„  C^40„  orC,H,0„  etc. 

The  formula  which  gives  the  exact  number  of  atoms  of 
each  of  the  elements  which  enters  the  molecule  of  a  sub- 
stance is  called  the  molecular  formula.  It  cannot  be  com- 
puted with  certainty  from  the  percentage  composition 
alone,  but  if  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  is 
known  the  problem  admits  of  definite  solution,  for  from 
the  molecular  weight  we  know  the  sum  of  the  atomic 
weights,  and  can  decide  which  of  the  formulte  expressing 
the  numerical  relations  among  the  atoms  is  the  molecular 
formula. 

Thus,  in  the  example  above  the  molecular  weight  of 
the  acetic  acid  is  60,  hence  it  is  evident  that  of  the  pos- 
sible formulffi  OaH«Oi  is  the  molecular  formula  of  the  acid. 
The  molecular  formula  is  always  the  same  as,  or  a  multiple 
of,  the  empirical  formula. 

Froblemi  Involving  Weight!.  Since,  as  has  been  said,  in 
the  most  general  sense  the  symbols  represent  quantities 
proportional  to  atomic  weights  and  formulte  represent 
quantities  proportional  to  molecular  weights,  it  is  easy  to 
determine  the  amounts  of  the  various  snbstances  indicated 
in  any  equation  when  the  amount  of  any  one  is  assumed. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  express  the  atomic 
and  molecular  weights  of  the  different  terms  of  the  equa- 
tion and  simple  proportions  will  solve  the  problem. 

Thus,  in  the  equation  - 

Zn  -f  2HC1  =  ZnCU  +  H„ 

expressing  the  action  of  Zn  upon  HCl,  suppose  we  assume 
that  Zn  stands  for  10  ounces  of  zinc,  then  to  determine  how 
much  HCl  is  indicated  we  proceed  as  follows  :  the  atomic 
weight  of  Zn  =  640  and  the  molecular  weight  of  HCl  =  36.2. 
The  reaction  indicates  that  for  the  transformation  of  64.9 
parta  of  Zn  there  are  requirecl  2  X  36.2  =  72.4  parts  of  HCl ; 
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hence  the  amoant  to  transform  10  parte  of  Zn  would  be  de- 
tenuined  by  the  proportioD 

64.9 :  78.4::  10  :a:. 

The'  amonnts  of  the  other  substances  indicated  as  involved 
in  the  reaction  under  the  supposition  that  10  ounces  of  zinc 
are  employed  would  be  determined  in  exactly  the  same 
manner. 

It  matters  not  whether  some  of  the  terms  of  the  equation 
are  simple  atoms  or  whether  all  the  terras  are  composed  of 
molecules.  The  molecular  and  atomic  weights  of  the  dif- 
ferent terms  express  the  relations  existing  between  the 
amotints  of  the  substances  employed  in  the  reaction,  and 
from  these  relations  the  amounts  of  all  the  substances  in- 
dicated can  be  determined  when  the  amoant  of  any  one  is 
assumed. 

Problenii  InvolTing  Volmnw.  All  of  the  above  solutions 
depend  upon  the  numerical  relations  of  atomic  weighte,  but 
a  chemical  equation  expresses  not  only  relative  weights,  but 
also  relative  volumes  of  the  reagents  and  products  when  in 
a  state  of  gas.  We  have  seen  that  all  gaseous  molecules 
occupy  equal  spaces,  and  that  gaseous  atoms  occupy  one 
half  the  space  of  the  molecule.  Coupling  these  facts  with 
the  principles  of  notation  explained,  it  is  evident  that  the 
relative  numbers  of  volnmes  in  an  equation  of  gaseous 
terms  can  be  read  off  directly  ;  thus, 

SCO  4-  O,  =  2C0, 
and 

CH,  +  O,  =  CO.  +  2H,0. 

In  the  first  equation,  since  molecules  occupy  equal  spaces, 
it  is  seen  that  the  number  of  volnmes  of  CO}  is  the  same  as 
the  number  of  volnmes  of  CO,  and  the  number  of  volumes 
of  O  involved  is  one  half  that  of  the  other  gases.     In  tlie 
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second  equation  the  relative  volumes  are :  two  of  CH* ,  four 
of  O,  two  of  CO],  and  four  of  OH,  (vapor  of  water). 

It  is  often  desirable  to  pass  from  volumes  to  weights,  or 
the  reverse,  In  the  case  of  gaseous  bodies.  The  problem  is 
80  simple  as  to  require  only  the  statement  that  in  the  first 
case  we  multiply  the  number  of  volumes  by  the  weight  of 
a  nnit  of  volume,  and  in  the  second  case  we  divide  the 
weight  by  the  weight  of  a  nnit  of  volume ;  volumes,  of 
course,  being  always  taken  under  standard  conditions  of 
temperature  and  pressure. 
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CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  NON-METALS  AND  THEIR 
COMPOUNDS. 

OZTOEir. 

OzTOEN  is  the  most  abundant  and  widely  distribnted 
of  tlte  chemical  elements.  It  exists  in  the  uncombined 
state  in  atmospheric  air,  forming  about  one-fiftb  of  its  yol- 
nme ;  it  is  there  mixed  with  nitrogen,  which  constitntes 
nearly  the  entire  bulk  of  the  remaining  four-fifths. 

In  the  free  state  oxygen  la  an  essential  to  all  forms  of 
lite. 

In  the  combined  form  it  is  an  important  constituent  of 
most  of  the  mineral  and  organic  snbstances.  In  this  form 
it  constitutes  eight-ninths,  by  weight,  of  water  and  about 
one-half,  by  weight,  of  silica  and  of  the  various  silicates 
and  limestones,  which  compose  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  earth' s  crust. 

Oxygen  was  discovered  by  Priestley  in  England  in  1T74 
and  caUed  by  him  dephlogisticated  air.  In  the  following 
year  it  was  independently  discovered  by  Scheele  in  Sweden. 
It  was  named  oxygen  by  Lavoisier. 

Phyrioal  Propertiei.  Oxygen  is  a  gas,  tasteless,  odorless, 
colorless,  and  perfectly  transparent-  It  is  slightly  solnble, 
water  at  60°  F.  dissolving  about  .03  ol  Its  volume.  By  great 
pressure  and  low  temperature  it  has  been  liquefied,  and  by 
further  cooling  solidified.  Its  specific  gravity  referred  to 
hydrogen  is  given  by  its  atomic  weight ;  it  is  thus  seen  to 
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be  slightly  heavier  than  atmospheric  air;  when  liquefied 
it.  is  lighter  than  water. 

Chemioal  FropertieB.  Oxygen  is  remarkable  for  the  wide 
range  of  its  chemical  action.  With  tiie  exception  of  bro- 
mine and  fluorine  it  forms  compounds  with  all  other  ele- 
ments,  and  with  the  exception  of  seven  elements  it  unites 
directly,  without  the  intervention  of  a  third  substance. 

These  combinations,  as  already  stated,  are  called  oxides, 
and  the  process  is  termed  oxidation. 

The  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  other  bodies  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  the  development  of  heat,  bnt  if  the 
oxidation  is  very  slow  the  heat  may  not  be  perceptible. 
If  the  oxidation  be  sufficiently  rapid  to  produce  light  and 
heat  it  becomes  a  case  of  combustion. 

Combustion  in  a  general  sense  is  any  chemical  action 
accompanied  by  heat  and  light ;  all  ordinary  cases  of  com- 
bustion in  air  are  processes  of  oxidation,  the  light  and  heat 
being  the  result  of  the  chemical  union  of  the  oxygen  with 
the  body  bnroed.  In  most  cases  an  elevation  of  temperature 
is  necessary  to  bring  about  the  union  of  oxygen  with  other 
substances ;  with  some  bodies  at  ordinary  temperature  it 
unites  slowly  without  sensible  elevation  of  temperature, 
and  with  a  few,  rapid  oxidation  takes  place,  producing 
combustion. 

Action  on  Non-Hetalt.  Among  the  non-metals  phos- 
phorus is  the  only  element  that  combines  with  oxygen  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  In  the  air  it  gives  off  white 
fumes  and  emits  a  pate  phosphorescent  light.  It  is  then 
undergoing  oxidation,  and  if  it  be  finely  divided  true  com- 
bustion will  result.  This  may  be  readily  accomplished  by 
dissolving  a  little  phosphorus  in  carbon  disulphide  and 
pouring  the  solution  on  blotting-paper ;  when  the  solvent 
evaporates,  the  finely  divided  phosphorus  exposes  a  large 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and,  the  paper  being  a  bad 
conductor,  the  temperature  rapidly  rises  and  brilliant  com- 
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bastion  results.  In  wann  air  a  very  slight  elevation  of 
temperature  will  cause  phosphorus  to  bum,  and  this  is 
sometimes  brought  about  by  the  oxidation  of  the  outside 
particles ;  phosphorus  moat  accordingly  be  handled  with 
great  care. 

Phosphorus  produces  a  bright  light  when  burning  in  the 
air,  but  the  brilliancy  is  greatly  increased  when  it  is  burned 
in  pure  oxygen,  due  to  the  more  rapid  combustion  and 
consequent  higher  temperature. 

All  substances  which  bum  in  air  bum  far  more  readily 
in  pure  oxygen.  By  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in 
air  phosphoric  oxide  is  produced  (PjOj),  which  may  be 
seen  to  rise  in  clouds  from  the  burning  phosphoms.  This 
oxide  is  readily  absorbed  by  water,  forming  meta-phus- 
phoricacid:  (HPO,). 

■  If  a  piece  of  wood  charcoal  be  heated  to  redness  at  a 
single  point  and  be  plunged  into  a.  jar  of  oxygen,  brilliant 
combustion  takes  place,  the  oxygen  combining  with  the 
carbon,  producing  carbon  dioxide  (C0|),  which  is  a  colorless 
gas.  Pure  carbon  has  to  be  heated  very  highly  before  it 
will  combine  with  oxygen,  and  then  the  combustion  is 
unattended  with  flame. 

Sulphur,  when  its  temperature  is  raised  to  about  500°  F., 
bams  in  air  with  a  blue  flame-  In  pure  oxygen  the  bril- 
liancy is  much  increased  ;  in  each  case  the  product  of  com- 
bustion is  sulphur  dioxide  (SOj),  which  readily  unites  with 
water,  forming  salphurous  acid. 

Action  on  Utetali.  Several  of  the  alkaline  and  alkaline, 
earth  metals  (potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  barium,  calcium, 
and  strontium)  are  readily  oxidized  in  the  air. 

Others  of  the  common  metals,  as  iron,  lead,  and  mercury 
are  scarcely  acted  upon  by  dry  air,  and  gold,  silver,  and 
platinum  not  at  all.  Under  the  influence  of  high  tempera- 
ture many  of  the  metals  bum  readily.  A  magnesium  ribbon 
will  bam  in  air  if  the  end  of  the  ribbon  be  heated  in  a  Bnn- 
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sen  bamer;  the  light  is  almost  insupportable  to  the  eye. 
The  burning  of  iron  is  also  easily  accomplished,  and  b  best 
shown,  in  a  small  way,  by  wrapping  one  end  of  a  softened 
ateel  watch-spring  spirally  around  a  little  cylinder  of  char- 
coal and  attaching  the  other  end  to  a  suitable  holder,  ignit- 
ing the  charcoal  and  plunging  the  whole  Into  a  jar  of 
oxygen.  It  bums  rery  brilliantly,  sending  off  a  shower  of 
sparks.  The  black  oxide  of  iron,  FetOi,  is  produced  by  the 
combustion. 

Zinc  may  be  burned  by  a  precisely  similar  arrangement, 
giving  zinc  oxide  (ZnO). 

Iron  can  be  prepared  in  such  finely  divided  form  that 
when  exposed  to  air  it  will  take  fire  spontaneously ;  it  is 
then  called  pyrophoric  iron. 

The  preceding  illustrations,  which  might  be  extended 
indefinitely,  are  all  cases  of  oxidation,  and  it  is  seen  that 
oxidation  may  or  may  not  produce  the  phenomenon  of  com- 
bustion. All  ordinary  combustion  in  air  is  but  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  body  burned,  oxygen  being  the  sustaining 
principle  of  such  combustion  and  also  of  animal  life.  All 
bodies  which  bum  in  air  bum  with  increased  splendor  in 
pure  oxygen. 

It  is  well  here  to  recall  the  important  fact  already  atat«d 
that  the  oxides  of  the  non-metals  are  generally  acid  oxides, 
and  those  of  the  metals  basic  oxides.  The  former  when  acted 
upon  by  water  give  the  substances  which  we  have  defined 
as  acids,  and  the  latter  tend  to  neutralize  these  acids.  So 
general  is  this  tendency  of  the  metallic  oxides  that  any 
substance  which  forms  a  basic  oxide  may  be  defined  as  a 
metal,  thoogh  it  is  not  decided  that  every  metal  forms  a 
basic  oxide. 

Preparation  of  Oxygen.  For  laboratory  and  experimental 
purposes  oxygen  is  most  readily  prepared  from  potassium 
chlorate  (KClOj)  or  manganese  dioxide  (MnO,).  From 
either  of  these  substances  oxygen  may  be  obtained  by  heatr 
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ing  in  stiitable  I4>paratus,  the  resnlts  being  indicated  by  the 
following  equations: 

KCIO,  (heated)  =  KCl  +  0„  3MuO,  (heated)  =  MnaO,  +  0». 
To  accomplish  these  resulta*  a  higher  degree  of  heat  is 
required  than  is  convenient,  and  it  is  customary  and  advis- 
able to  mix  with  the  chlorate  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  its 
weight  of  the  oxide,  when  the  liberation  of  oxygen  takes 
place  at  a  lower  temperature  than  when  either  substance  Is 
used  alone.  The  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  man- 
ganese dioxide  may  be  heated  ia  a  glass  retort  or  Florence 
flask,  the  retort  or  flask  being  closed  by  a  perforated  cork 
into  which  fits  a  glass  tube.  The  glass  tube  serves  to  con- 
vey  the  gas  to  a  gas-holder  or  to  a  jar  fllled  with  water 
standing  on  a  beehive  shelf.  The  glass  may  be  extended 
by  rubber  connection.  This  form  of  apparatus  is  of  very 
frequent  use  in  chemistry  and  is  shown  at  Fig  1.    The 


)  dioxide,  or  pyrolusite  as  it  is  called  in  min- 
eralogy, is  not  changed  in  this  operation.  The  action  of 
the  manganese  dioxide  comes  under  the  tenn  of  catalytic 
action  and  is  not  thoroughly  understood,  but  tbe  oxide 
probably  passes  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation  and  is  then 
reduced. 

Oxygen  may  also  be  prepared  by  decomposing  water 
(HjO)  by  electricity.  In  some  laboratories  both  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  thus  obtained  are  kept  on  hand  in  lai^ 
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holders,  the  electricity  being  supplied  by  dynamo- 
machiues. 

Oxygen  may  be  prepared  on  a  large  scale  direetly  from  the  atmoepbere 
by  passing  a  current  of  air  over  a  mixture  at  caustic  alkali  and  manganese 
dioxide ;  alkaline  manganates  are  thua  formed.  By  passing  steam  over 
the  heated  manganates  tbey  are  resolved  into  tbe  original  constituents 
with  the  liberation  of  oxygen.     Tbe  operation  can  be  made  oontiauous. 

There  are  many  other  methods  by  which  oxygen  may  be  prepared. 
Priestley,  when  he  discovered  oxygen,  obtained  it  from  the  red  oxide  of 
mercury. 

OZONE. 

Ozone  was  discovered  by  Schflnbein  in  1840.  It  appean  to  be  & 
modified  form  of  oxygen  in  which  it  is  fonnd  that  there  are  three  aloms 
in  tbe  molecule,  instead  of  two  as  in  ordinary  oxygen.  According  to 
Avogadro's  law  it  should  be  one  and  a  half  times  as  heavy  as  common 
oxygen,  and  this  bas  been  determined  to  be  the  case  by  experiment.  It 
exists  in  very  small  quantity  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  found  in  the  purer 
air  of  the  country  or  the  seaside  more  than  in  thickly  populated  places. 
It  has  been  estimated  to  constitute  not  more  than  one  volume  in  a  million 

Physical  Propsrtiu  of  Osoae.  Under  ordinary  conditions  ozone  is  a 
transparent  gas  shoiring  a  blue  tinge  when  viewed  along  a  glass  tube  a 
meter  in  length.  The  color  deepens  by  pressure.  The  gas  has  a  peculiar 
and  distinct  odor.  It  is  more  easily  liquefied  than  pure  oxygen,  and  the 
liquid  has  a  blue  color.  When  heated  to  300°  F.  ozone  is  converted  into 
oxygen  with  an  increase  of  half  a  volume. 

Chemical  Properties.  Ozone  is  chemically  much  more  active  than 
oxygen,  combining  with  many  substances  that  oxygen  will  not  affect.  It 
will  decompose  ))otassium  iodide,  liberating  the  iodine.  In  tbe  presence  of 
alkalies  it  will  unite  with  nitrogen  and  convert  it  into  nitric  acid.  It  will 
oxidize  silver  and  also  a  solution  of  indigo,  bleaching  the  latter  ;  ordinary 
oxygen  does  not  act  upon  these  substances.  Ozone  acts  upon  many  organio 
substances,  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  its  beneficial  Sftect  in  the  air  la 
attributed.  In  moat  cases  of  oxidation  tbe  remaining  oxygen  appears  to  be 
tbe  same  in  volume  as  the  original  ozone.  Air  highly  charged  with  ozone 
cannot,  be  breathed  with  impunity,  its  action  on  the  system  resembling 
that  of  chlorine. 

Preparation  of  Ozone.  Ozone  is  produced  by  the  passage  of  electrio 
sparks  through  the  air  or  oxygen,  and  is  generally  observed  by  its  odor  wheo 
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&  flpark  electric  machine  is  operated  in  the  air.  It  is  also  produced  during 
the  deoomposition  of  water  by  electricity,  and  by  the  alow  oxidatioo  of 
pbocpboTua  and  turpentine  in  the  air.  This  latter  fact  hue  been  Buggesled 
as  an  explanation  of  the  acknowledged  salubrity  of  pine  regions. 

The  presence  of  ozoDe  may  be  detected  by  bringing  into  it  a  piece  of 
paper  moistened  with  a  solation  oF  starch  aod  potassium  iodide  ;  the  ozone 
liberates  tbe  iodine,  which  gives  a  blue  color  with  the  starch.  The  teat, 
bowever,  does  not  insure  the  presence  of  ozone,  as  certain  other  substances 
will  have  the  same  action  ;  among  these  are  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitrogen 
dioxide. 

HTDKOOXH. 

Hydrogen  rarely  occurs  in  a  free  state  under  terrestrial 
conditions,  though  it  has  been  found  to  a  limited  extent  in 
certain  volcanic  emanations,  in  the  gases  given  off  by  oil- 
wells,  and  occasionally  occluded  in  meteorites. 

The  spectroscope  has  shown  it  to  be  present  in  the 
atmosphere  of  several  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  especially 
the  son. 

Hydrogen  was  discovered  by  Cavendish  in  1766  and 
called  by  him  inflammable  air  ;  it  was  subsequently  named 
hydrogen  by  Lavoisier. 

Phyiical  Fropertiei.  Hydrogen  is  a  transparent  gas,  taste- 
less, colorless,  and  odorless.  It  is  the  lightest  substance 
known.  Water  is  11,160  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen  at  0° 
C.  It  is  not  poisonous,  though  animals  cannot  live  iu  this 
gas  alone,  oxygen  being  necessary  to  life.  Hydrogen  being 
the  lightest  substance  known,  it  is  conveniently  taken  as 
the  standard  for  the  specific  gravity  of  gases,  that  is  to  say, 
the  standard  to  which  other  gases  and  vapors  are  referred. 

Owing  to  its. great  lightness  hydrogen  can  be  collected 
by  downward  displacement  or  poured  upward  from  one 
vessel  to  another;  on  account  of  this  property  it  is  em- 
ployed  for  filling  balloons. 

Hydrogen  is  slightly  soluble,  water  dissolving  .02  of  its 
volume  at  0°  C.  and  30"  barometric  pressure. 

By  great  pressure  and  cold,  hydrogen  has  been  liqne- 
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fied,  giving  a  steel-blue  liquid.  The  conductiug  pow^r  of 
hydrogen  for  heat  is,  according  to  Magnus,  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  gas.  Another  remarkable  physical  prop- 
erty is  its  great  power  of  passing  through  animal  and 
vegetable  membranes  and  porous  substances  generally. 
This  property  is  called  diffusite  power,  and  it  is  a  physical 
property  common  to  all  gases  and  vapors.  The  diffusive 
powers  of  gases  are  found  to  be  inversely  proportional 
to  the  sqnare  roots  of  their  densities.  Hydrogen  accord- 
ingly diffuses  far  more  rapidly  than  any  other  gas ; 
because  of  this  property  hydrogen  is  more  difficult  to  con- 
fine than  any  other  gas.  It  will  leak  throngb  a  stop-cock 
which  will  retain  oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen, and  it  cannot  be  kept  long 
in  rubber  bags,  bladders,  etc. 

The  diffusive  property  of  gases 
causes  them  to  fill  uniformly  any 
space  in  which  they  may  be 
placed.  It  also  causes  gases  to  ' 
mingle  uniformly  even  against 
the  force  of  gravity ;  thus  if  two 
vessels,  one  containing  oxygen, 
the  other  hydrogen,  be  connected 
by  a  narrow  tube  with  the  oxygen 
below,  in  a  short  time  they  will 
be  uniformly  mixed.  The  same 
result  follows  with  any  two  gases 
that  do  not  act  chemically  upon 
each  other. 

The  remark&bte  dlffuiive  poweT  of  hj- 
drogen  maj  be  sbown  by  the  following 
experiment.     TakeBQunglazed  porous  cup  Fia..S. 

(a  commoQ  battery  cup  aiiswera  welt)  aod 

cloBB  the  open  end  with  a  cork  through  which  extends  a  glass  tube  ;  then 
inwrt  thia  cup  and  insert  the  tube  into  a  lightly  sealed  bottle  arranged 
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wiUi  a  jet  tube  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  By  placing  a  glau  jar  containing 
bjdrogen  over  Ibis  cap  tbe  liqaid  may  be  forced  out  of  tbe  lower  vessel 
in  a  jet  several  fe«t  high.  In  this  experiment  the  oxygen  in  the  connected 
vessels  passes  out  through  tbe  porous  cup  into  tbe  hydrogen  jar,  but 
the  hydrogen  passes  in  much  more  rapidly,  and  tbe  pressure  of  the 
hydrogen  added  to  that  of  the  oiygen  drives  out  tbe  water.  The  tme 
dJSusioa  of  gases  depeudB  upon  the  motion  of  tbeir  molecules,  but  this 
diffusion  is  often  complicated  by  the  nature  of  tbe  septa  through  which 
diffusion  takes  place.  If  tbe  diaphragm  exerts  an  adhesive  or  liquefying 
action  on  tbe  gases,  or  if  it  is  moistened  with  any  liquid  which  exerts  a 
solvent  power  on  them,  tbe  simple  diffusion  passes  into  osmose  or  osmotic 
action. 

These  processes  are  very  important  in  nature  :  by  true 
diffusion  the  uniform  composition  of  the  atmosphere  is 
mainly  niaiutained  and  the  accumulation  of  noxious  gases 
prevented ;  by  osmose  the  function  of  respiration  is  per- 
formed and  the  aeration  of  the  blood  accomplished.  Cer- 
tain of  the  metals,  as  platinum  and  palladium,  possess  the 
power  of  absorbing  and  condensing  within  their  pores 
large  volumes  of  some  of  the  gases.  This  action  is  called 
occlusion  of  gases.  Certain  meteorites  have  been  found  to 
contain  a  large  amount  of  hydrogen,  indicating  that  they 
have  come  from  regions  where  hydrogen  exists  at  greater 
pressure  than  in  onr  atmosphere. 

The  terms  osmose  and  diffusion  are  also  applied  to  the 
processes  by  which  substances  dissolved  in  liquids  pass 
into  solotions  of  less  density  through  diaphragms,  or 
against  the  force  of  gravity. 

Chemical  Properties  of  Hydrogen.  The  chemical  properties 
of  hydrogen  cause  it  to  combine  readily  with  several  of  the 
Qon-metals,  but  it  shows  little  if  any  disposition  to  combine 
with  metals.  The  most  evident  chemical  characteristic  of 
hydrogen  is  its  disposition  to  bnm  in  oxygen.  These  gases 
may  be  mixed  in  any  proportion,  and  they  will  not  act  on 
each  other  at  ordinary  temperature ;  but  if  a  jet  of  hydro- 
gen issning  into  oxygen  or  air  be  touched  with  a  flame  it 
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takes  fire  and  bums,  producing  great  heat  but  very  little 
light,  the  flame  being  barely  visible.  The  result  of  the 
combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  water,  as  may 
be  readily  shown  by  holding  a  glass  tube  over  the  flame, 
when  moisture  rapidly  deposits  on  the  side  of  the  tube. 

Since  hydrogen  is  inflammable  and  bums  in  the  air  it 
might  be  expected  that  it  would  not  support  the  combus- 
tion  of  bodies  which  bum  in  oxygen.  This  may  be  proven 
by  inserting  a  lighted  taper  into  an  inverted  jar  filled  with 
hydrogen.  The  flame  of  the  taper  will  be  extinguished 
and  the  hydrogen  will  take  fire  and  bum  at  the  mouth  of 
the  jar. 

If  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  certain  propor- 
tion be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  ignition,  which  can  be 
done  by  an  electric  spark  or  a  flame,  chemical  union  at 
once  follows,  attended  by  violent  explosion.  This  property 
of  the  gases  makes  great  care  necessary  in  experimenting 
with  a  mixture  of  them. 

Weight  for  weight,  hydrogen  produces  more  heat  in 
burning  than  any  other  substance.  One  pound  of  the  gas 
in  burning  to  water  produces  34,200  units  of  heat.  The 
explosion  of  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  of 
course  due  to  the  high  temperature  which  results  from  the 
great  heat  of  the  chemical  anion,  the  heat  expanding 
greatly  the  water  vapor  formed  by  the  combination.  The 
most  violent  explosion  occurs  when  the  gases  are  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  of 
oxygen,  a  fact  shown  by  the  formula  for  water.  If  air  be 
used  instead  of  oxygen  the  explosion  will  be  less  violent, 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  inactive  nitrogen. 

Owing  to  its  tendency  to  combine  with  oxygen  when 
heated,  hydrogen  will  take  oxygen  from  many  other  bodies 
containing  it.  This  removal  of  oxygen  is  designated  aa  a 
reducing  or  deoxidizing  process,  and  the  body  accomplish- 
ing it  is  called  a  reducing  or  deoxidizing  agent.     Thus 
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most  of  the  metallic  oxides  are  reduced  at  a  red  heat  by 
hydrogen,  which  is  one  of  the  best  redncing  agents ;  for 
example,  CuO  +  H,  =  Cn  +  HjO.  On  the  other  hand  a  body 
which  gives  oxygen  to  another  body  is  called  an  oxidizing 
agent. 

Preparation  of  Hydrogen.     The  process  by  which  hydro- 
gen is  asually  prepared  for  laboratory  pnrposes  is  to  act 
upon  dilute  sulphnric  acid  with  zinc.   The  zinc  decomposes  ^ 
the  acid  with  liberation  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  zinc 
sulphate,  as  indicated  by  the  following  equation: 

Zn  +  HjSO,  =  ZnSO*  +  H,. 

For  this  purpose  the  zinc  is  cut  into  small  strips,  or 
granulated  by  pouring  melted  zinc  into  water  from  a 
moderate  height ;  a  greater  surface  is  thus  exposed  for 
contact  with  the  acid.  If 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  too 
strong,  the  zinc  sulphate 
formed  does  not  readily  dis- 
solve off  the  zinc  and  the 
chemical  action  is  retarded 
or  stopped.  On  the  other 
hand  if  the  zinc  be  pure,  it 
will  scarcely  act  upon  the 
acid ;  the  action  is  gener- 
ally facilitated  by  lead  or 
other  metal  impurities  which 
have  an  electrical  effect  not 
yet  described. 

This  method  of  preparing 

hydrogen    can    be   adopted 

using  common  Woullf  bot> 

Fi«-  8.  ties,  shown  in  Fig.  3.     The 

zinc  is  put  into  the  bottle  and  the  acid  added  through  the 

funnel ;  the  hydrogen  is  passed  out  at  the  tube  O  and  coi- 
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lected  by  displacement,  or  as  described  under  oxygen. 
Hydrochloric  acid  may  be  used  to  replace  the  sulphuric  in 
this  process,  or  iron  may  be  used  instead  of  the  zinc,  but 
th«  hydrogen  from  iron  is  generally  less  pure  than  that 
from  zinc. 

Hydrogen  may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  steam  over 
iron  turnings  contained  in  a  tube  heated  to  redness.  The 
oxygen  of  the  steam  combines  with  the  iron  and  the  hydro- 
gen passes  on  through  the  tube,  3Fe  +  4H,0  =  Fefl04  +  4Hi. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  physical  properties  of  hydro- 
gen place  it  with  the  non-metals  while  the  chemical  proper- 
ties ally  it  to  the  metals.  Its  chemical  properties  are  so 
distinctly  metallic  that  it  is  now  sometimes  classed  and 
described  with  the  metallic  group. 

KITBOGXH. 

Nitrogen  occurs  free  in  the  atmosphere  of  which  it  con- 
stitutes about  four-fifths,  oxygen  constituting  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  one-fifth.  It  also  occurs  in  vol- 
canic gases,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  and  in  certain 
nebulae,  and  has  been  found  in  meteorites.  In  the  com- 
bined form  it  exists  as  nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  in  the  com- 
pounds of  ammonia,  and  in  the  organisms  of  plants  and 
animals. 

Nitrogen  was  difipovered  by  Rutherford  of  Edinburgh 
in  1772. 

Phyiical  Properties.  Nitrogen  is  a  colorless,  transparent, 
odorless,  and  tasteless  gas.  Water  at  60°  F.  dissolves  less 
than  .015  its  volume.  By  great  cold  and  pressure  it  has 
been  liquefied  and  solidified. 

Chemical  Properties.  In  its  chemical  deportment  nitro- 
gen is  very  inert.  It  combines  directly  with  only  a  few 
elements,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  silicon,  boron, 
magnesium,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen ;  with  the  last 
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named  it  combines,  when  one  or  both  elements  are  in  the 
Dasceot  state,  to  form  ammonia  (KHj). 

It  has  no  positively  poisonous  properties,  but  is  inca- 
pable of  supporting  respiration  or  combustion,  oxygen 
being  essential  to  these  processes. 

Its  presence  in  the  atmosphere  moderates  the  action  of 
pure  oxygen,* 

The  slight  affinity  existing  between  nitrogen  and  the 
other  elements  gives  a  characteristic  property  to  its  com- 
pounds, many  of  which  are  very  unstable  ;  thus  the  nitro- 
genized  principles  of  plants  and  animals  are  prone  to  de- 
composition and  many  artificial  compounds  of  nitrogen  are 
highly  explosive. 

Preparation  of  Nitrt^en,  Nitrogen  is  generally  obtained 
in  small  quantity  by  burning  phosphorus  in  air  confined 
over  water.  A  porcelain  capsule  containing  phosphorus  is 
Hoated  on  the  water,  the  phosphorus  is  ignited  and  the 
whole  covered  with  a  bell-jar.  The  burning  phosphorus 
unites  with  the  oxygen,  forming  phosphoric  oxide  (PjOs), 
which  after  a  time  is  absorbed  by  the  water. 

In  larger  quantity  it  may  be  prepared  by  passing  air 
over  finely  divided  copper  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain 
tube.    The  oxygen  is  removed  by  the  copper. 

One  of  the  easiest  methods  of  prepariDg  pure  nitrogen  is  to  heat  in  a 
glass  retort  potassium  nitrite  and  ammonium  chloride,  ENOi  +  NH.Cl 
=  ECl  -I-  2H.0  -I-  N.. 

ATHOSPHEBIC  AIB. 

The  gaseous  envelope  surrounding  the  earth  consists 
essentially  of  a  mixture  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  argon, 
together  with  small  but  variable  quantities  of  carbon  diox- 
ide (COi)  and  water  vapor,  with  traces  of  other  substances 
due  to  accidental  or  local  causes ;  among  the  latter  may  be 
mentioned  ammonia  (NHi),  marsh-gas  (CH,),  sulphuretted 
*  Raleigh  has  sbomi  tfiat  nitrogen  Is  coinbuBtlble  Id  air  at  a  aufflclently 
high  temperature. 
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hydrogen  (SH,),  and  sulphur  dioxide  (SOj).  The  last  two 
may  generally  be  detected  near  cities  and  towns.  Argoa 
has  been  only  recently  discovered  and  constitutes  about 
one  per  cent  of  the  atmosphere.  The  thickness  of  the 
earth's  envelope  is  estimated  to  be  about  forty-five  miles, 
measured  from  the  earth's  surface.  The  air  probably  ex- 
tends beyond  this  height,  but  is  in  an  extremely  rarefied 
condition. 

Physical  Propertiea.  Due  to  its  weight  the  atmosphere 
exerts  a  pressure  on  all  bodies.  The  assumed  average 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  sea-level  has  been  gener- 
ally adopted  by  engineers  as  the  unit  of  pressure,  and  this 
unit  is  named  an  atmosphere.  The  pressure  is  generally 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  barometric  column,  that  is,  the 
height  of  the  mercury  column  which  the  air  will  support. 

In  British  measure  an  atmosphere  is  equivalent  to  the 
pressure  of  29.905  inches  of  the  barometer  at  32°  F.  at  Lon- 
don, and  is  very  approximately  14.73  pounds  on  the  square 
inch  of  surface. 

Euential  CompoBltion  of  the  Atmoaphere.  We  owe  to 
Cavendish  (ITSl)  the  first  accurate  determination  of  the 
proportions  of  the  more  important  constituents  of  the  at- 
mosphere (N  and  O).  The  presence  of  argon  in  the  air  was 
established  in  1894.  In  dry  air,  freed  from  carbon  dioxide, 
the  constituents  by  volume  are  very  approximately  Sl!<  of 
oxygen,  slightly  over  78^  of  nitrogen,  and  slightly  under 
lj(  of  argon.  The  oxygen  is  23;^  by  weight.  There  is  per- 
ceptible but  little  variation  in  these  proportions,  whatever 
the  source  of  the  air.  For  general  purposes  we  may  con- 
sider the  atmosphere  to  contain  four  volumes  of  nitrogen 
to  one  of  oxygen.  _ 

LiqasfactioD  of  Atmoipheric  Air.  This  operation  is  now 
conducted  upon  a  commercial  scale,  the  results  being  accom- 
plished by  the  cold  resulting  from  expansion  under  great 
pressure.      Liquid  air   is   very    mobile    and    has    a    bluish 
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tint  when  pure.  It  varies  much  in  composition  due  to  tlie 
fact  that  the  boiling  point  of  nitrogen  (-194°  C.)  is  about 
12°  lower  than  that  of  oxygen,  liquid  air  often  contains  50 
per  cent  of  oxygen  and  at  evaporation  at  proper  t«mpem- 
tnre  nearly  pure  oxygen  may  be  obtained. 

The  two  other  most  important  constituents  of  the  air  are 
water  vapor  and  carbon  dioxide;  these  vary  with  condi- 
tions.   About  one  per  cent  of  argon  is  also  present. 

Carbon  Dioxide  of  the  Air,  The  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  air  varies  slightly  with  the  locality  and  with  the 
season,  being  greater  nearer  centres  of  {wpnlation  than  in 
the  country,  and  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer.  la  the 
conntry  a  greater  amount  has  been  found  in  the  air  at  night 
than  daring  the  day,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  differ- 
ent action  of  plants  daring  the  day  and  night;  this  diurnal 
variation  is  not  observed  at  sea. 

The  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  normal  air  is  from 
three  to  foar  volumes  in  ten  thousand.  In  cities  in  winter, 
and  especially  in  heavy  fogs  which  prevent  diffusion,  it 
may  rise  to  six  or  seven  volumes  in  ten  thousand.  The 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  though  relatively  very  small  is 
actually  very  great. 

Upon  this  gas  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  dependent  for 
its  existence;  plants  by  the  aid  of  sunlight  decompose  the 
carbon  dioxide,  retaining  the  carbon  and  returning  the 
oxygen  to  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  all  animal  respira. 
tion  and  all  ordinary  combustion  take  oxygen  from  the  air 
and  return  to  it  carbon  dioxide.  Owing  to  this  cyclic 
process  the  change  in  the  proportion  of  these  constituents 
in  the  atmosphere  must  be  very  slow. 

The  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air  is  far  less 
constant  than  the  carbon  dioxide.  This  quantity  varies 
primarily  with  the  temperature  of  the  air,  as  already  ex- 
plained in  the  subject  of  heat.  The  other  important  cir- 
cumstances which  affect  the  quantity  are  the  prevailing 
direction  of  the  winds,  the  configuration  of  the  land,  and 
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the  nearness  of  bodies  of  water.    Upon  the  average  the 
aqueous  vapor  is  from  1  to  1.5  volumes  to  XOO  of  air. 

other  Oaseoui  Cotatituenls  of  the  Air.  OzoDe  can  ne&rly  always  be 
detected  in  normal  air,  and  its  presence  is  more  common  in  the  purer  air. 
Hydrogen  dioiide  is  also  very  generally  present  in  the  air ;  it^  chemical 
Actions  are  in  many  cases  analogous  to  those  of  ozone,  and  it  is  difficnit  to 
distinguish  between  Ihe  two.  Ammonia,  or,  more  generally,  its  carbonate, 
is  nearly  always  present  in  minute  hut  variable  quantity  in  the  air. 
The  ammonia  results  from  the  decomposition  of  oi^anic  matter,  and  in 
tbe  presence  of  moisture,  combines  with  the  carbon  dioxide  and  other  acids 
present  in  tbe  air;  the  nitrates  and  nitrites  of  ammonium  are  sometimes, 
'  from  this  source,  present  in  the  atmosphere. 

Other  gases  occur  locally  in  minute  quantities  in  the  air,  the  most  com* 
moD  of  which  hare  been  already  mentioned,  as  sulphuretted  hydn^en, 
sulphur  dioiide,  and  marsh-gas. 

The  new  element,  argon,  is  present  in  the  atmosphere  in  small  quantity. 
During  the  year  (1608)  there  was  repori^  another  gaseous  element  of  the 
atmosphere,  called  by  its  discorerer  (0.  F,  Brush)  etherion. 

Solid  Constituenta  of  the  Air.  -  In  addition  to  its  gaseous 
constituents,  minute  particles  of  solid  matter  are  suspended 
in  the  air  and  generally  termed  dust.  Atmospheric  dust  is 
made  up  both  of  inorganic  and  organic  matter.  The  in 
organic  matter  is  composed  of  various  mineral  compounds. 
The  organisms  are  the  propagators  of  mould,  mildew, 
fermentation,  and  putrefaction,  and  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  them  are  the  agencies  through  which  certain 
diseases  are  spread. 

COHPOVHSS   OF   HYDBOGE?  AHD   OXTOEN. 

WATER. 

Water  is  the  most  important  compound  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen.  With  the  exception  of  the  air  no  substance 
is  so  indispensably  necessary  to  terrestrial  life  as  water. 
Its  distribution  is  only  second  to  that  of  the  air,  and  its 
absolute  amount  is  enormously  greater.     Water  is  the 
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cause  of  many  of  the  most  striking  physical  phenomena  in 
nature,  and  its  uses  for  economical  and  domestic  purposes 
are  innumerable.  Besides  the  enormons  quantities  which 
are  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  distributed  as 
vapor  through  the  air,  it  is  an  important  constituent  of  all 
living  beings  and  of  many  minerals. 

The  composition  of  water  was  discovered  by  Cavendish 
in  1781. 

Fhyucal  Properties  of  Water,  Many  of  the  physical 
properties  of  water  are  well  known ;  a  few  will  be  men- 
tioned here.  Thick  layers  of  water  have  a  blue  color. 
Water  has  greatest  density  at  4°  C.  or  39.4°  F.  In  freezing 
water  expands  by  .09  of  its  volume,  so  that  eleven  volumes 
of  water  become  twelve  volumes  of  ice.  The  melting- point 
of  ice  under  coustaut  pressure  is  constant  (0°  C.  =  32°  F.), 
but  water  may  be  cooled  below  this  point  and  still  remain 
liquid. 

Water  evaporates  at  all  temperatures,  and  ice  at  tem- 
peratures below  0°  C.  will  give  off  vapor  without  melting. 
The  absolute  boiling-point  of  water  or  the  temperature 
above  which  it  cannot  exist  as  a  liquid  is  about  1076"  F. 
(580"  C).  As  already  stated,  water  at  maximum  density  is 
taken  as  the  standard  for  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  in 
general,  and  it  is  also  the  standard  for  the  specific  heats  of 
bodies  in  general.  One  volume  of  water  at  the  boiling- 
point  and  under  the  standard  pressure  yields  1696  volumes 
of  vapor  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  vapor  being  0.622  (air  =  1). 

Solveat  Power  of  Water.  This  power  of  water  is  not 
thoroughly  understood.  It  may  be  defined  as  the  power  of 
water  to  form  a  homogeneous  liquid  with  another  sub- 
stance brought  into  it.  Thus  many  substances,  gases, 
liquids,  or  solids,  brought  into  water  disappear  and  a 
homogeneous  liquid  results.  The  results  of  these  actions 
are  such  that  the  constituents  cannot  be  separated  by 
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purely  mechanical  means.  The  substance  thus  mingled 
with  the  liquid  is  said  to  be  dissolved  by  it  or  in  solution 
in  the  water.  As  already  stated,  these  solutions  differ  from 
mere  mechanical  mixtures,  and  also  to  a  certain  extent 
from  true  chemical  compounds. 

If  a  very  small  amount  of  the  substance  be  dissolved  in 
the  water  the  solution  is  said  to  be  dilute ;  when  a  large 
amount  is  dissolved  it  is  a  concentrated  solution  ;  and  when 
the  water  will  dissolve  no  more  of  the  substance  it  is  a 
saturated  solution.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  to 
which  every  solution  may  be  diluted,  but  in  the  case  of 
gases,  solids,  and  of  most  liquids  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  the  substance  that  may  be  brought  into  solution  ; 
but  some  liquids  dissolve  each  other  in  all  proportions — for 
example,  water  and  alcohol. 

Solution  of  Solldi.  The  quantity  of  a  solid  required  to 
produce  saturation  generally  varies  with  the  temperature, 
most  solids  being  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water. 
If  a  saturated  solution  of  such  a  substance  be  made  in  hot 
water  and  then  the  water  be  allowed  to  cool  it  will,  in 
general,  not  be  able  to  hold  so  much  of  the  solid  in  solution 
and  the  excess  separates,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  de- 
posited in  the  solid  form,  often  as  crystals. 

The  hot  saturated  solutions  of  some  bodies  do  not  deposit 
any  of  the  dissolved  substance  if  the  solution  is  perfectly 
quiet  while  cooling  and  excluded  from  the  air;  such  solu- 
tions are  called  supersaturated. 

Water  of  Hydration.  Many  salts  in  crystallizing  from 
their  aqueous  solutions  retain  in  combination  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  water,  called  toaier  of  hydraiioti,  which 
it  retains  with  greater  or  less  tenacity.  The  amount  of 
this  water  varies  with  the  conditions  of  crystallization,  bat 
the  water  and  the  salt  are  always  present  in  molecalar 
proportions  by  weight.  Some  salts  when  exposed  to  dry 
air  lose  their  water  of  hydration  and  crumble  to  a  dry 
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powder;  this  process  is  termed  efflorescence.  Those  salts 
which  do  not  part  with  their  water  of  hydration  in  dry 
air  at  ordinary  temperature  do  so  at  the  boiling-temperature 
or  at  a  somewhat  higher  one. 

Salts  generally  lose  their  color  as  well  as  their  crystal- 
line form  by  the  removal  of  their  water  of  hydration. 
Some  sympathetic  inks  owe  their  use  to  this  property  of 
changing  color.  A  solution  of  the  salt  is  used  as  Ink,  but 
is  invisible  until  the  paper  used  for  the  writing  is  warmed ; 
cobalt  chloride  is  snch  an  ink. 

Some  salts  retain  a  portion  of  their  combined  water, 
usually  one  molecule,  more  tenaciocsly  than  the  remainder ; 
this  is  sometimes  called  water  of  constitution.  lu  some  cases 
it  can  be  replaced  by  a  salt 

From  tbe  iDVestigatioiiB  of  Guthrie  it  seems  prob&ble  that  all  Holuble 
salts  form  compotiiids  with  water  at  some  temperature.  Those  salts  which 
combioe  with  water  and  are  solid  only  at  temperattires  below  0°  C.  are 
called  cryo-hydrates. 

Many  salts  which  solidify  without  combined  water  may 
enclose  some  water  mechanically  ;  such  salts  when  heated 
are  likely  to  fly  to  pieces  with  a  small  report  and  are  said 
to  decrepiiate.  Bodies  which  absorb  moisture  from  the 
air  and  become  damp  and  ultimately  liquid  are  said  to 
deliquesce. 

The  thermal  efFect  of  the  solution  of  a  solid  when  there 
is  no  chemical  action  is  cold. 

Solution  of  liqnidi.  Water  dissolves  many  liquids,  some 
in  all  proportions.  In  such  event  it  is  usual  to  say  that 
the  liquids  mix  in  all  proportions,  though  the  solution  may 
be  accompanied  by  a  decided  chemical  action  with  a  de- 
velopment of  heat ;  water  and  sulphuric  acid  are  examples. 
In  other  cases  the  solution  is  confined  to  certain  limiting 
proportions  of  the  liquids.  In  case  of  the  solution  of  solids 
and  liqaids  a  contraction  takes  place  in  the  volume  of  the 
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solntion,  the  Tolame  being  less  than  the  sum  of  the  volumes 
of  the  two  bodies. 

Solution  of  Oasea.  G-ases  are  very  generally  soluble  in 
water  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  the  thermal  effect  of 
such  solution  Is  opposite  to  that  in  the  case  of  solids,  heat 
being  produced.  The  heat  is  very  evident  when  the  gas  is 
very  soluble,  as  in  the  caseof  ammonia  and  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Oases  in  most  cases  are  removed  from  solution  by 
heating  ;  when  not  thus  liberated  they  form  definite  com- 
pounds with  the  liquid  and  distil  over  with  it.  The  com- 
pounds of  hydrogen  with  chlorine  and  bromine  are  examples 
of  this  last  class  of  gases.  From  the  facts  stated  in  regard 
to  solutions  it  will  be  observed  that,  like  alloys,  they  differ 
both  from  what  we  have  defined  as  true  chemical  com- 
pounds and  also  from  mere  mechanical  mixtures ;  }>er- 
haps  the  most  evident  distinction  is  that  they  differ 
from  true  chemical  compounds  by  having  no  invariable 
composition,  and  from  mechanical  mixtures  by  the  fact 
that,  except  in  a  few  cases,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  propor- 
tions in  which  the  coustituents  may  be  present. 

Chemical  Propertiea  of  Vater.  It  has  already  been  stated 
tiiat  oxygen  and  hydrogen  combining  to  form  water 
develop  great  heat ;  we  should  therefore  expect  water  to 
be  a  permanent  and  stable  compound.  Although  this  is  a 
fact,  water  can  be  readily  decomposed  in  several  ways. 

The  alkali  and  alkaline-earth  metals  decompose  water 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  ;  for  example, 

K,  +  H^  =  K,0  -j-  H,. 

Some  other  metals  do  so  at  higher  temperature.  It  may 
also  be  decomposed  by  the  electric  current.  At  high  tem- 
perature water  is  decomposed  into  its  elements,  the  decom- 
position, according  to  Deville,  beginning  about  1000°  C.  and 
continuing  with  the  increase  of  temperature  up  to  about 
2600°  C,  when  it  is  completed.    After  the  decomposition 
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has  commencecl  any  fall  of  temperature  will  cause  a  recom- 
bination of  the  elements. 

This  general  decomposition  of  a  substance  with  increas- 
ing temperature,  accompanied  by  a  disposition  of  the  con- 
stituents to  combine  and  reproduce  the  substance  by  a 
reduction  of  temperature,  is  called  heat  dissociation,  to 
which  further  reference  will  be  made  In  Chapter  III. 

In  its  action  on  vegetable  colors,  water  is  neither  acid 
nor  basic.  It  combines  with  both  basic  and  acid  oxides  to 
form  definite  chemical  compounds.  Its  combinations  with 
the  oxides  of  the  alkali  and  alkaline-earth  metals  develop 
much  heat  and  result  in  the  componnds  called  hydroxides ; 
for  example, 

K,0  ■\-  H,0  =  2K0H,  CaO  +  H,0  =  Ca(0H)3. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  not  believed  that  water  as  such 
exists  in  these  compounds,  but  the  oxygen  and  the  hydro- 
gen are  present  in  the  form  of  hydroxyl. 

Water  combines  with  the  acid  oxides  to  form  acids  ;  for 
example, 

H,0  +  SO,  =  H^O.. 

Compoiltiou  of  Water.  The  composition  of  water  may  be 
determined  by  analysis  or  by  synthesis.  The  analysis  or 
separation  of  water  into  its  constituents  may  be  accom- 
plished by  passing  an  electric  current  through  it  under 
proper  conditions.  With  proper  arrangements  the  con- 
stituent gases  may  be  collected  and  their  volumes  and 
weights  determined. 

The  composition  by  synthesis  can  be  determined  by 
causing  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  combine  directly,  as  by 
the  passage  of  the  electric  spark  ihrough  a  mixture  of  the 
gases  under  such  conditions  as  give  the  volumes  of  the 
gases  involved.  From  the  volumes  the  weights  can  be 
computed  from  the  relations  of  the  specific  gravities. 
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The  Bynthetic  determination  can  be  more  accurately 
made  by  causing  an  anknown  quantity  of  hydrogen  to 
combine  with  a  precisely  determined  weight  of  oxygen  and 
then  weighiiig  the  water  produced.  The  difference  between 
the  weight  of  the  water  produced  and  the  weight  of  oxygen 
employed  gives  the  weight  of  hydrogen  that  has  combined 
with  the  oxygen.  This  is  designated  as  gravimetric  syn- 
thesis. A  convenient  method  often  pursued  is  to  pass 
pure  dry  hydrogen  over  a  known  weight  of  heated  copper 
oxide  and  accurately  weighing  the  water  produced ;  the 
loss  of  weight  in  the  copper  oxide  gives  the  weight  of  the 
oxygen ;  the  difference  between  this  and  the  weight  of  the 
water  produced  gives  the  hydrogen : 

CnO  +  H,  =  HjO  +  Cu. 


NATURAL   WATERS. 

Pure  water  is  seldom  or  never  found  in  nature.  The 
impurities  result  from  the  materials,  solids,  liquids,  or 
gases,  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  they  may  be 
either  in  suspension  or  in  solution.  Suspended  imparities 
are  merely  finely  divided  particles  of  matter  mechanically 
distributed  in  the  water,  and  they  may  be  gotten  rid  of  by 
subsidence  or  filtration;  water  often  contains  no  suspended 
matter.  Soluble  impurities  must  be  separated  by  distilla- 
tion or  a  combination  of  this  with  more  purely  chemical 
means. 

The  natural  waters  may  be  classified  according  to  their 
occarrence  as  rain,  sea,  river,  spring,  and  well  waters. 

Rain  Water.  Eain  is  the  purest  form  of  natural  water, 
but  even  it  contains  gaseous  and  dust  particles  derived 
from  the  atmosphere  through  which  it  passes.  The  gases 
dissolved  by  falling  rain  are  of  course  those  present  in 
the  atmosphere.     Rain  water  accordingly  always  contains 
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oxygen  and  nitrogen ;  generally  more  or  less  ammonia 
and  carbon  dioxide,  and  often  traces  of  other  gases,  the 
quantity  depending  upon  local  conditions. 

By  boiling  rain  or  other  natural  water  the  gases  in 
solution  are  driven  oat  and  may  be  collected.  It  is  thus 
found  that  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  solution  in  these 
waters  are  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  exist  in  the 
air.  This  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  that  air  ia  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  and  not  a  chemical  compound. 

Spring  a&d  Well  Water.  The  rain  and  the  water  result- 
ing from  the  melting  of  snow,  sleet,  and  hail  flow  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth  on  their  way  to  the  sea.  When  these 
waters  sink  below  the  surface  and  reappeai-,  they  constitute 
springs  ;  if  their  subterranean  channels  be  tapped  artifici- 
ally we  have  wells.  Spring  and  well  waters,  in  addition  to 
the  impurities  of  rain  water,  dissolve  many  soluble  sub- 
stances encountered  in  their  flow ;  the  impurities  in  such 
water  depending  upon  the  rock  material  through  which 
they  pass. 

The  most  common  and  abundant  impurities  are  the  car- 
bonates of  calcium  and  magnesium,  the  sulphates  of  cal- 
cium, magnesium,  and  sodium,  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
silica  (silicon  oxide),  carbon  dioxide,  and  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. 

Many  other  substances  of  lees  frequentoccurrenceandof 
less  importance  are  found  naturally  in  these  waters. 

By  coDlamination  from  ftrtificial  sonKea,  as  bj  citj  or  town  sewage, 
etc.,  spring  and  well,  aod  even  nver  waters  maj  become  very  impure  and 
entirely  unfit  for  human  consumption.  It  is  believed  tbat  zymotic  diseases 
geuerally,  and  it  is  known  that  two  of  them,  cholera  and  typhoid  fever,  &r« 
frequently  propagated  by  drinking  water.  The  infectious  or  zymotic  matter 
is  contained  lu  the  discharges  of  affected  people  and  passes  by  defective 
drainage  into  sources  of  water  supply.  In  cases  of  artificial  contamination 
tlie  additional  impurities  in  the  water  are  usually  salts  of  nitrous  and  nitrio 
acids,  ammonia,  and  chlorides.  By  chemical  analysis  and  a  consideration 
of  the  sources  of  a  water  supply,  its  safety  for  drinking  purposes  can  gen- 
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enUf  be  determined,  but  any  water  coataminatod  by  sewage  shonld  be 
classified  oa  daogerous. 

Hard  uid  Soft  Water.  Common  waters  have  been  roughly 
classified  as  hard  and  soft,  a  classification  originally  depend- 
ing npon  their  action  upon  soap.  Soap  when  rubbed  in 
soft  water  forms  a  lather  much  quicker  then  when  hard 
water  is  used  With  the  latter  white,  cardy  flakes,  not 
observed  with  the  soft  water,  make  their  appearance  before 
a  lather  is  formed ;  this  action  is  due  to  chemical  causes 
and  will  be  presently  explained. 

The  hardness  of  water  is  mainly  due  to  the  presence  in 
the  water  of  the  carbonates  and  sulphates  of  calcium  and 
magnesium.  The  carbonates  of  the  metals,  except  those  of 
the  alkalies,  are  not  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  if  the  water 
contains  carbon  dioxide  in  solution,  as  natural  waters 
generally  do,  they  will  dissolve  the  carbonates. 

Magnesium  sulphate  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  cal- 
cium sulphate  very  slightly  so. 

The  hardness  due  to  the  carbonates  in  solution  is  termed 
temporary,  because  it  can  be  readily  removed  ;  that  due  to 
the  sulphates  is  called  permanent,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  removing  it. 

Since  the  temporary  hardness  brought  about  by  the  car- 
bonates in  solution  is  due  to  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide, 
if  this  be  removed  the  carbonates  will  be  precipitated.  The 
carbon  dioxide  may  be  driven  off  by  boiling,  on  account  of 
its  decreased  solubility  with  increase  of  temperature,  and 
the  carbonates  will  deposit  on  the  sides  of  the  containing 
vessel. 

Calcium  sulphate  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water 
and  less  soluble  at  high  temperature.  By  evaporation  of 
the  water  and  increase  of  temperature  there  would  also  be 
deposited  some  calcium  sulphate,  but  the  calcium  sulphate 
can  not  be  entirely  removed  by  boiling  alone. 

Similar  depositions  explain  the  furring  of  kettles  and 
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iiicnistations  of  boilers.  The  deposits  are  nsually  colored 
browTi  or  red,  due  to  the  presence  of  iron  oxide  and  vege- 
table matter,  the  former  resulting  from  the  iron  carbonate 
deposited  from  the  water. 

The  temporary  hardness  of  the  water  may  also  be 
removed  by  adding  to  the  water  a  solution  of  calcium 
hydroxide,  which  combines  with  the  free  carbon  dioxide, 
removing  it  aa  calcium  carbonate  and  causing  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  dissolved  carbonate : 

HaO  +  CaCO,  +  C0,  +  Ca(OH)2=2CaC03  +  2H20. 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  Clark  process  for  softening 
water. 

Both  the  temponirj  and  the  permanent  hardneoa  are  removed  b;  the 
household  process  of  adding  an  alLaline  carbonate  to  the  waters : 

3Na,C0.+H,0+CaC0,+C0.+CaS0,  =  Na,80.+2K«HCO.+2CaOO,. 
But  this  is  practicable  only  on  a  small  scale. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  prevent  the  incrustatioBS  in 
boilers,  and  the  most  efficient  means  yet  suggested  is  to 
add  amraoniam  chloride  to  the  waters  employed ;  there  are 
then  formed  ammonium  carbonate  and  calcium  chloride; 
the  latter  remains  in  solution  in  the  water,  and  the  former 
volatilizes  in  the  steam : 

2NH«C1  +  CaCO,  =  (NH,),CO.  +  CaCJ^ 

The  incrustatious  formed  iu  boilers  fed  with  sea  water 
are  mainly  due  to  calciam  sulphate  and  magnesium  hydrox- 
ide, the  latter  resulting  from  the  magnesium  chloride  in  the 
water. 

Natural  Depotita  firom  Hard  Water.  The  metallic  carbonates 
except  those  of  the  alkalies  are  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in 
pure  water,  bat  they  dissolve  in  water  containing  carbon 
dioxide,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  the 
greater  the  amount  of  the  carbonates  dissolved. 
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Subterranean  waters  are  often  heavily  charged  with  car- 
bon dioxide,  and  coming  in  contact  with  limestone  rocks 
they  dissolve  much  calcium  carbonate.  When  these  waters 
come  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  carbon  dioxide  escapes, 
due  to  diminished  pressure,  and  the  dissolved  carbonates 
are  deposited. 

This  explains  the  phenomena  observed  at  the  so>called 
petrifying  springs,  which  are  constantly  depositing  lime- 
stone, and  will  rapidly  cover  with  it  any  body  placed  in 
their  waters.  This  phenomenon  is  abundantly  witnessed 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park ;  the  objects  are  merely  coated 
and  not  petrified. 

Snch  waters  trickling  into  caves  often  deposit  their 
salts  so  as  to  form  large  columns,  often  of  great  beauty, 
called  stalacHtes  and  stalagmites. 

Of  course  when  waters  containing  salts  in  solution  are 
evaporated,  they  leave  their  salts  behind,  so  that  deposits 
may  occur  by  evaporation  of  the  water  as  well  as  by  the 
removal  of  the  carbon  dioxide. 

It  ia  posaible  that  the  lolutioa  of  the  onrboDates  generallj  bj  carbon 
dioxide  in  solutioD  ma;  be  due  to  the  formatioa  of  iicid  carbonates  of  the 
toetnls,  but  the  formation  of  these  substances  baa  not  been  proved;  and  if 
thej  are  formed,  the;  are  easil;  decomposed,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  boiling 
drives  off  the  carbon  dioxide;  if  this  is  the  case,  the  soluble  carbonate  of 
calcium  ia  represented  thus: 

CaCO.  +  CO.  +  H,0  =  CaH,(CO,),. 

Action  on  Soap.  To  understand  the  action  of  hard  water 
on  soap  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  soap  is  itself  a  metallic 
salt  of  an  alkali  metal  and  a  fatty  acid.  Common  soap  may 
be  represented  by  the  formula  NaFt,  in  which  Ft  stands 
for  the  complex  formula  of  the  fatty  acid  radical.  When 
tliese  soaps  are  treated  with  hard  waters,  the  calcium  and 
magnesium  salts,  by  double  decomposition,  form  the  soaps 
of  tlie«e  metals,  which  are  insoluble  and  perceptible  as  curdy 
scum  on  the  water.     A  true  lather  from  the  soap  will  not 
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form  nntil  the'  salts  to  whicli  the  hardness  is  due  are 
removed  by  the  formation  of  these  insolnble  soaps.  The 
action  is  indicated  in  the  equation 

SNaPt  +  CaCO,  =  CaFt^  +  Na,COs. 

River  ud  Sea  Waten.  River  water  does  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  well  and  spring  water,  the  natural  quantity 
of  both  mineral  and  oi^ganic  impurities  being  diminished 
by  the  conditions  of  continual  motion  and  exposure  to  the 
air. 

Sea  water  contains  the  same  salts  as  spring  and  river 
waters,  and  in  addition  a  large  amount  of.  common  salt, 
about  four  fifths  of  the  saline  constituents  of  sea  water 
being  sodium  chloride.  The  compounds  of  bromine  and 
iodine  are  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  sea  water.  A 
gallon  of  sear-water  usually  contains  about  2500  grains  of 
mineral  salts.  Sea  water  has  no  point  of  maximum  density 
above  the  freezing-point  and  solidifies  at  —  2"  C. 

Mineral  Water».  Natural  mineral  waters  are  those  spring 
waters  which  contain  mineral  substances  in  such  quantity 
as  to  exert  a  medicinal  effect  on  the  animal  system,  or  as 
to  render  them  entirely  unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  Min- 
eral and  medicinal  springs  are  very  widely  distributed ; 
some  of  the  common  kinds  are  chalybeate  springs,  which 
contain  some  salt  of  iron  in  solution ;  saline  springs,  which 
contain  one  or  more  of  a  large  number  of  mineral  salts  ; 
carbonated  springs,  which  contain  carbon  dioxide  in  solu- 
tion ;  hepatic  or  sulphur  springs,  which  contain  hydrogen 
Bulphide  in  solution.  The  escape  of  the  gasecus  constitn- 
ents  often  produces  effervescence ;  the  same  spring  often 
contains  both  solid  and  gaseous  constituents. 

Pniiflcatlon  of  Water.  Waters  often  become  purer  by 
natural  processes.  This  is  the  case  with  running  waters, 
and  especially  when  they  are  subjected  to  thorough  agita- 
tion and  exposure  to  the  air ;  an  unfit  water  may  thus, 
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in  a  purely  natural  tnanner,  become  fit  for  drinking.  The 
purity  of  all  turbid  water  is  greatly  increased  by  allowing 
it  to  stand  in  tanks  or  reservoirs,  by  wliicli  most  of  the 
suspended  matter  is  deposited.  After  remaining  for  some 
time  in  storage  reservoirs  it  is  customary  to  filter  all  large 
water  supplies.  The  most  common  method  adopted  is  to 
allow  the  water  to  flow  through  layers  of  sand  of  different 
degrees  of  coarseness.  Sand  filtration  when  properly 
carried  on  is  very  efficient  in  removing  all  suspended  im- 
purities, but  it  has  little  influence  on  the  dissolved  matter. 
It  is  also  claimed  by  Professors  Koch  and  Frankland  that 
sand  filtration  removes  a  very  large  jyer  cent  of  microscopic 
organisms.  Besides  sand,  filters  of  charcoal  or  of  coke 
and  sand  have  been  employed  for  purification  on  a  large 
scale. 

The  Hyatt  filter,  which  is  largely  used  in  this  country, 
has  coke  and  sand ;  in  this  process  a  little  alum  is  added 
to  the  water  before  filtration. 

Filters  of  flnel;  divided  iron  have  been  used  in  Antwerp  is  case  of 
very  impure  water;  these  filters  eiert  a  chemical  aa  well  as  a  mecbsniCAl 
effect  upon  the  water.  There  are  manj  other  methods  of  purifying 
drinking  water  on  a  small  scale.  For  refined  chemical  purposes  water  is 
purified  by  dist illation. 

Alum  is  frequently  used  to  clarify  water;  the  effect  is  probably  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  if  there  be  any  carbonates  in  solution  in  the  water 
the  alumina  is  precipitated,  which  has  a  coagulating  effect  and  carriea 
suspended  matter  with  it. 

HTDROaEN  PEBOZIDE,  H.O.. 

This  snbetance  has  the  composition  HiOi.  It  was  discovered  in  1818. 
It  is  a  great  oiidizing  agent  in  the  case  of  many  substances,  readily  giving 
np  half  its  oxygen  and  being  converted  into  water ;  npon  certain  other 
sabetnnces  it  acts  as  a  reducing  agent,  being  itself  converted  into  water 
and  oxygen  liberated  ;  it  thus  acts  upon  silver  oxide  : 
AgiO  +  H,0,  =  Ag,  +  O,  +  H,0. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  simpy  liquid ;  it  la 
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beftvier  tlutii  irat«r,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  minglee  with  water  in  all 
proportions. 

Its  most  useful  applications  in  the  arts  are  by  virtue  of  its  oiidiziDg 
power. 

Paintings  which  have  blackened  due  to  the  formation  of  lead  sulphide 
can  be  restored  to  their  original  color  by  washing  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
hydrogen  peroxide,  the  lead  being  converted  into  lead  sulphate.  It  is  very 
important  to  the  student  of  chemical  philosophy  because  of  its  chemical 
relations. 

CABBOV. 

Carbon  occurs  free  in  natare  in  three  distiDct  allotropic 
forms,  as  diamond,  graphite,  and  mineral  coal.  These 
three  forme  differ  widely  in  appearance  and  physical  prop- 
erties, bnt  their  chemical  relations  prove  their  identity. 
The  first  two  are  crystalltzed  and  very  nearly  pure  carbon  ; 
the  third  is  amorphous,  nucrystallized,  and  includes  many 
varieties  of  coal,  differing  greatly  in  purity ;  the  three 
principal  varieties  are  anthracite  or  hard  coal,  bituminous 
or  soft  coal,  and  lignite  or  brown  coal. 

In  combination  carbon  is  widely  distributed.  It  exists 
in  combination  with  oxygen  in  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
air,  is  present  in  all  mineral  carbonates,  and  is  a  constituent 
of  all  organic  substances.  It  is  the  element  by  virtne  of 
which  all  organic  substances  turn  black  when  heated  with 
limited  access  of  air.  AU  forms  of  carbon  are  solid,  in- 
soluble  in  all  ordinary  solvents,  fused  iron  being  the  only 
known  solvent,  non-volatile  <  xcept  at  the  high  temperature 
of  the  electric  arc. 

Diamond.  This  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  snbstances  and  one 
of  the  most  precious  gems.  Before  the  discovery  of  the 
African  mines  the  diamond  was  usually  obtained  from 
allnvial  washings,  and  little  was  known  of  its  origin. 
These  mines,  it  is  thought,  have  yielded  more  diamonds 
than  all  the  previous  production  of  the  world.    Tlie  dia^- 
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mond  baa  been  prepared  artificially.  Tbia  was  accom- 
plished in  1893  by  Moisson,  by  dissolving  carbon  in  molten 
iron  at  a  high  temperatare  and  then  cooling  it  rapidly. 
The  largest  specimens  thus  produced  were  abont  .6  mm. 
Diamond  is  the  hardest  substance  known. 

If  heated  very  highly  out  of  contact  with  air,  as  by  the 
electric  arc,  it  is  converted  into  a  black  mass  resembling 
graphite,  but  without  loaa  of  weight.  It  can  be  bnmed  in 
the  air  and  then  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  ash. 

Graphite.  This  is  found  in  beds  and  veins  in  the  oldest 
cryatalliQe  rocks,  has  a  grayish-black  color  and  metallic 
lustre,  and  is  so  soft  as  to  leave  a  mark  when  rubbed  on 
paper. 

It  is  a  very  nsefnl  substance,  being  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  so-called  lead  pencils,  for  covering  iron  to  prevent 
rust,  and  for  mixing  with  clay  to  make  crucibles  which 
are  designed  to  stand  high  and  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. G-raphite  is  often  produced  artificially  in  the  cooling 
of  molten  cast  iron.  It  ia  alao  used  as  a  reducing  agent  in 
some  metallurgic  operations. 

Graphite  is  now  prepared  artificially  by  highly  heating 
a  mixture  of  about  97  per  cent  of  amorphous  carbon 
and  3  per  cent  of  iron  oxide  or  of  silica  in  an  electric 
furnace;  or  the  charge  may  consist  of  anthracite  coal 
alone,  in  which  case  the  graphite  is  left  nearly  free 
from  impurity,  the  material  which  constitutes  the  ordi- 
nary aah  being  volatilized  at  the  high  temperature.  This 
industry  is  now  conducted  on  a  large  scale  at  Niagara 
Falls. 

AXOBPHOUS  CAABOV. 

This  term  includes,  in  addition  to  the  native  mineral 
coals,  all  the  common  artificial  forms  of  carbon.    The  min- 
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eral  coals  will  be  fully  described  in  mineralogy.  The  prin- 
cipal artificial  varieties  of  amorphous  carbon  are  charcoal, 
lampblack,  animal  charcoal,  and  coke.  Lampblack  is  the 
form  of  carbon  which  is  often  deposited  upon  cold  objects 
by  the  flame  of  gas  or  burning  oil.  These  combustible 
bodies  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, and  if  the  flame  be  cooled,  or  the  supply  of  air  limited, 
the  carbon  escapes  combustion  and  is  deposited  in  a  finely 
divided  state,  commonly  called  soot. 

lAupbUok  is  manufactnred  by  subjecting  organic  sub- 
stances rich  in  carboD  to  imperfect  combustion,  that  is, 
combustion  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  air.  For  this 
purpose  oils,  fats,  resins,  and  tarry  matters  are  burned 
with  a  limited  supply  of  air  and  the  products  of  combus- 
tion conducted  through  a  flue  into  a  large  chamber,  along 
the  sides  and  from  the  ceiling  of  which  are  suspended 
large  cloths  upon  which  the  unbumed  carbon  is  deposited. 
The  lampblack  thus  obtained  usually  contaios  resinous  or 
oily  substances  and  other  impurities  depending  upon  the 
organic  body  burned.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  pare  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  generally  used,  viz.,  printer's 
ink  and  black  pigments. 

CluTcosl.  Charcoal  is  the  form  of  carbon  obtained  by 
heating  wood  out  of  contact  with  air.  If  wood  be  heated 
in  the  air,  it  is  entirely  consumed  except  a  small  quantity 
of  ash,  which  is  composed  of  the  incombustible  mineral 
matter  of  the  wood.  The  part  that  has  disappeared,  the 
Bap  and  the  woody  fibre,  are  composed  almost  entirely  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  woody  fibre  (cellulose), 
which  constitutes  nearly  the  entire  solid  part  of  the  wood, 
is  nearly  one  half  carbon,  the  remainder  being  oxygen 
and  hydi-ogen. 

If  wood  be  heated  to  redness  out  of  contact  with  the  air, 
no  combustion  can  occur,  but  under  this  temperature  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  wood  rearrange  themselves  into 
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Bunpler  and  more  stable  compounds.  In  this  change  the 
carbon  is  mainly  left,  retaining  the  form  of  the  wood,  but 
largely  diminished  in  volume  and  still  more  so  in  weight. 

This  resolution  of  a  complex  substance  into  simpler  and 
more  stable  forms  under  the  inlluence  of  high  temperature 
out  of  contact  with  air  is  termed  destrnciive  distillation. 

In  the  case  of  wood  it  is  often  called  charring,  coaling, 
or  carbonizing. 

The  earliest  and  still  the  most  common  way  of  preparing 
charcoal  for  fuel  is  as  follows. 

Preparation  of  Charcoal.  Billets  of  wood  are  built  into 
a  mound  or  stock  around  an  upright  pole  or  bundle  of  brush- 
wood, which  is  withdrawn  after  the  stock  is  completed 
and  leaves  an  opening  called  the  chimney  (Fig.  4).     The 


billets  may  be  nearly  vertical,  or  horizontal,  or  inclined  at 
any  angle.  When  completed  the  mound  usually  has  a 
dome  «hape,  and  may  have  a  diameter  varying  from  thirty 
to  fifty  feet  and  with  a  height  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  The 
finished  heap  is  covered  with  chips,  leaves,  soil,  and  earth, 
and  often  the  coal  dust  of  a  previous  burning  is  used  for 
this  purpose.  Numerous  openings  are  left  around  the 
base  of  the  mound  for  the  admission  of  air  and  escape  of 
the  products  of  distillation. 

The  kiln  is  kindled  in  the  centre,  and  after  the  fire  is 
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started  the  top  is  closed.  More  air  is  required  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  carbonization,  so  that  the  openings  at  the 
bottom  are  gradually  closed  and  the  mound  is  left  to 
smoulder  and  cool.  By  this  process  the  weight  of  charcoal 
obtained  never  exceeds  25jS  of  the  weight  of  wood  used. 
In  this  country,  as  in  many  other  places,  kilns  or  charcoal- 
ovens  are  often  bnilt  of  brick  or  masonry ;  they  are  gener- 
ally rectangular  with  arched  tops,  or  of  a  beehive  shape. 
In  these  ovens  the  destructive  distillation  is  accomplished 
by  the  combustion  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  wood  of  the 
heap.  In  America  there  is  claimed  for  such  ovens  an 
economy  of  time  and  a  gain  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  charcoal,  but  these  advantages  are  denied  at  other 
places.  The  ovens  are  sometimes  arranged  to  collect  the 
products  of  distillation. 

Charcoal  is  also  made  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
the  wood  in  cast  iron  retorts,  the  wood  being  placed  in  a 
perforated  iron  case  within  the  retort.  In  this  method  the 
heat  is  obtained  from  other  fuel  than  the  wood  itself, 
though  sometimes  the  combustible  products  from  the  wood 
are  led  to  and  burned  in  the  furnace  beneath  the  retort. 
At  other  times  these  products  are  condensed  and  used  in 
the  preparation  of  acetic  acid,  wood-naphtha,  and  methyl 
alcohoL 

Distillation  in  retorts  yields  a  greater  per  cent  of  char- 
coal and  of  better  quality  than  the  methods  first  described. 

All  forms  of  carbon  thus  obtained  contain  impurities 
due  to  the  non-combustible  and  non-volatile  mineral  matter 
of  the  wood. 

Properties  and  Uses  of  Charcoal.  Charcoal,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  is  one  of  the  most  unchanging  solids 
known.  This  property  of  carbon  has  long  been  recognized, 
and  is  shown  in  the  charring  of  wood  intended  to  withstand 
extended  exposure.  Oak  staves  planted  in  the  bed  of  the 
Thames  by  the  ancient  Britons  in  their  defensive  works 
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against  Ciesar  were  charrecl,  and  thus  have  been  perfectly 
preserved  to  the  present  day.  Charred  stakes  for  marking 
the  limiting  lines  of  estates  are  often  used. 

Charcoal  is  very  porous  and,  due  to  this  property,  exerts 
an  absorbent  action  on  many  substances.  Oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed by  it  in  considerable  quantity  and  many  other  gases 
to  a  far  greater  degree.  This  is  especially  noticeable  with 
those  gases  which  can  be  readily  liquefied.  It  absorbs 
under  ordinary  conditions  fifty  times  its  volume  of  hy- 
drogen sulphide  and  twice  that  amount  of  ammonia.  A 
gas  thus  absorbed,  if  capable  of  oxidation,  will  be  acted 
upon  by  the  oxygen  also  contained  in  the  charcoal.  This 
property  of  charcoal  explains  its  frequent  use  in  deodorizing 
offensive  matter  and  in  purifying  offensive  atmosphere. 

Ammonia  and  hydrogen  sulphide  are  two  of  the  most 
common  products  of  putrefaction,  and  both  are  readily 
absorbed  by  charcoal. 

The  absorbing  power  of  charcoal  also  extends  to  liquids 
and  solids ;  it  is  accordingly  used  to  make  water-filters. 

Water  passed  through  a  good  charcoal  filter  is  clear  and 
odorless.  It  is  especially  efficient  in  removing  coloring 
matter.  The  charcoal  has  to  be  periodically  heated  to 
retain  its  absorbent  powers. 

Besides  the  above  uses  charcoal  is  largely  employed  as 
a  fuel  and  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

With  a  free  supply  of  air  it  burns  readily  without 
fiame,  producing  carbon  dioxide  and  yielding  about  twice 
as  much  available  heat  as  an  equal  weight  of  wood.  One 
pound  of  carbon  burned  to  carbon  dioxide  will  produce 
6080  units  of  heat,  C.  scale.  Its  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder  will  be  referred  to  under  that  subject. 

Animal  Charco&l.  This  form  of  carbon  is  made  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  animal  substances  such  aa  bone, 
akin,  blood,  etc. ;  commonly  from  the  first  named  substance. 
Bones  are  composed  approximately  of  one  third  animal 
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matter  and  two  thirds  mineral  matter,  three  fourths  of  this 
mineral  matter  being  calcium  phosphate.  The  animal  mat- 
ter is  composed  mainly  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen.  The  resnlt  of  the  destructive  diatillation  of 
bones  is  a  charred  mass  consisting  of  about  one  tenth  carbon 
and  nine  tenths  mineral  matter. 

The  decolorizing  power  of  this  form  of  charcoal  far 
exceeds  that  of  other  forms,  and  it  has  frequent  technical 
application  for  this  purpose  and  is  used  industrially  in 
sugar  refineries  and  distilleries. 

The  products  from  the  distillation  of  bones  are  often 
collected  and  used,  and  the  mineral  matter  from  the  bone- 
black  itself  is  eventually  employed  as  a  fertilizer. 

Coke.  Common  coke  results  from  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  soft  or  bituminous  coal.  This  distillation  is 
sometimes  made  by  burning  coal  in  heaps,  as  in  the  conver- 
sion of  wood  into  charcoal,  but  generally  the  coke  is 
prepared  in  specially  constructed  ovens,  and  of  these  there 
are  many  forms.  They  are  constructed  of  suitable  masonry 
lined  with  fire  brick.  In  some  of  these  the  heat  for  the 
distillation  is  obtained  by  burning  part  of  the  coal  in  the 
oven ;  in  others  the  heat  is  obtained  Without  burning  any 
of  the  coal  in  the  oven.  In  the  latter  kind  the  combustible 
gases  driven  from  the  coke  and  other  fnel  are  burned  to 
supply  beat.  The  forms  of  coke  ovens  are  too  numerous 
for  description  here;  the  object  in  all  cases  is  to  accomplish 
the  distillation  with  as  little  consumption  of  fuel  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  ovens  are  also  varied  in  construction,  depending 
upon  whether  they  are  arranged  to  secure  the  tar  and  am- 
monia. In  this  country  the  coke  is  usually  made  in  bee- 
hive ovens  and  the  secondary  products  are  not  then  saved, 
though  a  few  recent  American  plants  have  adopted  ovens 
to  prevent  this  great  waste.  In  Europe  the  retort^vens 
are  very  generally  employed,  and,  in  certain  localities,  the 
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by-products  from  the  volatile  constitDents  of  the  coal  equal 
in  value  the  coke  produced.  The  coke  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  fixed  carbon,  the  incombustible  ash  of  the  coaL 

Coke  is  of  a  dark  gray  color  with  a  slightly  graphitic 
lustre  ;  it  produces  a  much  higher  temperature  than  com- 
mon coal,  and  is  much  used  in  iron-smelting  and  other 
metallurgic  operationa 

Coke  is  always  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas, 
the  coal  in  the  operation  being  distilled  in  closed  retorts.  In 
this  manipalation  it  often  happens  that  some  of  the  denser 
gases  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen,  driven  from  the  coal, 
are  decomposed  by  the  high  temperature  and  the  carbon  de- 
posited upon  the  sides  of  the  retort ;  this  deposit  is  known 
as  gas-coke.  It  is  used  for  plates  in  certain  forms  of  electric 
batteries  and  also  for  the  manufacture  of  carbon  rods  for 
electric  arc-lights. 

Chemical  Propertiw  of  Carbon,  Carbon  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  is  an  inactive  element,  not  combining  with  any 
other  element ;  at  higher  temperature  it  combines  directly 
with  sulphur,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  under  proper  con- 
ditions will  combine  with  other  elements  ;  at  elevated  tem- 
perature it  is  especially  active  in  combining  with  oxygen. 
Heated  to  redness  it  bums  brilliantly  in  pure  oxygen,  and  by 
the  aid  of  heat  it  abstracts  oxygen  from  many  oxides,  remov- 
ing and  combining  with  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  oxygen. 

When  burned  with  a  full  supply  of  air  carbon  always 
yields  carbon  dioxide ;  with  a  limited  supply  carbon 
monoxide  is  produced.  In  case  an  oxide  gives  up  its 
oxygen  at  a  low  temperature  to  carbon,  carbon  dioxide 
is  generally  formed  ;  but  if  at  a  high  temx>erature  carbon 
monoxide  is  produced.  These  actions  are  represented  by 
the  accompanying  equations  : 

3CuO+C  =  2Cn  +  CO,;    2ZnO  +  2C  =  3Zn -f  SCO. 

This  removal  of  oxygen  from  a  body  has  already  been 
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defined  as  a  reduction  ;  hence  carbon  is  a  reducing  agent. 
It  is  the  most  important  reducing  a^nt  employed  in  the 
industrial  arts,  and  upon  this  property  and  its  heat-giving 
power  depend  its  uses  in  metallargic  operations. 

C0KF0Tnn)8  OF  CABBOH  ARD  OXYGEN. 

CARBON   DIOXIDE. 

There  are  known  two  compounds  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  both  of  which  are 
gaseous  at  ordinary  temperature.  The  latter  is  the  more 
important ;  it  has  already  been  stated  that  it  is  a  constitu- 
ent of  the  atmosphere,  being  normally  present  in  the 
proportion  of  from  three  to  four  volumes  in  ten  thousand  of 
the  air.  Its  constant  occurrence  in  the  air  is  readily  under- 
stood from  known  considerations. 

It  is  the  product  of  the  combustion  of  any  form  of  car- 
bon or  any  compound  of  carbon  in  a  full  supply  of  air.  As 
all  common  fuels  are  composed  mainly  of  carbon  or  its  com* 
pounds,  it  may  be  said  that  carbon  dioxide  is  an  abundant 
product  of  all  ordinary  combustion. 

It  is  likewise  given  off  in  all  animal  respiration,  the  ox- 
ygen of  the  air,  which  is  inspired,  combining  with  the  car- 
bon of  the  system  to  form  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  exhaled. 

All  living  vegetation  extracts  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air; 
but  when  the  plant  dies,  the  process  of  decomposition,  in  the 
coarse  of  time,  restores  the  carbon  dioxide  to  the  air  again. 
If  the  plant  is  devoured  by  animals  or  consumed  for  fuel, 
its  carbon  eventually  returns  to  the  air  as  carbon  dioxide. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  also  given  off  to  the  air  during  the 
processes  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  of  organic  sub- 
stances. 

It  is  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  spring- 
waters,  and  in  some  places,  especially  In  volcanic  regions,  it 
escapes  rapidly  from  such  waters  when  they  come  to  the 
surface,   giving  effervescing  springs.     It  often  issues  in 
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considerable  quantity  from  openings  in  the  earth's  crust. 
When  coming  from  such  openings,  or  even  from  springs,  it 
sometimes  accumulates  in  neighboring  depressions  in  such 
quantity  as  to  destroy  the  life  of  animals  venturing  into 
them.  Such  a  poison  depression  has  been  found  at  the  east 
side  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  ;  the  poison  valley  of  Java  is 
another.  The  accumulation  of  gas  around  the  soda  springs, 
so  called,  in  southeastern  Idaho  often  causes  the  death  of 
birds  seeking  water. 

The  air  which  permeates  soils  is  found  to  be  richer  in 
carbon  dioxide  than  is  atmospheric  air. 

In  the  combined  form  it  occurs  as  a  constituent  of  all 
limestones  and  other  carbonates,  and  consequently  exists 
in  this  form  in  enormous  quantity.  Calcium  carbonate 
constitutes  over  96  per  cent  of  oyster-  and  egg-shells. 

Fhyiical  Properties  of  Carbon  Dioxide.  Carbon  dioxide  at 
ordinary  temperature  is  a  colorless  gas  and  has  a  slightly 
acid  taste  and  smell.  Its  formula  shows  it  to  be  much 
heavier  than  air,  and  its  greater  densityexplains  its  dis- 
position to  seek  the  lower  levels.  At  14°  C.  water  dissolves 
its  own  volume  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  quantity  dis- 
solved is  directly  proportional  to  the  pressure  to  which 
the  gas  is  subjected.  AVhen  the  pressure  is  diminished  or 
removed  the  amount  dissolved  is  diminished,  and  if  there 
is  much  diminution  of  pressure  the  gas  escapes  with  effer- 
vescence. 

Carbon  dioiide  cnn  be  liquefied  without  verj  great  difficulty  to  a  mobile 
colorless  liquid  which  will  Dot  mix  with  water.  Its  boiling-point  in  tho 
liquid  state  is  —  88°  C.  Much  of  the  liquid  carbon  dioiide  is  now  manu' 
fnctured  for  use  as  a  fire  extinguisher.  By  causing  it  to  eraporate  under 
au  air-pump  Its  temperature  is  lowered  to  ~  130°  C.  Like  many  other 
bodies  which  are  liquefied  by  great  pressure  its  coefficient  of  ezpausioQ  ts 
very  great,  beiug  greater  than  the  coefficient  for  gases. 

Chemical  Properties  of  Carbon  Dioxide.  Carbon  dioxide  is 
not  combustible,  as  it  cannot  take  up  more  oxygen.      It 
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will  not  BQpport  ordinary  combnation  and  will  extinguish 
flame  ;  a  few  bodies  which  have  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen 
will  bum  in  carbon  dioxide.  If  potassium  be  ignited  and 
then  dipped  into  a  jar  of  carbon  dioxide  it  will  continae  to 
burn.  Air  which  contains  a  little  less  than  3  per  cent  by 
volume  of  carbon  dioxide  will  extinguish  a  taper,  that  is, 
when  the  carbon  dioxide  is  about  one  eighth  the  volume  of 
the  oxygen.  Carbon  dioxide  is  not  poisonous  when  taken 
into  the  stomach,  but  it  will  not  support  respiration.  It  is 
not  poisoaoas  in  this  case,  but  merely  suffocates  by  de- 
priving of  the  necessary  amount  of  oxygen,  and  also  pre- 
vents  the  escape  of  the  carbon  dioxide  from  the  system. 

A  taper  burning  in  a  confined  space  is  extinguished  as 
soon  as  the  carbon  dioxide  reaches  a  certain  amount  and 
long  before  all  the  oxygen  is  exhausted.  Similarly,  con- 
fined air  becomes  unfit  to  breathe  long  before  the  oxygen 
is  exhausted.  Any  considerable  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
above  the  normal  in  air  to  be  respired  is  objectionable,  in 
that  it  diminishes  the  proportion  of  oxygen.  The  actual 
amount  of  pure  carbon  dioxide  that  must  be  present  in  the 
air  to  render  it  unfit  for  respiration  is  not  definitely  settled. 
It  has  been  found  that  air  containing  as  mnch  as  6  per  cent 
may  be  breathed  without  injury,  and  recent  experiments  in- 
dicate that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  pure  carbon  dioxide 
may  be  breathed  for  several  hours  vrithout  Ul  effect 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  bad  effects  experienced  in 
poorly  ventilated  rooms  are  due  to  waste  products  other 
than  carbon  dioxide,  given  off  from  the  lungs  during 
respiration.  Besides  the  carbon  dioxide,  water  vapor, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen  of  the  expired  air,  there  are  other 
organic  substances  undergoing  decomposition  which  have 
a  poisonous  action  on  the  system,  and  to  these  are  to  be 
largely  attributed  the  unwholesome  conditions  so  rapidly 
developed  in  overcrowded  and  poorly  ventilated  rooms.  As 
carbon  dioxide  is  constantly  given  off  in  respiration  along 
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with  other  organic  impurities,  the  amount  of  the  first  in 
the  air  will  indicate  approximately  the  quantity  of  the 
latter,  and  therefore  may  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  fitness 
of  the  air  for  respiration. 

Generally  speaking  it  may  be  stated  that  when  the 
volume  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  over  -^^  the  volume  of 
the  air  it  should  not  be  breathed  for  any  considerable  time ; 
when  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  reaches  y^  the  vol* 
ume  of  the  air  its  effects  soon  become  perceptible  in  languor 
and  disagreeable  sensations,  and  any  amount  above  this 
is  very  deleterious ;  when  the  amount  has  reached  three 
per  cent  it  has  been  known  to  produce  death. 

A  well,  fermenting  tun,  or  any  confined  space  where 
this  gas  is  suspected  should  be  tested  before  entering  it. 
If  a  candle-flame  is  made  dim  by  the  air,  the  space  should 
be  considered  unsafe.  When  any  person  is  quickly  over- 
come by  such  an  atmosphere  another  person  cannot  safely 
go  to  the  rescue  without  first  increasing  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  to  the  carbon  dioxide.  This  may  often  be  quickly 
done  by  moving  an  open  umbrella,  a  bundle  of  straw  or 
of  brash  up  and  down  through  the  space 

The  above  described  properties  of  carbon  dioxide  make 
evident  the  necessity  for  good  ventilation.  The  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  given  off  from  the  lungs  and  skin  of  an  adult 
amounts  to  about  -^  cubic  feet  jier  hour ;  an  ordinary  three- 
foot  gas-burner  gives  off  about  two  and  one  half  times  that 
amount.  In  order  that  the  added  carbon  dioxide  shall  be 
distributed  through  the  proper  amount  of  air  to  fit  it  for 
respiration,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  amount  of  fresh  air 
must  be  introduced  into  constantly  occupied  rooms.  It  is 
of  course  easy  to  compute  this  amount  under  any  given 
conditions.  In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  perfect  ven- 
tilation should  be  prepared  to  supply  one  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  man  per  hour,  though  one  half  that  amoant 
is  usually  considered  good  ventilation. 
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PnparKtion  of  Carboa  Dioxide.  Carbon  dioxide  is  in- 
variably  produced  when  carbon  is  bnmed  in  a  fnll  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  ;  for  example, 
C  +  Oj  =  CO, ;  from  this 
source  It  always  contains 
other  substances. 

It  is  readily  prepared  for 
laboratory  purposes  by  act- 
ing upon  fragments  of  marble 
(CaCO»)  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric  acid.  The  carbon  diox< 
ide  escapes  with  effervescence 
and  is  usually  collected  by 
upward  displacement,  being 
somewhat  soluble  in  water. 
The  apparatus  described  for 
making  hydrogen  may  be 
^'*''''  used  in  this  case.     The  or- 

dinary manner  of  collecting  the  gas  for  illustrations  is 
shown  in  Fig.  5.     The  action  is  represented  thus ; 

CaCO,  +  2HC1  =  CaClj  +  HjO  +  CO,. 

Any  of  the  other  mineral  acids  will  liberate  carbon 
dioxide  from  a  carbonate,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  pre- 
pared in  many  ways. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  mineral  waters. 

Cartwnic  Acid  and  its  Salts.  An  aqueous  solution  of  car- 
bon dioxide  exhibits  weak  acid  properties.  It  colors  blue 
litmus  red,  but  the  blue  color  returns  upon  drying.  The 
solution  acts  upon  bases  and  forms  the  salts  called  carbon- 
ates. The  formulffi  of  the  carbonates  indicate  the  existence 
of  an  acid  baring  the  formula  HiCOg,  though  this  substance 
has  not  been  isolated.  It  is  probable  that  the  acid  is 
formed  whenever  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  an  aqueous 
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solution,  but  it  readily  breaks  np  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
water.  On  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  carbonates  to 
other  salts,  they  are  universally  considered  as  formed  by 
the  replacement  of  hydrogen  in  carbonic  acid  by  metals, 
and  the  acid  is  bibasic. 

The  carbonates  are  a  very  important  class  of  bodies,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  repeat  their  properties.  The  carbonates 
are  all  decomposed  by  mineral  acids,  are  all,  with  unim- 
portant exceptions,  insoluble  in  water,  except  the  carbon* 
ates  of  the  alkalies,  and  are  all  decomposed  by  heat  except 
those  of  the  alkalies.  They  are  all  soluble  in  water  contain* 
^  lag  carbon  dioxide  in  solution. 

CAEBON  MONOXIDE. 

Phyueal  froperties.  Carbon  monoxide  is  a  colorless, 
tasteless  gas  with  a  very  faint  smell ;  it  is  slightly  lighter 
than  air,  as  may  be  seen  from  its  formula.  It  is  almost  in* 
soluble  in  water.    Its  critical  temperature  is  about  —  140*  C, 

Chemical  Fropertiei.  Carbon  monoxide  is  an  extremely 
XK)isonou3  gas.  It  acts  upon  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
iind  deprives  the  blood  of  its  power  of  distributing  oxygen 
to  the  system.  It  forms  an  explosive  mixture  with  one  half 
its  volume  of  oxygen.  It  burns  in  air  with  a  pale  blue 
Hame,  producing  carbon  dioxide,  but  extinguishes  ordinary 
flame.  At  high  temperature  it  readily  takes  oxygen  and 
forms  carbon  dioxide ;  for  this  reason  it  is  a  powerf al 
reducing  agent,  removing  oxygen  from  many  metallic  oxides 
and  reducing  them  to  the  metallic  state.  It  is  accordingly 
a  very  valuable  agent  in  many  metallurgic  operations.  Its 
union  with  oxygen  gives  out  much  heat ;  carbon  monoxide 
burning  to  carbon  dioxide  gives  more  than  two  thirds  of  all 
the  heat  produced  by  the  complete  combustion  of  the 
carbon  to  carbon  dioxide. 

Prodnction  and  Vmi.  Carbon  monoxide  is  always  pro- 
duced by  the  incomplete  combustion  of  carbon  or  carbona- 
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ceous  sabstances,  that  is,  when  these  are  bnmed  with  an 
incomplete  sapply  of  air. 

If  carbon  dioxide  be  passed  over  heated  charcoal  or 
other  carbon  it  gives  np  one  half  its  oxygen  to  the  carbon, 
both  being  converted  into  carbon  monoxide,  as  indicated 
by  the  eqnation 

CO,  +  C  =  SCO. 

This  action  explains  the  phenomenon  freqnentlyobserved 
in  connection  with  an  open  anthracite  coal  fire,  when  a  pale 
bine  flame  is  seen  to  play  over  the  top  of  the  mass  of  coal : 
the  combustion  of  the  coal  in  the  lower  part  of  the  grate 
with  fnll  supply  of  oxygen  produces  carbon  dioxide;  this, 
passing  through  the  heated  layers  of  coal  above,  is  con- 
Terted  into  carbon  monoxide.  This  carbon  monoxide  upon 
reaching  the  upper  surface  of  the  coal  comes  in  contact 
with  the  air  and  bums  with  the  bind  flame  observed. 

This  ready  production  of  carbon  monoxide  is  often  made 
use  of  in  metallurgic  operations  when  it  is  desired  to  have 
a  tlame  play  over  the  surface  of  an  ore  placed  on  the  hearth 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

Anthracite  coal,  which  bums  with  but  little  flame,  is 
frequently  employed  in  such  furnaces,  and  it  then  becomes 
necessary  to  heap  the  coal  in  the  grate  so  as  to  form  a  mass 
of  considerable  height.  The  carbon  monoxide  is  produced 
precisely  as  described  above  in  the  grate  and  passes  into 
the  furnace  chamber,  and  when  air  is  admitted  the  carbon 
monoxide  bums  with  a  flame.  By  properly  regulating  the 
supply  of  air  a  high  temperature  can  be  produced. 

The  attraction  which  carbon  monoxide  has  for  oxygen 
at  a  high  temperature  enables  it  to  remove  this  element 
from  many  of  its  compoands.  Carbon  monoxide  is  accord- 
ingly one  of  the  most  powerful  reducing  agents,  and,  as 
will  be  subsequently  seen,  the  property  is  generally  turned 
to  account  in  removing  oxygen  from  the  metallic  oxides, 
reducing  the  oxides  of  the  metals. 
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Carbon  monoxide  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of 
water-gas,  hydrogen  being  the  other ;  carbon  dioxide  and 
nitrogen  are  also  present  in  limited  quantities.  This  water- 
gas  is  now  largely  used  for  illuminating  and  other  pur- 
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Water-gas  is  prepared  by  passing  steam  over  white-hot 
coke ;  the  result  is  indicated  by  the  equation 

C  +  H,0  =  CO  +  H,. 

Some  carbon  dioxide  is  also  present,  for  the  reason  that 
at  lower  temperature  the  action  of  steam  on  carbon  is  to 
produce  carbon  dioxide. 

For  laboratory  parpoaes  carbon  monoxide  ia  readiljr  obtained  by  boating 
potaninm  ferrocyanide  vitb  dilute  sntpburic  acid. 

COMFOUHDS  OF  CASBOK  AITO  HTDSOOBV. 

Carbon  and  hydrogen  form  a  larger  number  of  com- 
pounds than  any  other  two  elements.  These  compounds 
are  designated  as  hydrocarbons.  They  enter  largely  into 
the  composition  of  nearly  all  combustible  bodies,  and  in- 
clude many  of  the  infiammable  gases,  naphtha,  benzene, 
etc. 

It  is  probable  that  all  hydrocarbons  are  primarily  de- 
rived from  the  organic  kingdom,  and  the  study  of  these 
compounds  belongs  to  organic  chemistry.  Only  three  of 
the  simple  hydrocarbons  will  be  mentioned  here;  they  are 
all  constituents  of  common  coal-gas. 

mbthawe;  maesh-qas  ;  CH4. 
Methane  is  the  only  hydrocarbon  containing  one  atom 
of  carbon.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  the  free  state  in  na- 
ture. It  is  frequently  termed  marsh-gas  from  its  occurrence 
in  marshy  places.  The  bubbles  of  gas  which  rise  to  the  sur- 
face when  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  stagnant  pools  is  dis- 
turbed are  generally  marsh-gas.     It  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
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the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  dur- 
ing its  conversion  into  coal;  hence  its  frequent  occurrence 
in  coal-mines,  where  it  is  known  nsflre-damp.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  all  the  hydrocarbons  of  petroleum,  and  similar  oils, 
are  derived  in  the  same  way. 

Pb7aical  and  Chemioal  Properties.  Methane  is  a  colorless, 
odorless,  and  tasteless  gas.  Its  foi-mula  shows  it  to  be 
much  lighter  than  air,  hence  it  diffuses  and  mixes  rapidly 
with  air.  When  mixed  with  oxygen  or  air  in  suitable  pro- 
portions it  explodes  violently  upon  ignition.  The  most 
violent  explosion  is  indicated  by  the  equation  CH4  +  O,  = 
CO,  +  2H,0,  in  which  there  is  just  enough  oxygen  to  com- 
pletely oxidize  the  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The  relative 
volumes  of  marsh-gas  and  oxygen  for  this  action  are  shown 
in  the  equation  to  be  two  volumes  of  oxygen  to  one  of 
marsh-gas;  it  would  accordingly  require  ten  volumes  of  air 
for  the  complete  oxidation  of  one  volume  of  marsh-gas. 

It  is  marsh-gas  which  so  frequently  gives  rise  to  the 
fatal  explosions  in  coal-mines.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
products  of  the  explosion  are  also  irrespirable  and  consti- 
tute the  after-damp  of  mine  explosions. 

Marsh-gas  has  not  been  prepared  by  the  direct  union  of 
its  elements,  but  can  be  prepared  artificially.  Marsh-gas 
does  not  unite  with  other  bodies  without  decomposition  ; 
chlorine  decomposes  it  in  direct  sunlight,  atoms  of  chlorine 
successively  replacing  atoms  of  hydrogen.  At  a  high  tem- 
perature marsh-gas  is  separated  into  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

ACETYLENE  ;    EXniNE  ;    rjH,. 

Acetylene  can  be  produced  directly  from  its  elements  by 
highly  heating  carbon  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  immersing  the  electrodes  of  a 
voltaic  arc  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  The  opera- 
tion is  of  bnt  little  practical  importance,  but  it  is  of  great 
theoretical  interest  because  it  is  the  first  step  in  the 
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artificial  production  of  a  large  number  of  organic  com- 
pounds. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Fropertiei.  Acetylene  is  a  colorless 
gas  having  a  faint  odor  of  geranium.  Prom  an  ordinary 
gas-jet  it  bums  with  a  smoky  flame,  but  when  the  air  and 
gaa  are  properly  apportioned  its  flame  is  brilliantly  lumi- 
nous. It  inflames  spontaneously  when  brought  into  contact 
with  chlorine,  and  when  mingled  with  air  gives  a  mixture 
that  can  be  exploded  by  ignition. 

FreparatioD  of  Acetyleoe.  Acetylene  is  now  prepared  on 
a  large  scale  by  heating  lime  with  powdered  coal  or  other 
carbon  in  an  electric  furnace,  by  which  calcium  carbide  is 
prepared.  The  calcium  carbide  if  immersed  in  water 
yields  lime  and  acetylene  by  this  reaction  : 

si  CaC,  +  H,0  =  CaO  +  C,H,. 

This  method  of  preparing  acetylene  promises  to  give  it 
a  brilliant  future  as  an  illuminant,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
admirably  adapted  because  of  its  great  light-giving  power 
in  proportion  to  the  heat  and  objectionable  products  result- 
ing from  combustion.  Many  forms  of  acetylene  producers 
or  generators  have  been  put  upon  the  market.  They  are 
generally  arranged  to  operate  automatically,  the  gas  being 
liberated  as  required. 

OLEFIANT  OA3;   ETHYLENE;   C,H4. 

defiant  gas  like  the  other  two  hydrocarbons  just  de- 
scribed is  a  product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal. 
It  may  be  obtained  artificially  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  upon  alcohol.  It  is  a  colorless  gaa  with  a  somewhat 
ethereal  odor.  It  bums  with  a  luminous  flame,  and  for 
complete  combnstiou  one  volume  of  the  gas  requires  three 
volumes  of  oxygen : 

S.  CjH,  +  0,  =  2COs  +  2HaO. 
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The  mixtare  of  o]etiant  gas  and  oxygen  in  this  propor- 
tion explodes  with  violence  when  ignited. 

The  gaa  unites  with  chlorine  and  bromine,  fonning  oily 
liqnids;  heuce  the  term  olejiant  (oil-making).  This  action 
may  be  applied  to  determine  the  amount  of  ethylene  in 
coal-gas. 

When  subjected  to  high  temperature  oleflant  ^s  is 
decomposed  with  a  deposit  of  carbon  and  a  separation  of 
hydrogen,  marsh-gas,  and  acetylene. 

COKBirSTION  AHD  FLAME. 

Combnition.  The  hydrocarbons  above  described,  either 
separately  or  together,  are  found  in  many  of  our  common 
inflammable  gases;  combustion  and  the  properties  of  flame 
are  accordingly  very  naturally  taken  up  here. 

Combustion  in  general  may  be  detined  as  chemical 
action  accompanied  by  heat  and  light.  The  term  combus- 
tion ordinarily  applies  to  the  chemical  combination  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  body  burned. 

The  temperature  to  which  a  body  must  be  raised  in 
order  that  combustion  may  take  place  is  called  the  ignitivg 
point. 

When  a  body  is  said  to  be  combustible,  it  is  generally 
meant  that  it  will  bum  in  air.  It  is  also  customary  to 
regard  one  of  the  bodies  taking  part  in  the  action  as  the 
combustible,  and  the  other  as  the  supporter  of  the  combus- 
tion. The  enveloping  medium  is  usually  taken  as  the  sup- 
porter  of  combustion,  and  the  other  as  the  combustible,  so 
that  in  the  ordinary  cases  air  is  the  supporter  of  combus- 
tion. These  limitations  are  without  scientific  basis,  and  the 
supporter  of  combustion  may  be  any  medium  in  which  the 
phenomenon  will  occur. 

The  process  with  proper  arrangements  is  reversible, 
when  both  the  bodies  taking  part  in  the  combustion  are 
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gases,  so  that  the  supporter  of  combustion  may  become  the 
combustible  and  the  reverse  ;  thus  while  we  usually  bum 
hydrogen  in  oxygen,  oxygen  may  be  burned  in  hydrogen. 
Similarly  air  may  be  burned  in  coal-gas  and  the  reverse. 

Flame.  When  both  substances  taking  part  in  the  com- 
bustion are  gases,  the  action  results  in  flame,  which  may 
be  defined  as  gaseous  matter  heated  to  a  temperature  at 
which  it  becomes  visible.  Solids  which  do  not  volatilize 
at  the  temperature  of  combustion  do  not  ordinarily  give 
flame ;  carbon  and  iron  are  familiar  examples. 

Luminosity  of  Flame.  This  may  be  due  either  to  the 
incandescence  of  gaseous  matter,  or  of  solid  particles 
present  in  the  flame.  A  high  temperature  is  always  essen- 
tial to  incandescence  and  consequently  to  luminosity.  In 
all  ordinary  flames  the  gaseous  matter  which  is  heated  re- 
sults from  the  flame-gases  themselves ;  the  solid  matter 
may  result  from  these  gases  or  may  consist  of  foreign 
matter  introduced  for  the  purpose. 

It  has  been  found  as  a  general  rule  that  denser  gases 
and  vapors  when  heated  give  off  light  at  lower  temperature 
than  the  less  dense,  and  heated  solids  emit  light  at  lower 
temperatures  than  gases. 

Luminosity  without  Solid  Particles.  Examples  of 
combustible  bodies  which  afford  dense  flames  and  bright 
light  without  solid  particles  are  seen  in  the  case  of  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  and  carbon  disulphide,  which,  when 
burned  in  oxygen,  produce  highly  luminous  flames,  though 
all  the  products  of  combustion  are  gases  at  the  tempera^ 
ture.  The  luminosity  of  the  flame  does  not  depend  entirely 
upon  the  vapor  density  of  the  constituent  gases  thenf- 
selves,  but  is  affected  by  the  pressure  to  which  these  gases 
are  subjected. 

The  luminosity  of  flame  may  often  be  increased  by  in- 
<Teasing  the  pressure  of  the  medium  surrounding  the  flame. 

Thus  the  flame  of  carbon  monoxide  burning  in  oxygen 
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at  ordinary  pressure  is  only  moderately  luminous,  but  may 
be  greatly  increased  by  doubling  the  pressure.  The  faintly 
luminous  flame  of  hydrogen  burning  in  oxygen  may  be 
greatly  brightened  by  increasing  the  pressure  of  the  oxy- 
gen. For  this  reason  a  candle  bums  more  brightly  at  a 
low  than  a  high  elevatiou, 

Flame  Containing  Solid  Matter.  The  light -giving 
power  of  many  of  the  common  illuminating  gases  is  still 
farther  increased  by  the  presence  of  solid  matter  intention- 
ally introduced  into  the  flame,  or  separated  from  the  flame- 
gases  during  the  chemical  action  of  combustion.  The 
Welsbach  burner,  among  common  gas-burners,  is  an  illus- 
tration of  free  foreign  solid  matter  introduced  into  the 
flame.  The  great  luminosity  in  this  burner  is  due  to  the 
introduction  into  the  flame  of  a  gauze  hood  of  certain  in- 
fusible metallic  oxides. 

In  the  caudle,  oil-lamp,  simple  gas  flames,  and  common 
tiauies  generally,  the  light  is  mainly  produced  by  the  in- 
candescence of  solid  carbon  particles  which  are  separated 
in  a  finely  divided  state  from  the  flame-gases.  There  are 
also  usually  present  or  produced  in  these  flames  dense  hy- 
drocarbons which  emit  light.  The  influence  of  such  solid 
particles  may  be  illustrated  by  blowing  powdered  charcoal 
across  a  hydrogen  flame. 

The  calcium  or  lime-light  owes  its  luminosity  to  a  frag- 
ment of  lime  very  highly  heated  by  the  oxyhydrogen 
flame. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  considemtions  that  the  most 
essential  conditions  for  luminosity  in  a  flame  are :  (1)  high 
temperature  and  vapors  which  are  of  themselves  dense  or 
made  dense  under  the  conditions  of  burning;  (2)  highly 
heated  solid  particles.  The  influences  of  these  conditions 
operate  simultaneously  in  most  common  illuminating 
flames. 

Straotnre  of  Tlame.      The  simple  flame  is  one  that  re- 
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Baits  from  the  combustion  of  a  sabstance  that  nndergoea 
no  decomposition,  but  combines  directly  with  the  sup- 
porter of  the  combustion ;  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide 
burning  in  oxygen  are  illustrations.  There  is  but  a  single 
product  of  combustion  in  such  cases.  All  such  flames 
when  the  gas  issues  from  a  circular  jet  consist  of  a  conical 
sheath  of  flame  surrounding  a  cone  of  the  gas.  The  tiame- 
cone  is  hollow,  that  ia  to  say,  the  interior  cone  of  the  gas 
is  not  burning.  This  fact  may  be  simply  proved  by  quickly 
depressing  a  white  sheet  of  paper  into  the  flame,  when  the 
flame-cone  will  char  an  annular  space,  while  the  interior 
circle  will  be  unaffected.  A  live  mateh  may  be  suspended 
in  the  inner  cone  without  ignition  if  not  allowed  to  touch 
the  sides  of  the  flame-cone.  The  conical  shape  of  the  flame 
b  due  to  the  fact  that  the  gas  issues  from  the  jet  in  the 
form  of  a  cylinder  and,  being  under  a  little  greater  pres- 
sure than  the  air,  assumes  the  form  of  a  slightly  diverging 
cone. 

The  gas  first  issuing  from  the  jet  bnma  as  a  ring  around 
the  orifice;  the  next  layer  of  gas  must  pass  above  this  ring 
in  order  to  reach  the  air  for  its  combustion.  Each  succes- 
sive ring  must  pass  through  the  preceding  to  reach  the  air; 
and  as  each  burning  ring  diminishes  the  volume  of  un-' 
burned  gas,  these  rings  must  grow  smaller,  and  the  con- 
verging  cone  is  the  only  possible  form.  This  explanation 
holds  for  the  shape  of  the  candle-flame  or  other  flame  re- 
sulting from  the  issuance  of  gas  from  a  cylindrical 
vrick. 

Hydrocarbon  Flunea.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
these  bodies  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  all  onr 
common  illuminating  oils  and  gases.  They  undergo  de- 
composition daring  combustion,  and  the  products  of  com- 
bustion are  produced  at  successive  stages.  They  give  rise 
to  flames  more  complex  in  structure  than  those  just  de- 
scribed.   The  common  flames  under  this  head  are  those  of 
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gas,  oil,  and  the  cnndle;  the  last  will  be  described  as  typi- 
cal of  all. 

In  the  tirst  case  the  fnel  is  supplied  at  the  burner  ia  the 
gaseous  state,  the  gas  having  been  obtained  from  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  coal  at  a  distance ;  in  the  second 
(oil)  the  fuel  is  liquid  and  is  converted  into  giis  at  the  lamp. 
In  the  candle  the  tallow  or  wax  is  solid,  so  that  it  must  be 
melted  and  distilled  during  the  operation  of  burning. 

Candle  Flame.  In  the  candle  flame  (Fig.  6)  there  are 
three  concentric  cones;  the  interior  is  dark,  and  is  composed 
of  uuburned  gas  resulting  from  the  destructive 
distillation  of  the  tallow;  the  next,  and  the 
largest  part  of  the  flame,  is  brightly  luminous, 
and  the  outer  cone  is  thin  and  only  faintly 
luminous.  There  is  also  a  bright  blue  cup  at 
the  base  of  the  cone. 

The  flame  cone  proper  consists  of  the  out- 
side and  faintly  luminous  cone,  the  next  or 
InminoQs  one,  and  the  blue  cup  at  the  base; 
the  interior  dark  cone  consists  of  combustible 
gases  to  which  air  does  not  penetrate,  and  is 
not  part  of  the  flame.  In  the  luminous  cone 
combustion  is  taking  place,  but  the  air-supply 
is  not  sufficient  for  complete  combustion.  At 
the  temperature  of  the  cone  there  results  a 
decomposition  of  some  of  the  hydrocarbons  with  a  separa- 
tion of  free  carbon.  A  portion  of  thia  carbon,  heated  to 
whiteness  by  the  combustion  of  other  portions,  confers 
the  luminosity  upon  this  cone.  Ia  the  outer  cone,  where 
the  air  supply  is  abundant,  the  remaining  carbon  together 
with  the  hydrogen  is  burned. 

The  blae  cup  at  the  base  is  probably  due  to  the  perfect 
combustion  of  a  thin  layer  of  gas  at  that  point  and  to  the 
lower  temperature  due  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  air. 
The  combustible  gases  of  the  inner  cone  may  be  readily 
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extracted  and  burned  at  some  distance  from  the  flame  by 
iosertlDg  one  e&d  of  an  opes  glass  tube,  six  or  more  inches 
long,  into  the  cone. 

The  unburaed  carbon  in  the  luminous  cone  can  be  shown 
by  depressing  upon  it  a  white  porcelain  plate. 

riame  for  Special  PurpoBei.  Lighting  Flames.  From 
the  foregoing  considerations  of  the  nature,  properties,  and 
structure  of  dames,  it  is  evident  that  several  considerations 
must  enter  into  the  construction  of  burners  for  different 
purposes.  The  Argand  gas-burner  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  burners  for  gas  lighting.  The  gas  in  this  burner  issues 
from  the  annular  space  between  two  concentric  cylinders. 
The  gas  flame  is  a  hollow  cylinder  which  is  surrounded  by 
the  chimney,  and  air  is  supplied  to  the  flame  both  from  the 
inside  and  outside  of  the  cylinder.  The  chimney  acts  ef- 
fectively in  producing  a  draft,  and  thus  giving  a  liberal 
supply  of  air,  which.  In  combination  with  the  regulated 
flow  of  gas,  permits  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  two  for 
the  best  light.  If  there  be  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  gas 
some  of  the  carbon  escapes  unbumed,  and  the  flame  smokes, 
and  the  temperature  is  not  high  enough  to  i)roduce  a  brill- 
iant light.  By  using  two  chimneys  and  causing  the  air 
that  feeds  the  flame  to  pass  down  between  them,  there  is 
less  chilling  effect  on  the  flame,  and  an  equal  light  may  be 
obtained  with  a  less  consumption  of  gas.  The  Argand 
burner  may  be  converted  into  the  Welsbacli,  already  re- 
ferred to,  by  the  insertion  of  a  durable  gauze  mantle  into 
the  flame  and  regulating  the  air  and  gas  supplies  so  as  to 
produce  the  highest  temperature. 

Smokeless  Flames.  Since  luminous  flames  in  general 
contain  unbumed  carbon,  they  deposit  soot  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  cooler  solids.  When  bodies  are  to 
be  heated  by  flame,  as  in  laboratories  and  kitchens,  it  is 
therefore  advantageons  to  have  flames  in  which  the  com- 
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bnstion  is  as  perfect  as  possible,  prodacing  a  smokeless 
flame- 

This  result  is  accomplished  by  mixing  the  air  and  gas 
in  certain  proportions  before  combastion,  so  that  the 
hydrocarbons  are  bnmed  without  the  separation  of  car- 
bon ;  this  also  causes  the  disappearance  of  the  taminous 
part  of  the  flame.  By  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  air  and 
gaa  the  flame  from  the  combustion  of  a  given  amount  of 
gaa  is  smaller  and  the  temperature  higher. 

The  principle  upon  which  smokeless  burners  are  con- 
stracted  is  well  shown  in  the  Bunsen  burner,  Fig.  7.  In  its 
simplest  form  this  burner  con- 
sists of  a  cylindrical  tube 
mounted  on  a  sabstantial  stand. 
The  gas  is  led  in  at  the  base  and 
ascends  the  tube,  near  the  bot- 
tom of  which  there  are  two  holes 
for  the  admission  of  air.  The 
flow  of  the  gaa  draws  air  into 
the  tube,  and  the  mixture  is 
burned  at  the  top  of  the  tube. 
The  holes  for  the  admission  of 
the  air  can  be  entirely  or  jMirtly 
closed.  By  entirely  closing  the 
air  holes  the  flame  is  white  and 
luminous ;  by  admitting  the 
proper  proportion  of  air  the 
flame  becomes  smaller,  of  a  blue  color,  and  nearly  non- 
laminoas.  This  loss  of  color  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  almost  entirely  due  to  the  complete  combustion  of 
the  hydrocarbons  without  the  separation  of  the  carbon. 
It  is  now  known  that  the  effect  can  be  brought  about  by 
admixture  with  the  hydrocarbons  of  other  gases  than  air, 
as  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  loss  of  luminosity 
*  in  the  case  of  air  is  due  partly  to  the  more  perfect  com- 
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bastion,  to  the  cooling  effect  of  the  nitrogen,  and  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  presence  of  nitrogen  a  higher  temperature 
is  required  to  decompose  the  hydrocarbons.  The  cooling 
effect  of  the  nitrogen  prevents  the  separation  of  the  car- 
bon at  certain  parts  of  the  flame,  but  the  more  perfect 
combustion  makes  the  temperature  at  other  parts  higher 
than  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  luminous  dame. 

The  flame  of  the  ordinary  Bunsen  burner  consists  of 
only  two  cones.  The  inner  cone  is  a  mixture  of  air  and 
gas;  combustion  is  taking  place  only  in  the  outer  one. 
That  the  flame  does  not  travel  inward  is  due  to  the  rate  of 
motion  of  the  mixed  gases ;  in  the  outer  cone  this  speed  is 
diminished  so  that  the  gases  can  be  raised  to  the  point  of 
ignition.  If  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  gases  be  diminished,  the 
flame  will  penetrate  further  a^d  farther  inward  and  can  be 
made  to  strike  down  the  tube  to  the  point  of  inflow  of  the 
gas  and  air.  The  absence  of  flame  in  the  inner  cone  of  the 
Snnseu  burner  may  be  shown  in  the  manner  already  given 
for  certain  other  flames. 

7%tf  Blowpipe  Flame.  This  flame  is  produced  by  forc- 
ing a  stream  of  air  across  a  common  gas,  candle,  or  lamp 


Fia.  8. 
flame.  The  month  blowpipe  is  an  instrnment  of  great 
utility.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  a  bent  tube 
terminating  in  a  small  end  with  an  aperture.  This  flame. 
Fig.  8,  shows  three  cones,  but  they  are  peculiar  in  appear- 
ance,  being  long  and  pointed.  The  innermost  cone  is  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  air  and  combustible  gases  not  in  the 
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atate  of  combnstion ;  the  second  cone  is  blue  in  color  and 
consists  of  gases  andergoing  combustion,  but  with  an  in- 
snfficient  supply  of  air  ;  the  outer  cone  is  but  very  faintly 
luminous,  and  ■  the  combustion  is  there  complete.  The 
space  between  the  outer  and  innermost  cone  is  filled  with 
hot  combustible  matter  which  displays  great  reducing  or 
deoxidizing  power  ;  especially  is  this  so  at  the  point  of  the 
second  cone  ;  this  flame  is  accordingly  called  the  reducing 
flame.  Almost  any  metallic  oxide  placed  just  in  the  tip  of 
this  cone  is  deprived  of  its  oxygen  and  reduced  to  the 
metaUlc  state. 

The  highly  heated  air  just  beyond  the  point  of  the  outer 
cone  oxidizes  very  readily;  hence  this  outer  cone  is  termed 
the  oxidizing  flume.  In  the  mouth  blowpipe  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  air  is  not  propelled  from  the  lungs, 
but  simply  from  the  mouth  by  the  muscles  of  the  cheek. 
The  current  of  air  may  be  produced  by  a  bellows  or  other 
mechanical  means. 

Oxyhydrogen  Flame.  By  forcing  a  stream  of  pure 
oxygen  through  a  gas  flame,  a  blowpipe  flame  of  very 
high  temperature  may  be  produced.  A  flame  from  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  proper  proportions  gives 
the  highest  temperature  obtainable  by  purely  chemical 
means.  In  the  production  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  the 
gases  (hydrogen  and  oxygen)  are  usually  led  by  tubes 
from  separate  holders  to  the  jet  or  blowpipe,  where  they 
are  burned  and  allowed  to  mix  only  just  before  burning. 
Special  precautions  are  made  in  the  blowpipe  so  that  the 
mixture  cannot  there  explode. 

Safety  Lamps.  The  temperature  to  which  a  gas  must 
be  raised  in  order  that  combustion  may  take  place  has 
already  been  defined  as  its  ignition  point,  commonly 
called  the  kindling  point.  Combustion  cannot  take  place 
until  this  temperature  is  reached,  and  if  the  temperature 
of  the  burning  gas    be    reduced    below  this    point  the 
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flame  will  be  extinguished.  This  fact  may  be  simply 
illastrated  with  the  candle  flame  by  coiling  a  thin  coppei 
wire  into  a  cylindrical  spiral  about  half  an  inch  long  and 
of  such  diameter  as  to  coincide  with  the  flame  cone.  If 
the  coil  be  placed  over  the  candle,  the  flame  will  be  ex- 
tinguished ;  but  if  the  coil  be  flrst  heated  and  then  placed 
over  the  flame,  it  wUl  shoot  above  the  coil  and  continue  to 
bum. 

A  copper  wire  gauze  of  sufficiently  fine  meshes  may  be 
placed  oyer  a  gas-jet,  and  the  flame  will  not  extend  above 
the  gauze ;  or  if  the  gas  be  Ughted  above  the  gauze,  the 
flame  will  not  pass  below.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  tem- 
perature of  the  burning  gases  is  reduced  below  the  kindling 
point  and  combustion  ceases. 

Different  substances  have  different  ignition  points ;  and 
owing  to  this  fact  a  wire  gauze  through  which  a  marsh-gas 
flame  will  not  readily  pass  permits  the  passage  of  the 
hydrogen  flame. 

The  above  considerations  make  clear  the  principles  of 
safety  lamps.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  Davy's 
miner's  lamp.  This  is  an  oil  lamp  the  flame  of  which  is 
enclosed  in  a  cage  of  wire  gauze  made  double  at  the  upper 
part,  frhere  the  heat  of  the  flame  is  most  felt.  The  gauze 
has  400  or  500  meshes  to  the  square  inch.  The  lamp  is  so 
arranged  that  the  reservoir  can  be  supplied  with  oil  and 
the  wick  trimmed  without  unscrewing  the  cage  and  thereby 
exposing  the  flame  of  the  lamp. 

In  an  explosive  atmosphere  of  marsh-gas  and  air  the 
fire^damp  may  bum  within  the  cage,  but  the  flame  will  be 
extinguished  by  the  gauze  and  not  ignite  the  mixture  out- 
side. 

The  lamp  thus  serves  to  give  indications  of  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  in  a  mine,  and  enables  an  examination  to 
be  made  without  risk  to  the  inspector.    This  is  the  true 
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■DBe  of  the  lamp,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  enable  workmen 
to  labor  in  an  explosive  atmosphere. 

The  explosions  which  have  so  often  proved  disastrously 
fatal  in  coal  mines,  and  which  the  safety  lamp  is  intended 
to  help  prevent,  have  in  most  cases  been  dae  to  explosive 
mixtures  of  marsh-gas,  other  hydrocarbons,  and  hydrogen 
with  the  air.  Fine  coal  dust  in  the  air  of  the  mine  increases 
the  liability  to  explosion,  and  in  some  cases  this  dust  has 
been  the  sole  cause  of  explosion. 

Explosions  have  occurred  in  flour  mills  through  the 
general  diflfusion  of  flour  dust  throughout  the  building. 
Any  readily  combustible  substance  thickly  distributed  as 
fine  dust  through  the  air  will  bum  with  explosive  effect. 

Slow  and  Flameless  C&mbustion.  There  are  several 
substajices  which  possess  the  power  of  causing  the  slow 
combustion  of  certain  gases.  Finely  divided  platinum  or 
even  platinum  (oil  will  bring  about  the  combination  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.  A  clean  thin  strip  of  platinum  foil 
pat  into  a  jar  containing  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen will  immediately  cause  their  combination  to  begin,  and 
if  the  foil  be  very  thin  its  temperature  may  rise  to  redness 
and  cause  the  explosion  of  the  remaining  mixture. 

If  the  platinum  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  minute  divi- 
sion, as  is  the  case  of  platinum  black,  or  its  surface  greatly 
extended,  as  in  spongy  platinum,  it  immediately  becomes 
red-hot  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Hydrogen 
falling  upon  platinum  black  in  air  is  immediately  ignited. 
Upon  this  principle  lamps  which  light  automatically  have 
been  constructed. 

If  a  thin  piece  of  platinum  foil  be  heated,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently to  emit  light,  and  held  in  a  jet  of  gas  escaping  from 
a  Bunsen  burner,  its  temperature  will  rise  to  redness,  and  it 
will  continue  to  glow  as  long  as  the  mixed  gases  impinge 
upon  it.  This  is  a  case  of  flameless  combustion.  The  same 
resalt  may  be  brought  about  in  vapor  of  alcohol  and  ether. 
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Although  platiDum  possesses  this  property  to  a  marked 
degree,  it  is  not  limited  to  this  metal;  palladiam  and  gold 
display  it  to  a  less  degree,  while  glass  and  certain  stones 
show  it  to  a  still  lower  degree. 

A  full  ejcplanation  cannot  be  given  of  these  results,  but 
they  are  due  to  the  property  which  the  solids  possess  of 
coadensing  gases  upon  their  surfaces,  or  of  absorbing  them 
and  bringing  them  under  the  temporarily  changed  condi' 
tions  within  their  sphere  of  mutual  action. 

When  the  ignition  point  of  a  substance  is  lower  than  the 
temperature  produced  by  its  combustion,  it  will  bum  when 
once  ignited;  but  when  the  reverse  is  the  case  there  will  be 
required  a  continual  application  of  external  heat  to  keep 
up  the  combustion. 

8ILIC0H. 

In  many  of  its  chemical  relations  silicon  resembles  car- 
bon; but  while  the  latter  is  the  characteristic  element  of 
the  organic  kingdom,  the  former  is  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant elements  of  the  mineral  world. 

Silicon  is  not  known  to  occur  in  the  nncombined  state, 
but  in  combination  it  is,  next  to  oxygen,  the  most  abun- 
dant and  widely  distributed  element.  In  combination  with 
oxygen,  as  silicon  dioxide  (silica),  it  occurs  in  sand  and  the 
various  forms  of  quartz,  which  are  among  the  most  common 
and  abundant  forms  of  natural  minerals.  It  also  exists 
very  widely  in  the  silicates  which  result  from  the  combina< 
tion  of  silica  with  various  metallic  oxides.  These  silicates 
form  the  great  mass  of  the  rocks  which  make  up  the  earth'a 
crust.  Silicon  oxide  is  also  found  in  certain  species  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

The  element  silicoD  is  of  no  practical  importance;  it  has  been  obtained 
bi>rh  in  the  amorphous  and  crystalline  forma,  being  in  the  first  a  dark 
biiiwn  powder,  and  in  the  second  of  a  metallic  lustre  resembling  graphite. 
The  powder  bums  vividly  in  oxygen  until  covered  by  a  coating  of  silica, 
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tbe  grapbitio  fonn  is  inoombnstible.  Tbe  amorpbons  form  readily  attacks 
platiDDm  wben  beated  with  it.  It  is  claimed  by  some  tbat  tliere  is  a  tbird 
form  of  silicon  corresponding  to  the  diamond  form  of  carbon. 

Fnpftration  »f  Siliotm.  Silicon  ma;  be  prepared  by  decomposing 
potassium  si) ico- fluoride  at  bigti  temperature  by  potassium,  as  indicated  by 
the  equation 

EiSiF.  +  E.  =  Si  +  OEF. 
After  cooling  tbe  potassium  fluoride  is  dissolred  out  by  water. 

SILICA  ;  BIO,. 

The  only  oxide  of  silicon,  silica  (SiO,),  is  a  very  impor- 
taot  componnd.  Alone  or  in  combination  it  forms  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  earth's  crnst.  The  purest  natnral 
form  of  silica  is  rock-crystal,  a  clear  transparent  variety  of 
qaartz.  The  dense  white  varieties  of  sand  are  nearly  pure 
silica ;  in  a  less  pure  form  silica  and  the  silicates  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  nearly  all  soils.  Its  action  in  soils  seems 
to  be  mainly  mechanical.  Silica  is  fonnd  io  the  onter 
sheaths  of  certain  grasses  and  reeds,  and  as  tabasheer  in  the 
joints  of  the  bamboo.  This  fact  proves  its  solubility  to  a 
certain  extent,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  taken  up  by  plants. 
Many  hot  springs  and  geysers  also  dissolve  it.  It  is  depos- 
ited in  large  quantities  by  the  springs  and  geysers  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park. 

The  natnral  varieties  of  silica  are  insolable  in  pure 
water,  but  hot  alkaline  solutions  readily  dissolve  the 
amorphous  varieties,  and  under  high  temperature  and  pres- 
sare  also  dissolve  many  of  the  crystallized  forms. 

Silica  is  essentially  an  acid  oxide,  forming  salts  with 
many  metallic  oxides.  Owing  to  its  non-volatility,  it  de- 
composes all  salts  of  volatile  acids  when  highly  lieated 
with  them.  It  thus  replaces  acids  which  at  a  lower  tem- 
peratare  displace  it.  When  beated  with  bases,  silica 
generally  unites  with  them,  forming  silicates.  Tlie  silicates 
are  the  most  common  and  abundant  of  minerals.     As  feld- 
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spars  and  micas  the  silicates  enter  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  granitic  rocks,  and  the  different  varieties  of 
clay  are  hydrons  silicates  of  aluminum.  Common  glass  is 
a  mixture  of  several  silicates.  The  silicates  as  a  class  are 
all  insoiubie  except  certain  alkaline  silicates  in  which  there 
is  a  large  proportion  of  the  base. 

Silicic  acid  is  generally  represented  as  tetrabasic  and 
the  formula  written  H^SiOi,  or  SiO,  with  2H,0,  but  the 
formula  of  many  of  the  silicates  indicate  their  derivation 
from  silica  combined  with  more  or  less  than  two  molecules 
of  water. 

Silicon  Carbide.  This  componnd  (SiC)  is  prepared  by 
heating  silica  with  carbon  in  an  electrical  furnace.  It 
is  popularly  known  as  carborundum.  Since  1896  it  has 
been  largely  used  as  an  abrasive,  and  very  recently  it  has 
been  successfully  utilized  to  form  a  refractory  coating 
over  the  fire-brick  linings  of  furnaces.  The  entire  product 
of  this  country  is  made  at  Niagara  Falls. 

BOBON. 

This  element  has  not  b«en  found  in  the  free  state.  In  combination  it  is  - 
mimost  entirely  confined  to  tbe  mineral  kingdom,  though  its  presence  has 
been  detected  in  grape-vines  and  a  few  other  plants.  It  is  tbe  basis  of 
boric  acid,  in  which  combination  it  is  found  in  certain  volcanic  waters  and 
forming  many  borates  of  the  metals,  one  of  the  most  important  and  com- 
mon of  which  is  sodium  borate  or  tincal. 

The  element  may  be  obtained  by  heating  boron  trioxide  with  potassium: 

B,0,  +  3K,  =  B,  +  3K,0. 

In  this  manner  boron  is  obtained  aa  a  dark  brown  powder. 

Boric  Oxide  and  Add.  Boron  forms  but  one  oxide,  tbe  formnU  of 
which  is  BiOi.  This  oxide  forms  three  oxyacids.  The  native  acid  found 
in  volcanic  regions  is  tribasic,  represented  by  Ibe  formula  3BiO,  BiOi,  or 
BtBOi,  but  is  converted  into  other  forms  by  the  action  of  heat;  at  red  heat 
all  the  water  is  driven  off. 

The  acid  is  an  antiseptic  and  is  sometimes  used  alone  or  with  glycerine 
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to  praseTTo  meats  and  other  food.  The  solution  of  the  acid  in  alcohol  Jm- 
puts  a  green  color  to  the  flame  of  the  vapor.  It  will  give  color  to  steam 
iasning  from  a  boiling  solution  of  the  acid  if  a  flame  be  held  in  the  steam. 
Borates.  At  high  temperature  boric  oxide  combines  with  many  metal 
lie  oxides,  giving  glassy  borates  which  often  have  cliaraclerislic  colors; 
upon  this  property  depends  the  main  use  of  boric  acid  in  the  arts.  The 
formnls  of  most  of  the  borates  do  not  indicate  their  derivation  from  a 
tribasic  acid.  Borax  or  sodium  borate  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  this 
class  of  salts.  Borax  occurs  native  in  tincal.  It  is  readily  prepared  by 
the  action  of  boric  acid  on  sodium  carbonate.  It  will  be  further  mentioned 
under  the  compounds  of  sodium.  I 

COKPOTTiroS   OF  ETDBOaEN   AHD   NITBOOEH. 

Ammonia  (NHj).  This  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen,  indicated  by  the  fonhala  NH,.  It  i3  primarily 
of  organic  origin  and  results  from  the  putrefaction  of 
organic  matter,  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal, 
bones,  and  other  organic  matter.  It  has  been  found  in  the 
emanations  of  Tolcanoes.  It  is  constantly  removed  from 
the  air  through  absorption  by  rain  and  by  the  soil.  In  the 
combined  form  it  is  frequently  present  in  beds  of  guano 
(the  excrement  of  sea-fowls),  and  as  the  chloride  and  sul- 
phate in  certain  volcanic  regions.  It  is  also  present  in  small 
quantity  as  carbonate,  nitrite,  and  nitrate  in  soUb  and 
water,  where,  in  the  two  last  named  forms,  it  becomes 
avjulable  for  plant  food. 

Animals  during  life,  and  both  plants  and  animals  after 
death,  return  to  the  air  in  the  form  of  ammonia  the  nitrogen 
which  existed  in  their  organisms,  and  possibly  some  of  it  is 
retomed  as  free  nitrogen.  They  thus  return  to  the  air  the 
nitrogen  which  was  taken  from  it.  The  manner  in  which 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air  was  originally  made  available  for 
food  and  started  upon  its  endless  circuit  has  been  difficult 
to  determine  and  even  now  is  not  thoroughly  understood. 
It  has  lately  been  found  that  certain  species  of  bacteria 
exist  which  are  capable  of  oxidizing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
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and  thus  starting  it  upon  the  cycle  of  plant  service.  One 
form  of  these  bacteria  is  found  to  ply  its  vocation  in  con- 
nection with  the  growth  of  leguminous  plants,  having  its 
home  in  the  toots  of  the  plants.  It  is  also  found  that  bac- 
teria are  instrumental  in  transforming  the  nitrogen  of  dead 
organic  matter  into  available  shape  for  plant  use  again. 

Fhyaloal  Prop«rtiei  of  Ammonia.  Ammonia  is  a  colorless 
gas,  having  a  strong,  pungent  odor  which  excites  to  tears. 
It  has  a  caustic,  burning  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  eight 
and  one  half  referred  to  hydrogen.  It  is  liquefied  by  a 
temperature  of  —  33°.5  C.  at  atmospheric  pressure,  or  by  a 
pressure  of  six  and  one  half  atmospheres  at  10°  C-  In  the 
liquid  state  it  is  a  colorless  mobile  liquid  which  at  0°  C. 
has  a  specific  gravity  .62.  Its  boiling  point  is  —  33°.^  C. 
under  atmospheric  pressure. 

During  the  evaporation  of  liquid  ammonia  great  reduc- 
tion of  temperature  takes  place,  and  it  has  for  this  reason 
been  frequently  used  in  the  artificial  production  of  cold  for 
freezing  and  other  purposes- 
Gaseous  ammonia  is  more  readily  soluble  than  any 
other  gas,  water  at  16°  C.  dissolving  over  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  times  its  volume,  the  volume  of  the  solution  being 
something  more  than  one  and  one  half  times  that  of  the 
water. 

During  the  solution  of  the  gas  more  heat  is  evolved 
than  corresponds  to  the  liquefaction  of  the  gas,  which  can 
only  be  attributed  to  chemical  action.  The  gas,  however,  • 
can  be  entirely  removed  from  the  water,  and  no  definite 
compound  of  the  two  is  known.  The  solubility  of  the  gas 
Increases  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  diminishes.  The 
great  solubility  of  ammonia  in  water  may  be  strikingly 
illustrated  by  filling  a  bottle  with  ammonia  by  displace- 
ment over  mercury,  making  the  month  of  the  bottle  air- 
tight and  transferring  to  a  vessel  of  water ;  when  the  stop- 
per is  removed  the  water  immediately  fills  the  bottle,  and 
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if  the  water  be  admitted  by  a  tube  through  the  cork  it  will 
play  as  a  fountain. 

In  Carre's  freezing  apparatua  for  ice,  liquid  ammonia  is 
allowed  to  evaporate  from  a  strong  iron  receiver  which  sur- 
rounds the  water  to  be  frozen.  The  vapor  of  the  ammonia 
is  absorbed  by  water  contained  in  another  receptacle,  so  as 
to  increase  the  rapidity  of  evaporation  from  the  receiver. 
The  ammonia  can  then  be  driven  out  of  the  water  in  tlie 
second  vessel  by  heat  and  condensed  by  its  own  pressure 
in  the  receiver,  and  the  operation  repeated.  The  boiler  is 
of  course  allowed  to  cool  before  evaporation  from  tjie  re- 
ceiver begins. 

Chemioal  Propertiei  of  Ammonia.  Ammonia  is  alkaline  to 
a  very  high  degree  ;  it  has  the  alkaline  action  on  vegetable 
coloring  matter  and  combines  with  acids,  neutralizing  them 
completely.  It  can  be  kindled  in  the  air,  but  will  not  con- 
tinue to  bum  when  the  external  source  of  heat  is  removed. 
In  an  atmosphere  of  pare  oxygen  the  ammonia  bums  with 
a  continuous  flame  when  lighted. 

It  is  decomposed  into  its  elements  by  passage  through 
a  red-hot  tube,  two  volumes  of  ammonia  producing  one 
volume  of  nitrogen  and  three  volumes  of  hydrogen.  Am 
monia  escaping  into  an  atmosphere  of  dry  chlorine  takes 
fire  and  bums,  producing  ammonium  chloride. 

Its  solution  is  largely  used  in  the  arts  and  as  a  reagent 
in  the  chemical  laboratory.  By  neutralizing  the  solution 
of  ammonia  with  the  mineral  acids,  salts  are  obtained  bear- 
ing strong  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  salts  of  sodium 
and  potassium.  This  taken  in  connection  with  the  other 
strong  alkaline  characters,  gave  rise  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  solution  of  ammonia  contains  an  alkaline  hydroxide 
NHiOH  similar  to  KOH  and  NaOH,  in  which  NH*  per- 
forms the  same  function  as  potassium  and  sodium. 

This  hypothetical  radical  (NH.)  is  called  ammonium. 
The  salts  from  the  solution  of  ammonia  may  be  considered 
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as  formed  either  by  the  direct  union  of  ammonia  with  the 
acids  or  by  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  by 
ammonium  ;  in  the  latter  case  ammonium  acts  similarly  to 
the  metala  in  forming  salts.  The  salts  of  ammonium  will 
be  more  fully  described  in  connection  with  the  metallic 
salts.  Ammonia  is  easily  expelled  from  its  salts  by  heat< 
ing  with  slaked  lime  or  a  solution  of  potash  or  soda.     On 
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solntion  of  the  required  strength  is  obtained.  By  this 
means  liquor  ammonia  is  prepared  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  obtaining  ammonia  for 
laboratory  purposes  is  to  gently  heat  liqnor  ammonia ;  the 
gas  passes  from  the  solution  very  readily,  and  may  be  col- 
lected by  downward  displacement  or  over  mercury.  The 
gas  for  laboratory  use  may  be  prepared  directly  from  the 
chloride  as  above  indicated  if  the  liquor  ammonia  be  not  on 
hand. 

In  the  above  method  of  separating  the  ammonia  from 
the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas-works,  the  ammonia  was 
displaced  from  its  combination  by  another  base,  lime  being 
used.  It  is  possible  to  treat  the  ammoniacal  liquor  with  an 
acid  {sulphuric  or  hydrochloric)  which  combines  with  the 
ammonia  and  liberates  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sul- 
phide; this  is  sometimes  done.  The  sulphate  or  chloride 
thus  produced  is  mixed  with  many  other  constituents  of 
the  liquid  and  is  more  difficult  to  purify. 

Other  sources  for  the  commercial  preparation  of  ammo- 
nia are  the  blast-furnaces  and  coke-ovens;  the  ammonia  in 
these  cases  also  resulting  from  the  destructive  distillation 
of  coal. 

Although  the  direct  combination  of  nitrogen  and  hydrO' 
gen  is  accomplished  only  with  difficulty,  this  compound  is 
sometimes  produced  when  nitrogen  is  brought  into  contact 
with  nascent  hydrogen. 

ErdnmiM  or  Erdnuoic  Add.  There  are  two  other  compounds  of 
nitrogen  uid  hydrogen,  viz.:  hydrazine  (NiH.)  and  hydrazoic  acid  (NiH), 
but  they  have  up  to  the  present  time  received  no  useful  application. 

C0HF0VFS8  OF  HTTROOEH  AND   OXTOEV. 

These  elements  under  ordinary  conditions  show  no  dia- 
positiott  to  enter  into  combination;  however,  there  are  five 
distinct  compounds  of  them  known,  viz.,  IfiO,  NO,  N,0,, 
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NO,  =  Ni04,  and  NjOj.  These  formulaB  show  that  the 
quantities  of  oxygen  that  unite  with  a  given  quantity  of 
nitrogen  are  to  each  other  as  1 :  2 :  3  :  4 :  5. 

There  are  three  oxyacids  cf  nitrogen  corresponding  to 
the  firat,  third,  and  fifth  of  these  oxides. 

The  compositions  of  these  acids  and  their  relations  to  the  correapoad- 
ing  oxides  will  be  seen  from  the  followiag  formulie: 

tlo         HyponitrouA  anhrdridfe.         „0         Hfponilrous  acid. 

^^0      Nitrous  anhydride.  ^''o      Nitrous  acid. 

^^•O     Nitric  anhydride.  g^^'O    Nitric  acid. 

The  first  two  acids  have  not  been  obtained  in  a  free  or  pure  state  but 
are  known  from  their  salts. 

The  third  is  the  most  important  of  these  acids  and  is  the 
one  from  which  all  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
are  obtained  directly  or  indirectly. 

NITRIC   ACID. 

Preparatioa.  The  combination  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
can  be  brought  about  directly  by  artificial  means,  and  in 
the  presence  of  water  nitric  acid  results,  but  the  acid  is 
always  prepared  from  natural  nitrates. 

The  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  is  a  commercial  process 
and  is  accomplished  by  heating  sodium  nitrate  with  sul- 
phuric acid  in  suitable  retorts,  usually  in  cast-iron  cylin- 
ders. 

The  proportion  of  the  reagents  and  the  final  reaction  are 
indicated  by  the  equation 

2NaN0,  +  H,SO.  =  NajSO,  +  2HN0,. 

The  nitric  acid  vapor  produced  is  conducted  from  the  re- 
torts into  stoneware  or  other  suitable  receivers  in  which  it 
is  condensed,  the  receivers  being  cooled  by  water.    During 
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the  operation  some  of  the  vapor  of  the  nitric  acid  is  de- 
composed thus : 

2HN0,  =  H,0  +  O  +  2N0, , 

the  last  product  being  a  red  vapor  which  in  the  solution  of 
the  condensed  acid  gives  it  a  yellowish-red  color; 

Pure  nitric  acid  is  colorless,  but  if  exposed  to  sanlight 
the  above  reaction  takes  place  with  the  resulting  color. 
The  oxygen  thus  liberated  exerts  a  pressure  on  the  acid  in 
the  bottle  and  may  result  in  ejecting  some  of  the  liquid 
when  the  stopper  is  withdrawn.  The  strongest  acid  In  the 
commercial  manufactore  is  obtained  by  nsing  pure  reagents 
and  collecting  the  middle  portion  of  the  distillate  separately. 
For  the  most  concentrated,  colorless  acid,  some  other  pre- 
cautions are  necessary.  The  strength  of  the  acid  is  indi- 
cated by  the  specific  gravity:  the  strongest  has  the  specific 
gravity  1.53;  common  aqua  fortis  has  the  specific  gravity 
1.30  and  contains  less  than  60  per  cent  of  acid. 

On  a  small  scale  in  the  laboratory  the  acid  may  be  made 
from  either  potassium  nitrate  or  sodium  nitrate  by  heating 
the  salt  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  retort  and  condens- 
ing the  acid  in  a  flask  cooled  by  a  wet  cloth.  In  the  lab- 
oratory method  it  is  better  to  use  the  reagents  in  the 
proportions  indicated  by  the  following  equation, 

KNO,  4-  HjSO,  =  KHSO,  +  HNO3 , 

for  this  reaction  requires  lower  temperature  and  the  acid 
salt  is  more  easily  dissolved  out  of  the  retort  than  would 
be  the  normal  sulphate,  which  would  be  formed  were 
double  the  amount  of  nitrate  used.  A  given  quantity  of 
Chili  saltpetre  will  produce  more  acid  than  the  same  weight 
of  common  nitre,  as  is  evident  from  the  formulae  of  the 
two  nitrates. 

In  India  and  other  dry  countries  potassium  nitrate  oc- 
curs in  certain  places  as  an  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of 
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the  soil.  This  ie  the  principal  source  of  nitre.  Sodium 
nitrate  or  Chilian  saltpetre  occurs  as  immeDse  beds  along 
the  coast  of  Qorthem  Chili  and  southern  Peru. 

Propertiei  of  Ifitric  Acid.  Nitric  acid  when  pare  is  a 
colorless  liquid  which  fumes  strongly  in  the  air  owing  to 
condensation  of  the  acid  vapor  by  the  aqueous  vax>or  of 
the  air.  It  has  a  very  choking,  suffocating  smell.  It  ia 
very  corrosive ;  the  strongest  acid  produces  painful  sores 
when  brought  into  contact  with  the  skin,  and  the  dilute 
acid  turns  the  skin  and  other  organic  matter  yellow.  A 
drop  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  will  stain  cloth  red, 
and  the  color  may  be  partially  or  wholly  restored  by 
prompt  application  of  ammonia,  while  the  stain  of  nitric 
acid  is  intensified  by  ammonia  though  the  corrosive  action 
is  prevented. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  strong  nitric  acid  is 
weakened  and  weak  nitric  acid  strengthened  by  boiling, 
until  an  acid  of  68  per  cent  is  reached,  when  the  whole  dis- 
tils over  without  change.  If  the  pressure  under  which. 
the  distillation  occurs  be  varied  the  strength  of  the  distil- 
late wiU  also  vary. 

Nitric  acid  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  very  few  sub- 
stances  being  able  to  withstand  its  action.  Phosphorus 
dropped  into  a  dish  containing  strong  nitric  acid  is  oxid- 
ized, often  with  such  energy  as  to  give  flame,  PiOj  being 
produced. 

Sulphur  is  oxidized  by  hot  nitric  acid  to  sulphur  tri- 
oxide,  SOg.  Finely  divided  carbon  or  sawdust  may  be  set 
on  fire  by  the  strong  acid. 

Nitric  acid  acts  upon  some  organic  substances  so  read- 
ily as  to  inflame  them.  A  small  quantity  of  oil  of  tnrpen^ 
tine  poured  upon  the  strong  acid  in  an  open  capsule 
ignites  with  some  violence.  Hair  or  silk  may  be  made  to 
take  fire  by  holding  it  in  the  vapor  of  boiling  nitric  acid. 

Nitric  acid  acts  upon  all  the  common  metals  except 
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gold,  platiDam,  and  aluminum.  It  generally  forms  nitrates, 
but  sometimes  only  oxidizes  the  metals.  Owing  to  this 
strong  oxidizing  power  hydrogen  is  never  evolved  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  metals.  The  hydrogen  dis- 
placed by  the  metal  is  oxidized  by  the  remaining  acid 
present.  It  has  been  shown  that  if  nitric  acid  is  entirely 
free  from  nitrons  acid  it  acts  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  upon 
many  metals. 

In  addition  to  the  actions  above  named,  nitric  acid  acts 
upon  a  variety  of  organic  compounds,  one  or  more  atoms 
of  the  hydrogen  of  the  organic  comi>ound  being  replaced 
by  one  or  more  molecules  of  NO,.  The  resulting  com- 
pounds are  very  important  and  will  be  referred  to  again. 

Nitric  acid  is  monobasic. 

Uie>.  Nitric  acid  is  of  great  importance  in  the  arts ; 
among  its  most  important  uses  may  be  mentioned  the 
manufacture  of  coal-tar  colors,  the  preparation  of  nitro- 
compounds, which  include  nearly  all  the  high  explosives, 
of  many  nitrates  used  in  the  arts,  and  the  refining  of  gold 
and  sUver.  An  alloy  of  copper  with  gold  is  readily  de- 
tected by  touching  it  with  nitric  acid,  when  the  copper 
present  will  give  the  green  nitrate. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  dilute  acid  generally  acts 
more  readily  than  the  concentrated.  This  difference  is 
now  believed  to  be  due  to  the  greater  dissociation  in  solu- 
tion of  the  weaker  acid. 

Hitratei.  The  nitrates  constitute  a  very  important  class 
of  salts.  They  are  all  decomposed  by  heat  and  are  soluble 
In  water  (with  unimportant  exceptions).  They  are,  like 
the  acid,  oxidizing  agents.  Powdered  lead  nitrate  and 
charcoal  may  be  exploded  by  a  blow.  Common  nitre  is 
used  in  gunpowder  because  of  its  oxidizing  power,  and  sev- 
eral other  nitrates  are  employed  in  other  explosives. 

The  negative  chemical  proi)erties  of  nitrogen,  its  little 
disposition  to  combine  with  other  elements,  and  its  char- 
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acter  as  a  permanent  gas  are  probably  at  tlie  basis  of  the 
instability  oE  its  compounds,  to  which  we  shall  have  fre- 
qoent  occasion  to  refer. 

The  nitrates  being  geoerally  soluble,  they  cannot  be  precipitated, 
and  are  uot  so  easily  detected  in  solution  as  the  other  common  mini^ral 
salts.  The  easiest  test  is  as  follows:  Add  to  the  suspected  solution  io  a 
test-tube  a  solution  of  iron  sulphate;  then  introduce  below  the  mixed 
liquids  concentrated  sulphuric  acid:  if  there  be  present  any  nitrate,  the 
sulphuric  acid  will  liberate  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  ferrous  sulphate  will 
reduce  it  to  NOi ,  which  colors  the  two  liquids  at  the  surface  of  their 
Junction. 

HitTOni  Oxide,  LangMng  Oos,  1T,0.  This  gae  may  be  ob- 
tained by  heating  ammonium  nitrate  in  a  Florence  ilask 
fitted  with  cork  and  delivery  tube.  It  may  be  collected  by 
displacement  over  warm  water  or  mercury.  The  nitrate 
should  be  heated  gently  or  nitric  oxide  will  be  produced. 

Properties.  N,0  is  a  colorless  transparent  gas  with  a 
slight  odor  and  sweetish  taste.  It  is  moi-e  solnble  than 
oxygen,  water  dissolving  its  own  volume  at  10°  C.  It  sii[»- 
ports  ordinary  combustion  like  oxygen ;  the  combustion 
is  due  to  the  oxygen,  the  nitrogen  monoxide  being  decom- 
posed and  the  nitrogen  set  free.  Carbon  burned  to  carbon 
dioxide  in  nitrogen  monoxide  produces  more  heat  than 
when  burned  in  oxygen,  which  shows  that  heat  is  evolved 
in  the  decomposition  of  nitrous  oxide  and  must  have  been 
consumed  in  its  production.  A  substance  which  absorbs 
heat  in  its  production  is  called  endothermic,  one  which 
gives  it  out  exotJiermic. 

Laughing  gas  is  used  as  an  anffisthetic  in  dental  surgery. 
It  may  be  drawn  into  a  test-tube  in  the  liquid  state  from 
the  holder.  The  liquid  supports  combustion.  It  may  be 
distinguished  from  oxygen  by  its  greater  solubility  and 
sweetish  taste. 

Nitric  Oxida,  HO.  This  oxide  is  readily  obtained  by  the  action  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  upon  copper.  The  metal  is  oxidized  and  the  acid  deoxi- 
dized with  the  separation  of  nitric  oxide;  the  metallic  oxide  formed  if 
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ftcted  upon  bj  aootber  portion  of  the  acid,  copper  nitrate  being  formed. 
The  nitric  oxide  is  a  colorless  transparent  gas,  but  in  contact  with  oijrgen 
it  unites  with  it,  giving  nitrogen  tetroxide,  if  the  oxygen  be  iu  excess, 
with  a  verj  characteristic  reddish-bronn  color.  The  presence  of  oxygen 
may  be  readily  detected  by  the  addition  of  this  gas.  It  will  support  com- 
bustion if  the  temperature  of  the  burning  body  is  high  enough  to  decom- 
pose the  gas. 

OTHEB  OXIDES   OF  NITROGEN. 

Nitooiu  Anhydride,  NiOi-  There  is  still  some  uncerteinty  as  to  the 
existence  of  Ibis  compound.  The  snbstence  generally  aasumed  te  be  NgOi 
ia  Tery  probably  a  mixture  of  nitrous  and  nitric  oxides.  A  solution  of  the 
snbetance  is  believed  tu  contain  nitrous  acid,  though  the  acid  has  not  been 
isolated. 

Nitroeen  Tetroxide.  This  subetance  is  the  main  resnlt  of  the  action 
of  oxygen  upon  the  nitric  oxide.  This  gas  possesses  the  property  of  com- 
bining directly  with  certain  metals  forming  nitro-metals.  The  tetroxide 
will  support  combustion  if  the  temperature  of  the  burning  body  be  high 
enough  to  decompose  the  gas. 

Nitrogen  Psntoxide,  HiOi.  The  pentoxide  may  be  obtained  by  dehy- 
drating nitric  acid  with  phosphorus.  It  is  a  white  crystelline  substance. 
It  is  very  unstable,  and  when  suddenly  heated  explodes  with  violence.  It 
dissolves  in  water,  forming  nitric  acid. 

CHLOsnTE;  CI. 

Chlorine  has  not  been  found  in  the  nncorabined  state  in 
nature.  It  ia  a  member  of  an  important  natural  group 
inclnding  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine.  On  account  of 
the  occnrrence  of  the  first  three  in  the  salts  of  sea  water, 
the  group  has  been  called  the  halogens,  and  their  com- 
pounds the  hcUoid  compounds. 

In  combination  with  the  metals,  chloiine  is  of  abundant 
occurrence,  the  most  common  chloride  being  sodium  chlo- 
ride, common  Bait.  In  the  Stassfurth  deposits  potassium 
chloride  is  also  an  abundant  constituent.  Many  other 
chlorides  occur  native. 

The  obloridM  of  sodium  and  potassium,  especially  the  latter,  are  found 
in  animal  secretions.  Chlorine  is  also  found  in  combination  with  bydragen, 
MS  hydrocblorio  add,  in  the  gasee  issning  from  certain  volcanoes. 
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Fr«paratIoa  of  Chlorine.  Chlorine  may  be  extracted  from 
common  salt  by  heating  a  mixture  of  the  salt  and  man- 
ganese dioxide  with  dilate  snlphuric  acid.  The  reaction  is 
indicated  by  the  equation 

2NaCl  +  MnO,  +  2H,S0.  =  NajSO,  +  MnSO.  +  2H,0  +  CI,. 

Chlorine  may  also  be  obtained  from  hydrochloric  acid  by 
gently  heating  mangasese  dioxide  alone  with  it,  as  indicated 
by  the  equation 

MnO,  +  4HC1  =  MnCl,  +  2H,0  +  CI,. 

This  gas  is  a  very  offensive  one  to  deal  with,  and  si)ecial 
precautions  and  care  should  be  takes  in  obtaining  and  ma- 
nipulating it.  On  the  manufacturing  scale  chlorine  has 
until  recently  been  obtained  almost  entirely  by  the  second 
method. 

It  is  now  prepared  in  large  quantity  in  Germany  by  the 
electrolysis  of  potassium  chloride,  the  other  product  of  the 
operation  being  potassium  hydroxide.  In  a  similar  manner 
it  is  manufactured  in  England  and  this  country  from  com- 
mon salt,  the  other  product  being  sodium  hydroxide. 

Fhyiical  uid  Chemical  Propertiei.  Chlorine  is  a  greenish- 
yellow  gas,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  3C.2  referred  to  hydro- 
gen. It  has  a  disagreeable  suffocating  odor  and  is  easily 
liquefied.  At  ordinary  temperature  water  dissolves  about , 
two  volumes  of  the  gas.  For  experimentation  chlorine  ia 
collected  by  displacement  or  over  tepid  water;  it  acts  upon . 
mercury,  and  there  Is  considerable  loss  in  collecting  it  over 
cold  water.  A  strong  brine  solution  dissolves  it  much  less 
readUy  than  water. 

Chlorine  has  powerful  affinities  and  unites  with  a  great 
number  of  the  other  elements  even  at  ordinary  temperature. 
Its  affinities  do  not  extend  to  oxygen,  but  are  strongly  ex- 
erted towards  hydrogen  and  the  metals.  Its  affinity  for 
hydrogen  is  its  most  distinguishing  characteristic. 
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It  combines  directly  with  hydrogen,  bromine,  iodine, 
sulphur,  arsenic,  and  phosphorus.  Phosphorus  finely  di- 
vided, or  well  dried,  will  take  fire  in  chlorine ;  powdered 
arsenic  dropped  into  the  gas  inflames. 

It  combines  directly  and  at  ordinary  temperature  with 
nearly  all  the  metals.  Powdered  antimony  and  several 
other  metals  in  the  form  of  thin  leaf  take  fire  when  dropped 
into  the  gas. 

On  account  of  its  afiinity  for  hydrogen  a  lighted  wax 
taper  plunged  into  the  gas  will  continue  to  burn  with  a 
smoky  flame,  the  hydrogen  of  the  taper  burning,  the  carbon 
being  separated.  For  the  same  reason  many  of  the  hydro- 
carbons will  take  fire  spontaneously ;  a  strip  of  bibulous 
paper  wetted  with  oil  of  tur{)entine  and  plunged  into  the 
gas  bursts  into  flame  with  a  copious  liberation  of  soot; 
a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  acetylene  explodes  violently 
when  exposed  to  light.  Chlorine  is  not  capable  of  direct 
combination  with  carbon,  which  fact  accounts  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  carbon  in  the  cases  just  cited. 

On  account  of  its  attraction  for  hydrogen  it  will  decom- 
pose wat€r  if  the  solution  be  exposed  to  light.  A  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  can  be  kept  in  the  dark;  but  if 
exiKJsed  to  diffused  daylight,  they  combine  quietly;  if  to 
direct  sunlight,  they  combine  suddenly  with  explosion. 

IThi.  The  most  useful  applications  of  chlorine  depend 
upon  its  affinity  for  hydrogen.  Its  most  valuable  property 
from  an  industrial  point  of  view  is  its  bleaching  power. 
Chlorine  added  to  a  solution  of  indigo  or  other  vegetable 
coloring  matter  will  rapidly  discharge  the  color.  The  same 
action  is  observed  if  cloth  dyed  witK  vegetable  colors  be 
dipi)ed  into  a  solution  of  chlorine.  Colored  flowers  are 
bleached  when  dipped  into  a  jar  of  the  gas. 

For  bleaching  it  is  essential  that  wat«r  be  present,  as 
perfectly  dry  chlorine  does  not  even  affect  litmus.  The 
chemistry  of  the  process  seems  to  be  due  to  the  action  of 
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the  chlorine  upon  the  water,  liberating  the  oxygen,  which 
in  connection  with  the  chlorine  converts  the  coloring 
matter  into  oxidized  or  chlorinized  products,  which  are 
colorless  or  nearly  so. 

Chlorine  is  largely  used  in  the  arts  for  bleaching  linea 
and  cotton  goods,  and  rags  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
Silken  and  woolen  goods  would  be  injured  by  chlorine  and 
are  bleached  with  sulphurous  acid  gas.  For  bleaching  pur- 
poses neither  the  gas  nor  its  solution  is  as  convenient  as 
the  combined  form,  hence  it  ia  generally  employed  in  the 
form  of  bleaching-powder  called  chloride  of  lime,  from 
which  the  gas  ia  easily  liberated  as  desired. 

Chlorine  ia  one  of  the  beat  deodorizers ;  by  virtue  of 
its  affinity  for  hydrogen  it  breaks  tip  and  removea  from 
the  air  hydrogen  sulphide  and  ammonia,  both  of  which 
result  from  the  putrefaclion  of  organic  matter  and  are  very 
objectionable.  Chlorine  ia  also  used  as  a  disinfectant ;  ita 
affinity  for  hydrogen  and  its  oxidizing  power  enable  it  to 
destroy  certain  micro-organisms  which  are  injurious  to 
health. 

Liquid  chlorine  is  now  an  article  of  commerce ;  it  is  put 
up  and  transported  in  iron  bottles  lined  with  lead;  in  this 
form  it  is  used  in  the  extraction  of  gold  from  its  ores. 

HTDROOHLOEIC   ACID;   HOI. 

Ooonrrenoe.  This  acid  occurs  in  nature  in  the  gases  emitted 
from  volcanoes,  and  has  also  been  found  in  the  spring 
waters  of  volcanic  districts. 

Preparttion.  Hydrochloric  acid  maybe  prodnced  by  the 
direct  union  of  the  elements,  but  for  use  it  is  always  pre- 
])ared  by  acting  upon  sodium  chloride  with  sulphuric  acid 
as  indicated  by  the  following  equation: 

NaCl  +  H,S04  =  NaHSO,  +  HCl. 
The  gas  may  be  collected  by  displacement  or  over  mercury. 
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By  using  the  proper  proportion  of  the  ingredients  and  a 
higher  temperature  the  reaction  for  the  prodaction  of  the 
acid  can  be  made  to  take  the  form 

2NaCl  +  H,SO.  =  Ka^SO,  +  2HC1. 

Hydrochloric  acid  was  formerly  obtained  in  enormous 
quantities  aa  a  by-product  in  the  Leblanc  process  of 
manufacturing  sodium  carbonate,  the  first  step  in  the 
operation  being  indicated  by  the  above  reaction.  Tlie 
maonfacturer  of  the  alkali  was  compelled  to  prevent  tlie 
escape  of  the  liberated  acid  into  the  air  because  of  its  de- 
structive action  upon  vegetatloD.  Owing  to  changes  in  the 
methods  of  making  alkali  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  now  a 
principal  product  in  the  Leblanc  method. 

The  acid  vapors  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  the  salt  are  thoroughly  cooled  and  then 
brought  into  contact  with  a  large  surface  of  water  by  which 
the  acid  is  absorbed 

Propertifli,  Hydrochloric  acid  is  a  colorless  gas  with  a 
choking,  pungent  odor.  It  fumes  strongly  in  the  air  by 
condensing  the  moisture  there  present.  Its  formula  shows 
it  to  be  heavier  than  air.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  one 
Tolume  of  water  at  ordinary  pressure  and  0°  C.  dissolves 
600  volumes  of  the  gas.  As  is  generally  the  case,  the  sol- 
ubility decreases  as  the  temperature  rises.  The  solubility 
of  the  gas  may  be  illustrated  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
ammonia. 

The  common  liquid  designated  as  hydrochloric  acid  is  a 
solution  of  the  gas  in  water ;  the  strongest  solution  at  8°  C. 
and  ordinary  pressure  contains  43.8  per  cent  of  the  acid 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.22.  The  strength  of  the  acid 
may  be  inferred  from  its  specific  gravity. 

If  a  weak  solution  of  the  acid  be  boiled,  it  loses  water 
and  becomes  stronger ;  if  a  strong  solution  be  boiled,  it 
loses  acid  and  becomes  weaker  until  in  each  case  the  solu- 
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tion  contains  30  per  cent  of  the  acid;  this  solution  distils 
over  at  a  temperatnre  of  110°  C.  This  woald  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  definite  compound  between  the  water  and  acid  in 
the  proportion  named,  but  this  proportion  changes  with 
the  pressure. 

Commercial  hydrochloric  acid  is  usually  yellow  from 
impurities.  It  ia  very  likely  to  contain  some  chlorine, 
some  sulphuric  acid,  some  arsenic,  and  some  iron  chloride. 
Mixtures  of  snow  or  powdered  ice  and  hydrochloric  acid 
make  very  convenient  refrigerants,  for  certain  laboratory 
experiments. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  readily  liquefied.  The  liquid 
acid  is  colorless,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  .9.  It  is 
almost  without  action  upon  many  of  the  metals  which  are 
readily  attacked  by  the  aqueous  solution  :  it  does  not  even 
act  upon  lime.  Dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  does  not  act 
upon  calcium  carbonate. 

Action  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  npon  the  Het&U  and  Hetallio 
Oxidei.  All  the  metals  which  decompose  water  will  act 
more  readily  upon  hydrochloric  acid,  liberating  hydrogen 
and  forming  a  chloride.  Sodium,  potassium,  zinc,  iron, 
and  tin  are  examples.  Hydrochloric  acid  acts  upon  alu- 
minum and,  when  boiling,  to  a  slight  extent  upon  silver. 

The  acid  acts  upon  metallic  oxides,  forming  a  chloride 
and  water,  two  atoms  of  chlorine  replacing  one  atom  of 
oxygen.  Those  oxides  to  which  there  are  no  correspond- 
ing chlorides  (the  less  basic  oxides)  frequently  evolve 
chlorine  from  the  acid.  Thus  while  the  lower  oxide  of 
manganese  forms  manganese  chloride  (MnCIs),  MnOj  evolves 
chlorine : 

MnO  +  2HC1  =  MnCIj  +  H^  ; 
MuO,  +  4HC1  =  MnClj  +  SHjO  +  Clf 

Of  the  common  metals  the  dichlorides  are  soluble  in 
water  except  the  dichloride  of  lead ;  the  monochlorides 
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are  solnble  except  those  of  silver  aod  mercury.  Any  sol- 
uble chloride  in  solution  gives  upon  the  addition  of  silver 
nitrate  a  white  cardy  precipitate  of  silver  chloride,  which 
blackens  upon  exposure  to  light  and  is  readily  soluble  in 
ammonia.  This  is  a  very  characteristic  test  for  a  chloride 
in  Boliition. 

AQUA    BEOIA  ;   NITKO-MURIATIC   ACID. 

This  is  a  name  given  to  a  mixture  of  three  volumes  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  one  of  nitric  acid.  The  mixture  will 
dissolve  gold  or  platinum,  while  neither  of  the  acids  singly 
will  do  it.  A  chloride  of  the  metal  is  formed  and  the 
power  of  the  mixture  depends  upou  the  chlorine  liberated: 
HNO,  +  3HC1  =  2H,0  +  NOCl  +  CI,. 

COMPOCNDS   OP  CHLORINE  AND   OSTGEN. 

Ohlorine  and  oiygen  have  not  been  made  to  combine  directlj,  but  there 
are  known  two  osidesot  chlorine  and  four  oxyacids;  the  oxides  are  C1.0 
sod  CIO).  The  oxides  are  very  unstable  bodies  and  dangerous  to  haudle 
bseause  of  their  explosive  character. 

The  oxyacids  of  chlorine  are  hypocMormu  (HCIO),  cAforoiu  (HClOi), 
cKarie  (HCIOi),  and  perchloric  (UCIO,).  The  salu  of  the  first  and  third 
«re  of  considerable  importance.  Some  of  the  metallic  hypochlorites  are 
useful  in  bleaching,  and  potassium  chlorate  is  of  practical  importance  as 
an  oxidizing  agent;  these  sal te  will  be  referred  to  under  the  metal  from 
which  the;  are  formed. 

OOHPOnNDS   OF  OULORINB   WITH   CARBON,  SILICON,   BORON, 
AND   NITROGEN. 

Although  chlorine  does  not  combine  directlj  with  carbon,  several  chlo- 
rides of  carbon  can  be  obtained  by  indirect  means,  as  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  upon  the  hydrocarbons,  one  atom  of  chlorine  removing  and  com- 
bining with  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  another  atom  of  chlorine  taking  the 
place  of  the  removed  atom  of  hydrogen.  This  mode  of  substitution  is 
called  metalqmt.  Chlorine  combines  directly  with  silicon  and  boron. 
With  nitrogen  it  fornu  a  very  explosive  compound,  indicated  by  the  formnUt 
NCI>.  This  componnd  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chloriue  upon  ammoninm 
chloride  and  is  very  dangerons  to  handle. 
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BKOMIHS;  Br. 

Occurrence.  Bromine  is  not  found  free  in  natare.  It 
occurs  mainly  in  combination  with  potassium,  sodium,  and 
magnesium  in  small  quantities,  in  sea  wat€T ;  more  abun- 
dantly in  certain  mineral  waters,  as  at  Kissingen  and  in  the 
mother  liquor  of  the  salt  works  at  Stassfurth,  Germany, 
and  of  several  of  the  salt  works  of  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  bromine  consumed  in  the  United  States  comes 
from  the  mother  liquor  of  our  salt  works,  but  some  from 
Stassfurth.  It  is  obtained  in  greatest  quantity  from  the 
Ohio  brine  wells,  and  some  from  those  of  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  and  Michigan. 

Preparation.  After  the  lew  soluble  Hits  are  separated  from  tba 
mother  liquor  bjr  eTaporation  and  crystallizatioD,  the  liquor  is  tntrodaced 
into  a  still  and  acted  upon  bj  chlorine.  The  cblorioo  liberates  the  bromine, 
vbich  is  carried  over  bj  paasiDg  steam  into  the  still.  The  chlorine  may  be 
prodnced  in  the  same  still  or  introduced  from  a  Mparate  retort. 

Propertiea  Bromine  is  the  only  non-metallic  element 
which  is  liquid  under  ordinary  conditions ;  it  has  a  distinct 
red  color ;  at  15°  C.  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3.  It  emits 
a  reddish-orange  acrid  vapor  which  is  very  irritating  and 
disagreeable,  more  so  than  that  of  chlorine.  Three  parts 
dissolve  in  100  parts  of  water  by  weight  In  its  chemical 
attributes  it  resembles  chlorine ;  it  combines  directly  with 
many  metals  and  non-metals  and  bleaches  like  chlorine. 

Little  use  has  been  made  of  bromine,  since  chlorine  can 
generally  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  and  is  much  more 
abundant.  It  haa,  however,  been  used  as  a  disinfectant,  in 
the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  dyes,  and  in  analytical  chem- 
istry ;  for  the  last  it  is  much  more  convenient  than  chlo- 
rine, being  a  liquid.  For  disinfecting,  the  liquid  is  ab- 
sorbed by  cakes  or  sticks  of  kieselguhr  or  other  porous 
^rth  made  plastic  by  molasses.  These  sticks  absorb  a 
laige  amount  of  bromine  and  are  kept  in  tightly  stopped 
bottles. 
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Several  bromides  are  employed  in  medicine  and  in  pho- 
tography. Bromine  is  soluble  in  carbon  disnlpbide  and 
ether. 

^drobromic  Acid;  BBr.  Bromine  combinea  diraclly  with  hydrogen, 
formiiig  bodrobromic  acid  (HBr),  corresponding  to  hydrochloric  acid 
(HCl). 

Ozyscids  of  bomina.  No  oxides  of  bromine  have  been  obtained,  but 
there  are  two  oxjacids  similar  to  the  corresponding  chlorine  acids,  bypo- 
bromona  acid  (HOBr)  and  bromic  acid  (UBrOi), 

IODINE;   I. 

Iodine  has  not  been  Xound  in  a  free  state  ;  in  natnre  it 
occurs  in  combination,  principally  with  potassium,  sodium, 
magnesium,  and  calcium  as  iodides,  or  together  with  these 
metals  and  oxygen  as  iodates.  In  combined  form  it  is 
found  in  sea-water,  in  many  mineral  waters,  and  as  sodium 
iodate  (NalOj)  in  the  Chilian  nitre  beds. 

Preparation.  The  two  principal  sources  of  iodine  are 
kelp  (the  ashes  of  seaweed)  and  the  native  Chilian  salt- 
petre or  "caliche."  The  latter  source  now  furnishes  the 
greater  proportion  of  iodine. 

HKny  varieties  of  teaweed  extract  the  iodine  from  aea-nater  as  a  neces- 
sary portion  of  tbeir  food:  when  these  weeds  are  burned  the  iodine  is  left 
in  tbe  ashes  or  "  kelp,"  together  with  a  large  number  of  other  salts.  Tbp 
iodine  is  mainly  in  the  form  of  iodides  of  sodium  and  potassium.  These 
iodides  are  separated  from  tbe  other  salts  as  perfectly  as  possible,  and  then 
the  iodine  is  liberated  by  tbe  combined  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  man- 
ganese dioiide,  exactly  as  chlorine  is  liberated  from  common  salt. 

In  tbe  "  caliche  "  tbe  Iodine  is  in  the  form  of  sodium  Iodate  (NalOt). 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  the  action  of  add  sodium  sulphite. 

Properties.  Iodine  is  a  crystalline  solid  of  a  bluish-black 
color,  resembling  graphite.  In  the  solid  state  its  specific 
gravity  is  nearly  6.  It  volatilizes  sensibly  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature, diffusing  an  odor  resembling  that  of  chlorine.  It 
fuses  at  114°  C.  and  gives  a  beautiful  violet  vapor  which  Is 
one  of  the  heaviest  known  gases,  being  nearly  nine  times 
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as  heavy  as  air.  At  a  higher  temperature  the  color  of  the 
Tajior  changes  and  its  density  becomes  less. 

It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  readUy  soluble  in  carbon 
disulphide,  benzene,  petroleum  spirit,  and  solution  of 
potassium  iodide  and  alcohol. 

In  chemical  properties  it  resembles  chlorine  and  bro- 
mine, but  is  less  energetic,  being  displaced  from  its  com- 
pounds by  these  elements.  It  combines  directly  with 
many  elements  both  metallic  and  non-metallic.  Phosphorus 
placed  in  contact  with  powdered  iodine  at  once  takes  fire, 
as  also  does  powdered  antimony  when  dropped  into  iodine 
vapor.  In  the  presence  of  water  it  attacks  gold.  When 
brought  into  contact  with  starch  it  gives  a  sky-blue  color ; 
this  is  a  very  delicate  test  for  free  iodine  and  will  reveal 
the  presence  of  a  millionth  part  in  solution  ;  iodine  in  com- 
bination will  not  affect  the  starch.  To  give  the  starch  test 
the  iodine  must  be  in  the  free  state,  and,  as  it  nearly 
always  exists  in  combination,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the 
liquid  under  examination  some  agent  to  liberate  the  iodine. 
The  tf  St  is  usually  ma<:le  by  adding  to  the  siwpected  liquid 
a  little  starch  paste,  then  a  little  clilorine  water ;  the  chlo- 
rine will  liberate  the  iodine  if  present  in  the  form  of  an  iodide. 
Iodine  is  of  course  an  equally  delicate  test  for  starch. 

Uses.  Iodine  is  largely  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of 
aniline  colors,  but  the  bulk  of  its  compounds  is  used  in 
medicine.  A  small  quantity  is  also  used  in  photography, 
the  iodides  of  silver,  potassium,  ammonium,  and  cadmium 
beinp:  used  for  this  purpose. 

Tlie  tincture  of  iodine  is  a  mixture  of  iodine  and  potas- 
sium iodide  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Iodine  dissolved  in  car- 
bon disulphide  gives  a  solution  opaque  to  light  but  trans- 
parent to  heat. 

Iodine  can  be  combined  directly  with  hydrogen  to  form  hydrogen  iodide 
or  hydriodic  acid;  this  acid  is  very  similar  to  hydnitiDloric  and  hydro- 
bromic  acide. 
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Iodine  can  be  directly  oiidJEed  by  ozone,  but  the  composition  of  th« 
resulting  compound  is  not  c^ainly  known.  The  only  deSiiitely  known 
oxide  ia  I.O. ;  this  oxide  is  the  anhydride  of  iodic  acid  (H,0,1,0>  =  3HI0>). 
Jodie  add  (HIOi)  has  been  isolated,  but  there  are  satis  corresponding  to 
several  periodic  acids,  some  of  which  have  not  been  isolated. 

Other  Compoands  of  Iodine.  Iodine  combinea  with  carbon,  nitrogen, 
and  boron,  forming  compounds  similar  to  the  chlorine  compounds  of  the 
same  elements. 

Considering  the  chemical  reeemUance  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine, 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  elements  all  combine  with  each  other. 

fluouine;  f. 

OccitrTSiMe.  Fluorine  occurs  in  combined  fonn  as  tluor-spar  (CaFi), 
Boinetimes  called  Derbyshire  spar  on  account  of  its  abundant  occurrence  in 
Derbj-shire.  It  is  also  present  iu  the  mineral  cryolite,  a  double  fluoiide  of 
aluminum  and  sodium.  In  small  quantity  it  is  present  in  a  number  at 
other  minerals,  in  the  bones,  and  in  the  enamel  of  teeth.  Fluor-spar  is 
the  most  abundant  compound  containiug  it.  This  mineral  crystallizes  in 
cubes  or  octahedrons  with  varying  shades  of  color,  some  of  which  are  very 
delieate  and  beautiful. 

Preparation  and  Properti«i.  Fluorine  was  not  Isolated  until  1686. 
It  was  then  obtained  by  decomposing  hydrofluoric  acid  (HF)  by  electricity. 
It  is  a  colorless  gas  and  the  most  chemically  active  element  known.  On 
account  of  its  intense  di.sposition  to  combine  with  other  elements,  it  re- 
sisted until  recently  all  attempts  to  isolate  it.  It  decum|>08es  water  in- 
stantly,  and  combines  readily  with  mercury.  It  explodes  with  hydrogen 
oven  in  the  dark,  and  combines  with  combusiion  with  many  non-metals, 
attacks  the  metals,  and  even  attacks  glass.     No  compound  with  oxygen  a 

Hydrogon  Floarida;  HP.  This  is  the  most  important  compound  of 
fluorine.  The  pure  iicid  can  be  obtained  by  bcnting  acid  poiassium  fluoride 
in  a  platinum  retort,  with  platinum  tut>e  aud  condensing  arrangement 
cooled  by  a  freer.ing  mixture.  The  acid  thus  obtained  is  a  colorless  liquid 
a  little  lighter  than  water.  It  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water  and  produces 
a  hissing  noise  when  brought  into  contact  with  it.  A  solution  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  in  water  is  obtained  by  heating  powdered  calcium  fluoride 
(CaF,)  with  sulphuric  acid: 

CaF,  +  H,SO,  =  CaSO,  +  2HF. 
This  operation  ia  performed  in  a  leaden  retort  with  tube  and  condenser  of 
the  same  metal,  the  condenser  being  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture.    The 
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BolutioQ  posMBaes  poverf ullj  acid  propertiea,  aod  the  vapor  eacapea  rapidly 
from  the  waMr  as  the  temperature  rises. 

The  dilute  acid  disBolves  all  ordioary  metals  except  platJDum,  gold, 
silver,  mercury,  and  lead.  It  also  readily  attacks  glass  if  the  least  moistnic 
be  present,  though  it  has  been  found  that  the  anhydrous  acid  doee  not 
affect  glass. 

Uses.  The  principal  use  of  hydrofluoric  acid  depends  upon  its  power 
of  acting  upon  silica  and  Bilicates.  Powdered  sand  may  be  dissolved  in 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid,  aud  if  the  solutioo  be  evaporated  the 
silica  will  volatilize  as  silicon  fluoride  (SiFt).  If  a  silicate  be  digested  and 
heated  with  the  aud,  a  fluoride  of  the  base  will  be  left. 

The  action  of  the  acid  upon  glass  is  explained  by  its  power  of  attacking 
silica,  for  glass  is  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  silicates. 

A  design  may  be  etched  or  engraved  upon  glass  as  follows:  Let  the  plate 
be  coated  with  wax  or  etching-ground  and  the  design  drawn  with  a  pointed 
instrument,  cutting  through  the  wax.  The  plate  is  then  placed  with  the 
waxed  side  down  over  a  shallow  leaden  dish,  which  contains  calcium 
flnoride  and  sulphuric  acid.  Upon  the  application  of  a  little  beat  the  acid 
is  disengaged  and  speedily  makes  the  impression  upon  the  glass.  If  the 
engraving  is  done  with  the  vapor  of  the  acid,  the  design  is  dull  or  opaque; 
if  the  liquid  acid  is  employed,  the  lines  are  transparent. 

The  gaseous  acid  does  not  produce  an  uniform  opacity  and  is  therefore 
not  generally  suitable  for  the  purpose.  For  opaque  etchings  a  solution  of 
the  acid  flnorides  of  the  alkalies  is  used,  usually  one  containing  some  potas- 
sium or  ammonium  sulphate. 

BULPHVB;  8. 
OoonrreiLce.  Sulphur  is  an  elementary  body  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  occars  abandantly  in  the  free  state,  and  also  as  a 
coDStitueot  in  many  combined  forms.  In  the  uDcombioed 
form  it  is  usually  though  not  invariably  found  in  volcanic 
regions.  In  some  localities  it  is  being  deposited  from 
chemical  actions  now  taking  place.  These  are  called  "liv- 
ing sulphur  beds"  and  occar  in  the  regions  of  geysers,  hot 
springs,  fumaroles,  and  other  evidence  of  recent  volcanic 
activity. 

The  free  sulphur  is  also  found  disseminated  through 
stratified  deposits,  alternating  with  beds  of  clay  or  other 
minerals. 
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Sicily  produces  the  greatest  amount  of  native  eolpbor. 
Id  the  U.  S.  it  is  obtained  in  great  quantity  from  the 
Loaisiaua  mines.  The  mines  of  Nevada  and  Utah  supply 
a  small  amount  of  sulphur.  It  occurs  in  many  other 
places  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  combined  form  it  occurs  in  the  sulphides  of  many 
metals,  the  most  important  being  iron  pyrites,  FeSa;  copper 
pyrites,  CuFeS,;  galena,  PbS;  zinc  blende,  ZnS;  and  cinna- 
bar, HgS.  It  occurs  in  hydrogen  sulphide  in  many  mineral 
waters  ;  also  in  many  natural  sulphates,  the  most  important 
being  those  of  calcium,  lead,  strontium,  magnesium,  and 
sodium. 

Extraction  of  Cmde  Sslphor  from  the  Native  Ore.  Liquation 
Process.  All  native  sulphur  must  be  separated  from  the 
mineral  impurities  which  accompany  it.  This  is  usually 
done  by  tlie  liquation  process,  or  melting  out  the  sulphur; 
there  are  several  ways  of  accomplishing  this.  The  sulph  iir 
ore  is  sometimes  made  into  a  kiln,  and  the  sulphur  is  melted 
out  by  smothered  combustion,  a  portion  of  the  sulphur 
itself  being  consumed  to  furnish  the  heat.  This  method, 
though  wasteful  as  regards  sulphur,  is  cheap  in  other  re- 
spects, and  is  employed  to  a  large  extent.  Tlie  heat  for 
driving  out  the  sulphur  may  be  obtained  from  extraneous 
fuel.  High-pressure  steam  has  also  been  employed  for 
melting  sulphur  out  of  its  ores;  in  this  case  the  ores  are 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  steam  in  closed  iron  vessels. 
A  solution  of  calcium  chloride  in  water  with  boiling-point 
at  120°  C.  is  sometimes  used  to  furnish  the  heat  for  melting 
out  the  sulphur. 

The  ores  of  sulphur  are  sometimes  enclosed  in  retorts 
and  subjected  to  distillation,  the  sulphur  being  condensed 
in  the  liquid  state. 

Puriflcation  of  the  Crude  Sidphur.  Sulphur  obtained 
by  any  of  the  above  processes  usually  contains  a  few  per 
cent  of  earthy  impurities,  from  which  it  is  freed  by  dis- 
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tiUatioD.  If  the  vapor  of  the  sulphur  ia  condensed  in  a  cham- 
ber below  the  melting-point,  it  gives  a  pale  yellow  powder 
known  as  sublimed  sulphur  oxjUmers  of  sulphur.  When 
the  temperature  of  the  chamber  rises  safficiently  high  the 
flowers  melt  and  are  run  out  into  sticks,  giving  the  roll 
Bulphnr  or  hrimstoTie. 

The  Louisiana  product  issues  from  the  wells  in  liquid 
state  and  is  of  such  parity  that  it  goes  into  the  market 
without  further  treatment. 

Extraction  of  Solphor  &om  the  Sulphidei.  Sulphur  was 
formerly  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  from  iron  sul- 
phide (FeS,)  by  heating  it  in  the  absence  of  air.  At  a  very 
high  temperature  nearly  one  half  the  sulphur  can  be  sepa- 
rated, but  at  ordinary  furnace  beat  only  about  one  fourth  is 
separated.  This  method  of  preparing  sulphur  has  practi- 
cally ceased  as  a  manufacturing  industry,  the  pyrites  being 
used  for  making  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphur  can  also  be  obtained  from  copper  pyrites  by 
roasting  with  proper  precautions.  This  is  sometimes  done 
in  the  process  of  roasting  the  ore  preliminary  to  the  ex- 
traction of  the  copper. 

The  sulphur  from  the  pyrites  is  generally  found  to  con- 
tain impurities  associated  witli  those  minerals,  and  is  puri- 
fied by  subsequent  treatment. 

Solphnr  from  OUwr  SoorcM.  Sulphur  ia  obtained  in  Bome  quantity 
from  the  waste  products  of  the  gas-works,  and  in  still  greater  amount  from 
the  waste  products  of  the  alkali- works.  Its  presence  in  these  products  will 
be  eiplaiued  subsequently. 

Fhyiical  Propertiea  of  Bnlphor.  As  ordinarily  seen  sul- 
phur ia  a  lemon-yellow,  brittle,  crystalline  solid,  insoluble 
in  water  but  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide.  It  exhibits 
several  allotropic  modifications,  the  two  most  characteristic 
of  which  are  marked  by  their  action  with  the  same  solvent, 
one  form  being  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  the  other 
form  not. 
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Tbe  soloble  vftrietiea  of  salpbar  show  two  distinct  crystallin*  forms; 
ODe,  the  native  form  of  anlpbur,  is  ibe  rhombic  octAbedron,  the  Bam«  form 
wbicb  results  when  it  crystallizes  from  solation;  tbe  other  is  the  oblique 
prismatio  which  results  when  it  cools  after  melting.  Tbe  distinction  be- 
tween these  crystalline  forms  extends  to  their  fmting-points  and  their 
specific  graTities,  the  first  having  tbe  higher  specific  gravity  but  lower 
fosing-point. 

The  insolnhle  form  of  sulphur  shows  several  uncrystalline  varieties,  the 
meet  important  of  which  are  the  ductile  and  the  amorphous.  The  ductile 
snlphur  results  when  boiling  sulphur  is  poured  in  a  thin  stream  into  water; 
it  is  soft  and  elastic  like  rubber.  The  amorphous  sulphur  is  always  formed 
when  the  flowers  of  sulphur  are  deposited,  and  will  be  left  undissolved  if 
the  flowers  be  treated  with  carbon  disulphide.  Milk  of  sulphur  is  a  soluble 
amorphous  form  of  sulphur  obtained  as  a  precipitate  by  tbe  addition  of  an 
acid  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  sulphur.  This  form  is  white  and  milky  in 
appearance  and  is  a  medicinal  preparation.  If  a  solution  of  sulphur  di- 
oxide be  decomposed  by  electricity  sulphur  -appears  at  the  negative  pole 
aa  an  insoluble  amorphous  variety,  while  if  a  solution  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide be  electrolyzed  tbe  salpbur  appears  at  tbe  positive  pole  as  a  soluble 
amorphous  variety.  For  this  reason  the  soluble  varieties  have  been 
classed  aa  electro-negative,  and,  tbe  insoluble  as  electro-positive. 

Chemical  Fropertiei.  Sulphur  possesses  euergetic  affini* 
ties,  combinlDg  directly  with  a  large  number  of  elemeotB. 
Many  of  the  sulphides  in  atomic  constitution  correspond 
with  the  oxides  of  the  same  elements.  Any  modification 
of  sulphur  heated  in  the  air  or  oxygen  takes  fire  and  bums 
with  a  pale  blue  flame,  producing  sulphur  dioxide.  Finely 
divided  sulphur,  especially  flowers  of  sulphur,  is  slowly 
oxidized  in  moist  air,  yielding  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphur  in  a  finely  divided  state  will  combine  with 
some  of  the  metals  at  ordinary  temperature,  and  at  a  high 
temperature  it  will  combine  with  nearly  all  the  metals  and 
with  all  the  non-metals  except  nitrogen.  It  can  very  read- 
ily be  made  to  display  electrical  properties,  as  may  be 
«hown  by  frictioQ  or  by  powdering  in  a  dry  mortar. 
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COHPOUHDS  OF  SULPHUB  AND  SYDROGEK. 
There  are  nt  least  two  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  sulphur.  The  most 
important,  hydrogen  salphide,  is  ftnalt^ous  in  composition  to  wat«r,  having 
the  formula  HiS.  The  other,  hydrogen  persulpbide,  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  sulphur.  Its  formula  has  not  been  definitely  determioed,  but  is 
thought  to  be  H^ ,  though  it  may  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphur. 
There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  still  more  complex  componnda  exist. 

HTDBOGEN  SULPHIDE;   H»S. 

Oocnrrence.  This  gas  is  present  in  the  waters  of  many 
springs,  which  has  caused  them  to  be  called  sulphur* 
springs,  and  auch  mineral  water  sulphur-water.  It  is  found 
in  large  quantity  among  the  gases  issuing  from  volcanoes. 
It  is  very  generally  present  among  the  products  which  re- 
sult from  the  putrefaction  of  organic  matter  containing 
sulphur,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  The  offensive  odor  of 
rotten  eggs  is  mainly  due  to  it,  and  it  generally  contributes 
to  the  unpleasant  odors  from  sewers  and  drains.  The  gas 
is  also  found  among  the  products  of  the  destructive  distil* 
lation  of  coal  and  other  organic  substances  containing 
sulphur. 

Ptopertlea  of  Hydrogen  Sslphid*.  It  la  a  colorless  gas 
with  the  odor  of  putrid  eggs  and  faintly  sweetish  taste. 
It  is  liquefied  by  a  pressure  of  seventeen  atmospheffej. 
Water  at  ordinary  temperatnre  dissolves  about  three  times 
its  volume.  The  aqueous  solution  is  acid  to  test-paper  and 
has  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  gas.  The  gas  is  readily  com- 
bustible, giving  the  blue  flame  of  sulphur.  When  the  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  is  abundant  the  products  of  the  combustion 
are  water  vapor  and  sulphur  dioxide, 

H,S  +  O,  =  H,0  +  SO,, 
and  when  mixed  with  oxygen  in  the  proportions  indicated, 
and  ignited,  the  mixture  explodes.   If  the  supply  of  oxygen 
be  limited  some  of  the  sulphur  will  be  deposited. 

In  the  presence  of  moisture  and  oxygen  the  gas  is  de- 
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composed  with  the  deposition  of  sulphar ;  hence  the  soln- 
tion  of  the  gas  in  water  cannot  be  Itept  for  a  great  while : 
light  produces  the  decomposition.  The  gas  acts  as  a  i>oison 
if  inhaled  in  large  quantities,  and  even  when  much  diluted 
with  air  it  gives  rise  to  disagreeable  symptoma. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  is  decomposed  into  its  elements  at 
a  temperature  a  little  above  400°  C.  Chlorine  and  bromine 
decompose  it  at  ordinary  temperature,  removing  the  hydro- 
gen and  depositing  the  sulphur.  On  account  of  its  ready 
decomposability  hydrogen  sulphide  acts  as  a  reducing 
agent ;  thus  when  heated  with  concentrated  nitric  or  sul- 
phuric acid  the  hydrogen  is  oxidized  and  the  sulphur  de- 
posited. 

Action  with  the  Metali  and  Metallic  Oxidei.  Many  of  the 
metals  and  metallic  oxides  act  upon  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
in  a  manner  resembling  their  action  on  the  other  hydrogen 
acids.  With  some  of  the  metals,  as  mercury,  silver,  and 
lead,  this  action  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperature. 
When  heated  in  the  gas  several  other  metals  decompose  it. 
It  is  because  of  its  action  upon  silver  that  silver  plate  and 
other  articles  of  silver  often  tarnish  ;  silver  egg-spoons  are 
blackened  by  the  sulphur  present  in  eggs. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  acts  upon  many  metallic  oxides, 
forming  metallic  sulphides  and  water,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral formula 

MO  +  H,S  =  MS  +  HjO. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  with  Hetalllc  Salts.  Hydrogen 
sulphide  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  reagents  in  the  chem- 
ical laboratory  because  of  its  disposition  to  act  upon  solu- 
tions of  metallic  salts.  When  hydrogen  sulphide  is  brought 
into  contact  with  solutions  of  metallic  salts,  characteristic 
precipitates  are  often  formed.  These  precipitates  are  in- 
soluble sulphides  produced  by  the  double  decomposition 
of  the  dissolved  salt  and  the  hydrogen  sulphide,  some  acid 
being  produced  at  the  same  time  due  to  the  combination 
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of  the  acid  radical  of  the  salt  with  the  hydrogen  liberated 
from  the  hydrogen  sulphide.  This  action  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  general  equation 

2MR  +  H,S  =  3HR  +  M,S. 
All  metals  are  thus  precipitated  from  their  solutions 
provided  their  sulphides  are  insoluble  in  the  products  of 
the  reactions,  water  and  dilute  acid.  Those  metallic  sul- 
phides which  are  soluble  in  or  decomposed  by  dilute  acid 
would  of  course  not  be  precipitated  by  the  reaction  above 
indicated.  Many  metals  whose  sulphides  are  soluble  in 
acid  solutions  may  be  precipitated  from  the  solutions  of 
their  salts  by  the  use  of  an  alkaline  sulphide  instead  of 
hydrogen  sulphide.  The  alkaline  sulphide  generally  used 
for  the  purpose  is  ammonium  sulphide,  (NH^)^,  and  the 
action  is  indicated  thus : 

2MR  +  (NH,),S  =  MaS  -I-  2NH,R. 
From  this  reaction  it  will  be  seen  that  no  acid  is  liberated, 
and  if  the  metallic  sulphide  represented  in  the. second 
member  is  insoluble  in  the  products  of  the  reaction,  it  will 
be  precipitated. 

The  metals  may  accordingly  be  divided  into  lliree  classes  :  1.  Those 
whose  sulphides  vte  soluble  in  water;  2.  Those  whose  salphides  are  insoln- 
ble  in  water  and  dilute  acidj  3.  Those  whose  sulphides  are  soluble  in  dilate 
acids,  but  insoluble  in  wat«r  and  dilute  alkaline  solutions.  The  first  claji 
is  not  affected  by  hydrogen  sulphide;  the  members  of  the  second  class  are 
precipitated  from  a  solution  of  their  salts  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  those 
of  the  third  by  the  addition  ol  ammonium  sulphide. 

The  sulphides  of  the  different  metals  often  have  very 
characteristic  colors,  which  taken,  in  connection  with  reac- 
tions when  treated  with  certain  reagents,  give  the  means  of 
distinguishing  and  thus  determining  the  metal  present  in 
a  given  solution. 

The  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  with  the  oxides  and 
salts  of  lead  explains  the  discoloration  of  lead  paint  which 
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SO  frequently  occurs.  Any  paint  in  which  lead  ia  an  ingre- 
dient is  liable  to  discoloration  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  due 
to  the  formation  of  lead  sulphide.  Paintings  so  discol- 
ored are  sometimes  partially  restored  by  continued  ex- 
posure to  light  and  air,  the  lead  sulphide  being  converted 
into  lead  sulphate.  The  presence  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in 
gas  may  be  detected  by  moistening  a  paper  with  a  solution 
of  lead  nitrat«  or  lead  acetate  and  exposing  it  to  the  action 
of  the  gas.  The  paper  is  blackened  if  a.trace  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  be  present ;  if  the  gas  be  in  solution  it  will  imme- 
diately blacken  upon  the  addition  of  a  soluble  salt  of  lead. 
In  each  case  the  dark  color  is  due  to  the  formation  of  lead 
sulphide.  The  converse  of  course  holds,  and  the  presence 
of  lead  in  solution  may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  hy- 
drogen sulphide  or  any  soluble  sulphide. 

Preparatioo  of  Hydrt^en  Sulphide.    It  may  be  prepared  by 
the  direct  union  of  its  elemente,  but  for  laboratory  pur- 
poses it  is  generally  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  upon  iron  monosulphide : 
2HCI  +  FeS  =  FeCl,  +  H,S  ;  H,SO,  +  PeS  =  PeSO,  +  HjS. 

The  gas  is  given  ofE  without  the  application  of  heat. 
Obtained  in  this  way  the  hydrogen  sulphide  nearly  always 
contains  hydrogen  due  to  the  presence  of  free  iron  in  the 
iron  sulphide. 

The  pure  gas  may  be  prepared  by  he£(ting  antimony 
sulphide  with  hydrochloric  acid  : 

Sb,S,  +  6HC1  =  2SbCl5  +  3H,S. 
In  this  method  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  used,  for  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  scarcely  acts  upon  the  antimony  sulphide, 
and  the  concentrated  decomposes  the  hydrogen  sulphide 
liberated. 

The  natural  salte  of  hydrogen  sulphide  constitute  an 
important  class  of  ores  of  the  useful  metals ;  their  proper- 
ties will  be  subsequently  described. 
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COHPOmiDS  OF  STTLPHUB  AND   OXTOEV. 
Pour  oxides  of  snipbar  are  known  :  the  dioxide.  SO, ;  the  trioxide,  Sd; 
the  sesquioxiJe,  SiOi ;  aud  the  peraulpburic  oxide,  SiOi.    The  first  two 
are  important;  the  last  two  are  scarcely  known  in  the  sepantte  state  and 
will  Dot  be  described. 

8ULPHUK  DIDXIDE;   S<V 

OccTurenoe.  Sulphur  dioxide  occurs  in  the  gaseous 
emauatioDS  from  volcanoes  and  has  been  detected  in  the 
waters  of  certain  volcanic  springs.  It  is  sometimes  present 
in  the  air  of  towns  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  manufactur- 
ing works,  in  these  cases  resulting  from  the  combustion  of 
the  sulphur  of  the  fuel  or  by  liberation  in  some  chemical 
process.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  sulphur  dioxide 
is  always  the  product  of  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  air 
or  oxygen.  It  is  removed  from  the  air  by  oxidation  being 
eventually  converted  into  sulphuric  acid. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Solphor  Dioxide.  This 
gas  is  liqaetied  at  ordinary  temperature  under  two  atmos- 
pheres of  pressure.  Its  boiling-point  is  —  8°  C,  and  it 
produces  great  cold  by  its  evaporation.  Water  dissolves 
about  40  times  its  volume  at  ordinary  temperature,  and 
the  solution  is  believed  to  contain  sulphurous  acid,  but  the 
acid  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  separate  state.  Its  formula 
shows  it  to  be  over  twice  as  heavy  as  air.  It  extinguishes 
flame  and  is  sometimes  used  to  extinguish  burning  soot  in 
a  chimney,  the  sulphur  being  burned  in  the  fireplace.  It 
is  a  stable  compound  and  not  readily  decomposed ;  at  a 
high  temperature  it  will  combine  with  oxygen,  passing  to 
sulphur  trioxide.  It  is  poisonous,  causing  death  very 
quickly  when  breathed  in  a  pure  state,  and  being  injurious 
in  even  small  quantity. 

Preparation.  In  the  laboratory  sulphur  dioxide  is  gen- 
erally prepared  by  deoxidizing  sulphuric  acid  by  heating 
with  copper  or  carbon  : 
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^  +  Cu  =  CnSO,  +  2H,0  +  SO,; 
2H,S0,  +  C  =  CO,  +  2H,0  +  280,. 

The  first  is  the  more  coDTenient  method  for  all  ordinary 
illnstration. 

As  a  general  rale  it  may  be  stated  that  those  metals 
which  act  npon  sulphuric  acid  at  common  temperature 
liberate  hydrogen,  while  those  which  act  only  at  elevated 
temperature  liberate  sulphur  dioxide.  Owing  to  its  great 
specific  gravity  the  gaa  may  be  collected  by  displacement 
or  over  mercury. 

TI»e«.  Sulphur  dioxide  is  extensively  used  as  a  bleach- 
ing agent  for  wool  and  straw  goods,  which  would  be  injured 
by  chlorine.  The  presence  of  water  is  necessary  for  the 
action;  consequently  the  goods  are  usually  moistened  and 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  gas.  In  bleaching  the  sul- 
phurous acid  often  appears  not  to  destroy  the  coloring 
matter,  but  to  form  colorless  compounds  with  it,  for  the 
original  color  frequently  returns  after  the  lapse  of  time.  In 
other  cases  the  action  appears  to  be  due  to  the  abstraction 
of  oxygen  from  the  dye,  leaving  it  colorless. 

The  solution  of  the  gas  in  water,  forming  sulphurous 
acid,  is  found  to  possess  great  deoxidizing  power,  which  ia 
tiiought  to  be  due  to  reactions  by  which  hydrogen  is  liber- 
ated, the  liberated  hydrogen  then  abstracting  the  oxygen 
from  the  other  body. 

Sulphur  dioxide  still  further  resembles  chlorine  in  that 
it  is  used  as  a  disinfectant  Clothes  and  buildings  are  often 
fumigated  by  burning  sulphur,  but  its  action  in  this  respect 
has  been  over-estimated.  It  has  also  been  used  as  an  anti- 
septic or  preservative,  as  it  prevents  and  stops  fennentar 
tion.  Wine  and  beer  casks  are  sometimes  treated  with  it 
to  prevent  change  in  the  fresh  liquor  introduced.  Cer- 
tain salts  of  sulphurous  acid  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  ■. 
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Solphnroiu  Add  and  Snlphitas.  The  solntion  of  gulphar  dioxide  in 
water  is  believed  to  contain  sulphurouB  acid,  HiSOi.  This  compound  ia 
not  known  in  a  free  state,  but  a  large  number  of  salts  are  known  wliich  can 
be  obtained  by  treating  the  gaseooB  solution  in  water  with  bases.  This 
fact  jnstifles  the  conclosion  that  the  acid  exists,  and  its  salts  indicate  the 
formula  HtSOt.  The  acid  characters  of  the  compound  are  not  strong  and 
it  is  very  unstable,  soon  passing  to  sulphuric  acid.  The  salts  are  of  course 
called  sulphites,  and  as  the  acid  is  bibasic  there  are  two  kinda.  Sodiam 
sulphite  is  largely  ased  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  to  destroy  tbe  excess 
of  chlorine  need  in  the  bleaching. 

Snlplinr  Trioxide,  Snlphtuic  Oxida,  Snlphnric  Anhydrid»,  SOi.  Thia 
compound  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  trnjon  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxy- 
gen, by  passing  a  mixture  of  the  gases  through  a  tube  containing  finely 
divided  platinum.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  gently  heating  fuming  sol- 
pburio  acid  as  indicated  by  the  equation 

EAO,  (heated)  =  H.SO.  +  SO.. 

Pore  itilphnr  trloxide  is  a  liquid  at  ordinary  temperature.  It  crystal- 
liiea  when  cooled  iu  long  transparent  prisms  which  melt  at  14.8'  0.  It 
fumes  in  the  air,  and  the  solid  form  soon  deliquesces.  Tbe  oxids  conbines 
violently  with  water,  forming  sulphuric  aoid.  A  piece  of  the  solid  oxide 
dropped  into  wat«r  hisses  similarly  to  a  red-hot  iron.  It  is  decomposed  by 
heat  into  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen. 


S1TLPETTRIC  ACID;   H,80.. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  of  fundamental  importance  both  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and,  in  fact,  is  the  mostf  important  and 
useful  acid  known.  It  is  a  principal  agent  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  inorganic  acids  already  described,  and  of  nearly  all 
other  acids.  In  a  great  majority  of  the  arts  and  trades 
sulphuric  acid  iinds  a  greater  or  less  application.  The 
variety  and  extent  of  the  demand  for  this  acid  makes  its 
manufacture  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  of 
modern  industries.  Owing  to  the  above  facts,  theory  and 
practice  combine  to  perfect  the  process  of  its  manufacture, 
which  has  now  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection. 
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The  other  important  inorganic  acids  are  obtained  from 
their  salts,  bnt  this  one  is  mainly  made  from  its  elements, 
built  np  from  its  constituents.  The  constituent  raw  mate- 
rials most  abundantly  required  in  the  manufacture  are 
snlphor,  oxygen,  and  water  vax>or,  the  last  two  being 
essentially  without  cost 

The  Leaden  Chamber  Procen.  The  principal  process  em. 
ployed  depends  upon  the  fact  that  sulphur  dioxide,  in  the 
presence  of  water  vapor  and  certain  oxides  of  nitrogen  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid. 
The  fandamental  reaction-results  may  be^expressed  as 
follows : 

3S0,  -+-  2HN0,  +  2HjO  =  3H,S0,  +  2N0  ; 
2N0  -f  Oa  =  9N0, ;  2NQj  +  3S0,  -\-  2H,0  =  2HaS0j  +  2NO. 

The  last  two  operations  are  continually  repeated. 

It  appears  that  the  nitric  oxide  acts  as  a  carrier  of 
oxygen,  taking  it  from  the  air  and  becoming  nitric  per- 
oxide. By  transfer  of  oxygen  to  the  sulphurous  oxide  the 
peroxide  is  reduced  to  nitric  oxide  -,  this  operation  is 
repeated  continuously.  If  no  loss  of  the  nitrogen  oxides 
occurred,  a  given  quantity  of  nitric  oxide  would  suffice  to 
convert  an  indefinite  amount  of  sulphurous  oxide  into 
sulphuric  acid,  bat  owing  to  unavoidable  loss  it  is  neces- 
sary to  constantly  replenish  this  compound.  This  is 
nsually  done  by  generating  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  sodium  nitrate,  and 
the  nitric  oxide  is  produced  as  indicated  in  the  first  of  the 
above  equations. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  as  follows :  Sulphur  or 
metallic  sulphides  are  burned  in  the  air  to  produce  sulphur 
dioxide.  A  small  amount  of  the  vapor  of  nitric  acid  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  sodium 
nitrate,  which  vapor  is  caused  to  mingle  with  the  sulphur 
dioxide  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air.     To  this  mixture  of 
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gases  in  saitable  apartments  is  added  the  proper  amount 
of  steam,  when  the  reactions  above  indicated  take  place. 

Tbe  pUnt  employed  in  the  process,  showD  in  section  at  Fig.  9,  consbts 
of :  l8t.  The  burner,  in  which  tbe  sulphur  or  sulphides  are  burned  for  the 


production  of  the  sulphur  dioxide.  Through  these  burners  is  also  admitted 
the  air  to  supply  the  oxygen  required  tor  tbe  formation  of  the  Titriol. 
Sd.  The  arrangements  employed  for  tbe  production  and  introduction  of 
the  nitric  acid  vapoi-.  These  differ,  but  that  most  generally  used  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  earthenware  or  iron  pots  which  are  placed  in  the 
"  nitre  oven  "  ;  these  pots  receive  the  charge  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitre 
for  the  production  of  nitric  acid.  The  "  nitre  oven  "  is  usually  a  receptacle 
placed  in  some  part  of  the  burner  or  its  flues,  so  that  tbe  beat  from  the 
burner  promotes  the  evolution  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  tbe  vapor  of  the  acid 
is  carried  along  with  the  air  and  sulphur  dioxide  through  tbe  flue  G  into 
the  tower  B.  8d.  The  chambers,  which  are  immense  rooms  completely  lined 
with  sheet  lead.  They  vary  in  number  and  size:  usually,  however,  there 
are  three  oc  four  with  a  capacity  of  from  40,000  to  80,000  cubic  feet  each. 
Into  these  chambers  the  gases  from  the  burners  are  introduced,  and  at 
variotu  points  jets  of  steam  are  projected  into  them.  The  floors  of 
the  cbamtnrs  are  soon  covered  with  a  solution  of  snlphurio  acid.  4th.  In 
addition  to  the  above  mentioned  parts  of  the  plant  there  are  supplementary 
appliances  generally  used,  tbe  most  important  of  which  are  two  lowers, 
one  situated  between  the  burners  and  the  chambers,  and  the  other  at  the 
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exit  end  of  the  last  cbamber.  The  tower  at  the  exit  end  of  the  chambers 
is  to  prevent  the  waste  of  the  oxides  of  nilrogeu  while  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air,  which  takes  no  part  in  the  chemical  action  in  the  chambers,  is  being 
removed  therefrom.  This  exit,  called  Gay-Lussac's  tower,  is  a  tall  chamber 
filled  with  porous  material  over  which  oil  of  vitriol  is  allowed  to  flow.  The 
useless  nitrogen  escapes  from  the  tower  b;  a  flue  leading  from  the  top  of 
the  tower  to  the  chimney-stack  of  the  works,  while  the  oxides  of  nitrogen 
areabeorbedby  the  oil  of  vitriol.  The  acid  from  this  tower  is  pumped  opand 
caused  to  descend  over  acid>proof  brick  in  another  tower  (Glover's),  which 
is  placed  between  the  burners  and  the  chambers.  The  hot  gases  from  the 
burners  also  pass  through  Glover's  tower  B,  and  in  so  doing  they  take  up 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  the  "  nitrous  "  vitriol  and  return  them  to  llie 
chamber.  The  hot  gases  from  the  burners  in  passing  through  Glover*s 
tower  also  carry  back  steam  into  the  chambers  and  thus  save  fuel  in  steam- 
raisiug.  In  the  Glover  tower  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid  takes  place 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  chambers  of  rhe  same 
cubical  couteuta.  The  towers  are  not  in  universal  use,  but  they  accom- 
plish great  economy  in  the  manufacture.  When  a  Qlover  tower  is  used 
the  whole  of  the  chamber  acid,  as  well  as  that  from  the  Gay-Lussac  tower, 
may  be  passed  through  it;  the  chamber  acid  is  thus  concentrated  by  the 
heat  of  the  gases  from  the  burners,  and  the  gases  are  themselves  cooled  to 
the  required  temperature. 

After  the  chamber  acid  is  passed  throngh  the  Glover  tower  it  has  a 
Specificgravityof  about  1.72,  and  is  strong  enough  for  many  rough  chemical 
manufactares.  If  the  chamber  acid  is  not  sent  through  the  Glover  tower, 
it  is  taken  from  the  chambers  when  it  reaches  the  specific  gravity  of  about 
1.60,  for  it  then  begins  to  absorb  the  oxides  of  nitrogen.  This  acid  is 
strong  enough  for  some  applications,  but  is  usually  further  strengthened 
by  heating  in  leaden  pans  until  it  reaches  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.73. 

The  concentration  cannot  be  carried  further  in  leaden  pans  because  of 
the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  lead. 

The  acid  of  specific  gravity  of  1.73  contains  about  80  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  for  greater  strength  the  evaporation  is  carried  on  in  glass,  plati- 
nnm,  or  iron  stills,  and  this  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  operation 
The  concentrated  acid  of  commerce  thus  obtained  contains  08  parts  o(  sul- 
phuric acid  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.84.  The  commercial  acJd  gen- 
erally contains  some  impurities,  the  most  common  of  which  are  iron  ' 
sulphate,  lead  sulphate,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  arsenic.  The  last  two  may 
be  removed  by  proper  treatment,  and  the  first  two  bj  the  actual  distillation 
of  the  acid. 
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At  a  diataoce  from  the  factories  the  cost  of  the  acid  Ji  largely  tncreaaed 
because  of  the  risk  involved  in  tbe  transportatioa.  la  cose  of  breakage  or 
leakage  in  transportation  it  is  a  ver;  difficult  body  to  manage. 

Pyrites  now  supplies  the  sulphur  for  much  the  larger 
proportion  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  America  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  sulphur  is  from  native  sulphur,  but  the  pyrites 
industry  is  constantly  growing.  The  United  States  now 
produces  annually  a  million  tons  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
greatest  uses  of  the  acid  in  this  country  are  in  tbe  phos- 
phate industries  and  in  the  refining  of  petroleum  and 
manufacture  of  high  explosives.* 

Fhyaicsl  and  Chemical  PropertieB  of  the  Acid.  The  concen- 
trated acid  obtained  by  the  processes  described  always 
contains  from  one  to  two  per  cent  of  wat«r.  By  evapora- 
tion all  the  weaker  acids  finally  attain  this  composition  and 
then  distil  over  unchanged  at  the  temperature  of  338°  C. 
The  vapor  evolved  daring  the  distillation  is  not  that  of 
sulphuric  acid,  but  is  a  mixture  of  sulphur  trioxide  and 
water  vapor  which  pass  over  and  condense  together  in  the 
receiver.  If  pore,  the  acid  is  a  colorless,  heavy,  oily 
liquid. 

The  acid  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  water  and  readily 

*  Hr.  W.  R.  Quinan,  lat«  auperinteodent  of  tbe  California  Powder  Works 
informed  tbe  writer  tliat  advantageous  improvements  have  recently  been 
introdDced  Id  this  coantrj  In  add  manafactnre.  When  pyrites  is  used  as  a 
Muice  of  snlplmr  it  la  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  perfectly  clear  acid,  lint 
by  the  improvements  Just  referred  to  certain  works  have  snccesded  in  prodnc- 
ing  a  commerdal  acid  of  H  per  cent  strength  in  the  Qlover  tower.  This  ia  dons 
by  lining  the  tower  with  very  refractory  material  and  greatly  raidng  the  tem- 
perature of  the  tower  by  conserrlng  the  heat  from  the  bnmeis.  From  the 
same  anthority  It  Is  learned  that  certain  of  the  American  works  have  saeceeded 
in  producing  an  artificial  draft  through  the  chambers  by  means  of  rotating  tans 
placed  la  the  fine  at  the  end  of  the  chamber  system.  This  plan  waa  first  tried 
in  Germany,  but  did  not  aaeeeed  then.  This  permits  the  prodaction  of  a  mnatt 
greater  amonnt  of  acid  in  tbe  same  chamber  apace.  Tbe  acid  chamben  tt- 
tacbed  to  the  works  above  referred  to  yield  three  pounds  of  coneeatntod  H,BO, 
to  each  ponnd  of  snlpbnr  burned. 
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absorbs  moisture  from  the  atmosphere ;  for  this  reason  it 
is  ofteD  ased  as  a  desiccating  agent.  It  is  thus  employed 
in  the  laboratory  for  drying  without  heat.  The  objects  to 
be  dried  are  placed  over  a  dish  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  closed 
vessel,  and  the  operation  is  greatly  facilitated  by  exhaust- 
ing the  air  from  the  vessel.  The  acid  is  also  frequently 
used  to  dry  gases,  the  gases  being  made  to  pass  over  a  sai^ 
face  of  the  acid.  Pumice-stone  soaked  in  the  acid  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  exposing  the  gases  to  the  action. 

The  acid  combines  energetically  with  water,  so  that 
caution  is  always  necessary  in  mixing  them ;  the  acid 
should  always  be  poured  into  the  water,  and  not  the  re- 
verse. The  temperature  produced  by  mixing  the  acid  and 
water  often  exceeds  that  of  boiling  water.  If  four  parts  of 
the  acid  be  added  to  one  of  powdered  ice  or  snow  there  is 
an  elevation  of  temperature,  but  it  the  proportions  be  re- 
versed there  is  a  reduction  of  temperature. 

Owing  to  its  affinity  for  water  the  acid  decomposes  many 
organic  compounds  containing  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  re- 
moving from  the  bodies  these  elements  in  the  proportions 
to  form  water ;  it  thus  acts  upon  alcohol  and  oxalic  acid. 
In  a  similar  manner  it  acts  npon  paper,  wood,  and  sugar, 
removing  the  oxygen  and  the  hydrogen  in  the  proportion 
to  form  water  and  leaving  the  carbon  in  excess,  with-the 
result  of  charring  the  body.  This  action  is  finely  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  sngar  as  follows :  Dissolve  some  crystalline 
cane  sugar  in  three  fourths  its  weight  of  warm  water  and 
allow  it  to  partially  cool ;  then  add  a  volume  of  concen- 
trated acid  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  volume  of  the  wat«r 
used :  the  liquid  blackens  and  froths  up  as  a  spongy  mass 
of  carbon.  Even  when  mnch  dilnted  the  acid  corrodes  and 
destroys  textile  fabrics. 

Under  the  inflnence  of  heat  it  decomposes  the  salts  of 
all  acids  more  volatile  than  itself.  On  this  account  the 
acid  is  often  said  to  be  the  strongest  of  the  mineral  acids, 
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bat  this  ability  to  decompose  the  salts  of  other  acids  is  not 
alone  the  test  of  the  strength  of  an  acid,  aa  will  be  sub- 
sequently pointed  out,  p.  178. 

At  a  red  heat  the  vapor  of  the  acid  is  decomposed  ac- 
cording to  the  following  equation  : 

H^O*  (heated)  =  SO,  +  H,0  +  O. 

Acids  corrapoDding  to  the  formula  HiSO,,  of  100  per  cent  purity,  can 
be  obtained  by  addiug  to  the  concentrated  acid  the  exact  amount  of  aul- 
phnr  trioxide  to  combine  with  the  water  there  present.  When  the  con- 
centrated acid  containing  97  or  98  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid  is  cooled  to 
—  10°  C.  or  below  that  point,  the  pure  acid  crystallizes  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  pure  state;  the  latter  process  is  now  carried  on  upon  a  manu- 
facturing scale. 

In  combining  with  water  the  acid  forms  several  definite  compounds,  the 
best  known  of  which  are  the  combinations  resulting  from  the  union  of  one 
molecule  ol  acid  with  one  or  two  molecules  of  water,  which  may  be  respec- 
tively represented  by  the  formulae  H,SO.,H.O  and  H.60„2H,0. 

SDLPHATES. 

Sulphuric  acid  acts  readily  upon  metallic  oxides  and 
carbonates,  converting  them  into  sulphates,  in  the  latter 
case,  with  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.  Sulphuric  acid 
cold  or  hot  dissolves  all  the  metals  except  gold  and  plati* 
num.  The  boiling  acid  attacks  silver,  forming  the  sul- 
phate with  evolution  of  sulijhur  dioxide.  Under  the  same 
conditions  it  also  acts  slightly  upon  platinum.  The  very 
strong  acid  does  not  act  upon  cast  iron.  This  metal  can 
therefore  be  used  for  concentrating  the  acid  after  it  reaches 
the  strength  which  attacks  platinum.  Before  it  reaches 
this  strength  it  acts  more  readily  upon  iron  than  platinum. 
Id  the  California  powder  works  the  last  concentration  takes 
place  in  iron  retort,  and  Mr.  Quinan  states  that  chilled  cast  * 
iron  offers  a  high  degree  of  resistance  even  to  weaker  acid. 
Gold  is  not  acted  upon,  hence  the  acid  is  often  used  in 
separating  gold  and  silver  or  parting  these  metals.    (Jen- 
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erally  speaking  those  metals  which  are  acted  npon  at  ordi- 
nary temperature  by  dilute  acid  liberate  hydrogen ;  but 
when  the  concentrated  acid  or  elevated  temperature  is  re- 
quired, the  corresponding  sulphate  is  usually  formed  with 
the  liberation  of  sulphur  dioxide.  This  latter  result  is 
probably  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  strong  acid  by 
the  liberated  hydrogen,  especially  at  high  temperature. 

The  sulphates  are  an  important  class  of  compounds, 
many  of  them  being  extensively  employed  in  the  arts. 
They  are  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  they  are  soluble  in  water, 
except  those  of  lead  of  silver  and  of  the  alkaline-earth 
metals  (calcium,  strontium,  and  barium),  and  these  are 
slightly  soluble,  except  that  of  barium,  which  is  very 
insoluble  in  water  and  only  slightly  so  in  acids.  The  nor- 
mal sulphates  are  decomposed  by  heat  except  those  of  the 
alkali  and  aikaline-earth  metals  and  of  magnesium,  the 
latter  only  partially  decomposing  at  very  high  temperature. 
The  insolubility  of  the  barium  sulphate  gives  a  ready  pre- 
liminary test  for  the  detection  of  any  sulphate  in  solution, 
which  is  to  add  to  the  suspected  solution  any  soluble  salt 
of  barium,  and  if  any  sulphate  be  present,  a  white  precipi- 
tate will  be  formed  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acid. 

Fyro-aolphiirio  Acid  or  Si-mlphnric  Acid.  This  acid  is 
also  called  fuming  sulphuric  acid  and  Nordhausen  oil  of 
vitriol.  Its  forma  la  isHaSaOy,  (H^SOi.SOa).  Itmaybecon- 
sidered  as  consisting  of  a  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
one  of  sulphur  trioxide,  or  two  molecules  of  sulphuric  acid 
less  one  of  water.  It  is  now  made  on  a  manufacturing 
scale  by  diasolviug  sulphur  trioxide  in  sulphuric  acid. 
TTiis  acid  was  originally  manufactured  at  Nordhausen  ia 
Saxony,  a  fact  which  explains  one  of  its  names.  The  origi- 
nal method  consisted  in  distilling  the  basic  ferric  sulphate 
of  iron,  by  which  sulphur  trioxide  was  evolved  and  con- 
densed in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  basic  salt 
being  obtained  by  oxidizing  ferrous  sulphate,  by  exposing 
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it  to  a  moderate  heat  in  air.  This  acid  fames  in  the  air 
when  the  bottle  containing  it  is  open,  due  to  the  escape  of 
enlphur  trioxide.  It  is  heavier  than  the  common  acid,  its 
specific  gravity  being  1.9.  It  has  important  application  in 
the  preparatioQ  of  indigo  dyes  and  of  the  colors  obtained 
from  coal  tar.  This  pyro-acid  was  obtained  by  the  last  of 
the  above  processes  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century, 

TUosnlplLnric  Add;  HiSiOi.  This  acid  was  formerly  called  lin>oGul- 
phurio  acid.  It  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  free  state,  being  very  nastable. 
Its  Baits,  however,  are  stable  and  numerous,  b;  far  the  most  important 
being  the  sodium  tbiosulphate.  This  salt  is  easily  prepared  by  digesting 
powdered  roll  sulphur  with  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  (NaiSOi).  The 
latter  salt  combines  with  an  atom  of  sulphur,  forming  the  thiosulphat« 
(NaiSiOi),  which  may  be  crystalliiwd  from  the  solution.  This  is  the  salt 
so  largely  used  in  photography  and  commonly  called  hyposulphite  or 
"  hypo."  It  is  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  sodium  sulphite  as  an  anti- 
chlore.  The  acid  may  be  regarded  as  obtained  from  sulphuric  acid  by 
replacing  one  atom  of  oxygen  hy  an  atom  of  sulphur;  hence  the  old  term 
hyposulpharous  is  not  strictly  applicable. 

Hyposnlphnroiu  Add;  (HiSiOi).  The  solution  of  this  acid  has  been 
obtained,  but  it  rapidly  decomposes.  Its  salts  are  more  stable  than  the 
acid.  The  sodium  salt  is  the  most  important  and  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  Einc  Slings  upon  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  acid  sodium  sulphit«^ 
This  salt  is  used  by  the  dyer  and  the  calico  printer,  and  its  formula  appears 
to  be  Na,8.0,. 

There  aro  several  other  ozyacids  of  sulpbur  whose  names  and  formuUe 
are  here  given ;  dithiooic,  H>8iO>;  trithionic,  HiSiO<;  tetrathionic,  EiSiOi; 
pentathionic,  E.SiO,.  Very  little  is  known  of  these,  and  they  are  of  littls 
practical  importfince. 

coHPOTnrDs  07  cabboh  and  sxr^Eim. 

CARBON   DmULPUIDE;    OSg. 

The  most  important  compound  of  carbon  and  solphnr 
is  the  carbon  disulphide.  The  two  elements  unite  directly 
to  form  this  compouud  when  the  vapor  of  sulphnr  is  passed 
over  red-hot  carbon. 

The  disulphide  is  prepared  on  a  manufacturing  scale  by 
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heating  carbon  in  a  large  vertical  earthenware  or  iron  re- 
tort, the  sulphur  being  admitted  near  the  bottom  of  the 
retort.  The  retort  is  built  in  a  suitable  furnace  for  obtain- 
ing uniform  temperature.  The  vapor  of  sulphur  combines 
with  the  heated  carbon,  and  the  carbon  disulphide  produced 
passes  by  a  pipe  from  the  upper  part  of  the  retort  to  the 
condensing  arrangenients. 

Propertiei.  Carbon  disulphide  is  a  clear  mobile  liquid, 
of  great  refractive  power.  When  pure  its  odor  ie  not  dis- 
agreeable, but  as  usually  met  with  the  liquid  is  decidedly 
fetid.  The  repulsive  odor  ie  probably  dne  to  other  volatile 
sulphur  compounds,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  a^- 
tating  with  mercury  and  redistilling.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  liquid  is  1.99,  its  boiling-point  46°  C.  Its  vapor  is 
highly  poisonous  if  inhaled  in  undiluted  form;  even  in 
small  quantity  it  in  time  produces  serious  effects. 

It  explodes  violently  when  mixed  with  three  times  it 
Tolume  of  oxygen : 

CS,  +  30,  =  CO,  +  2S0,. 
It  is  exceedingly  inflammable,  its  ignition-point  in  air  being 
only  149°  C;  it  bams  with  a  pale  blue  flame  characteristic 
of  sulphor,  yielding  CO,  and  SO,.  The  low  igniting-point, 
coupled  with  its  explosive  properties,  the  high  specific 
gravity  of  its  vapor,  and  its  poisonous  properties,  make 
great  care  necessary  in  manipulating  it.  Its  solvent  prop- 
erties are  quite  remarkable ;  among  the  substances  dis- 
solved by  it  are  sulphur,  iodine,  phosphorus,  camphor, 
saoutchonc,  oils,  and  fats. 

UiM.     Carbon  disulphide  is  employed  for  a  number  of 
useful  purposes,  the  most  important  of  which  depend  upon  \ 
its  solvent  power  for  fats  and  oils.     It  is  used  for  extract-  \ 
jug  many  essential  oils  from  natural  sources,  seeds,  fruits, 
and  flowers;  for  extracting  the  aromatic  principles  of  spices 
and  other  substances  used  as  condiments.    It  is  used  io^ 
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preparing  vulcanized  caoutchouc  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  rubber  goods.  On  account  of  its  high  dispersive  and  re- 
fractive powers  it  is  used  in  optical  prisms.  It  is  very  dia- 
thermic, readily  permitting  the  passage  of  heat  rays;  if 
rendered  opaque  by  a  solution  of  iodine,  it  may  be  used  to 
separate  the  luminous  and  non-luminous  rays.  Its  poison- 
ous properties  have  been  turned  to  account  for  the  destmo 
tion  of  weevil  in  grain,  and  for  the  destruction  of  moths. 

Carbon  disulptiiile  forms  compouDds  aunlogoiis  to  those  formed  by 
carbonic  anhy dride,  the  Bulpbur  oorreapoDdiiig  to  oxygen.  It  forms  a  feeble 
acid,  HiCSi,  analogous  to  carbonic  acid;  the  corresponding  salts  are  such 
as  NaiCSi,  KiCSi,  which  are  called  sulphocarbonales  or  thiocarbonates. 

Otlier  Carbon  Stilphid«s.  Two  other  carbon  snlphides  are  knoini,  one 
of  which  is  carbon  moiiosulphide  (CS),  the  sulphur  analogue  of  carbon 
moDoxide,  the  other  is  thought  to  have  the  formula  CtSi.  These  bo<lies 
have  found  no  applications. 

SELENIUM   AND   TELLURIDH. 

Selaniom.  It  is  a  rare  element  and  much  reeembles  sulphur  in  its 
mode  of  occurrence,  physical  and  chemical  properties.  It  has  \it»a  fouod 
in  the  free  state,  but  in  rery  small  quantity,  associated  with  sulphur.  It 
usually  occurs  as  selenides  of  the  metals  together  with  the  sulphides. 
Selenium  has  been  obtained  iu  neveral  allotropic  forms,  the  most  distinct 
of  which  are  the  varieties  which  are  soluble  and  insoluble  in  carbon 
disulphide. 

The  crystalllae  form  of  selenium  is  a  conductor  of  electricity,  and  this 
poner  is  much  greater  in  light  than  in  darkness.  This  alteration  of  con- 
ducting  power  with  variation  of  light  intensity  has  been  made  lue  of  in 
constructing  the  photophone,  but  the  instrument  has  not  yet  proved  of 
practical  value.  The  name  Selenium  is  from  the  Greek  word  iStXtirp)  for 
moon,  the  closely  resembling  element  having  been  called  tellurium  from 
tellus,  the  earth. 

Tellnrinm.  Tellurium  is  even  less  common  than  selenium.  It  has 
been  found  native  in  some  gold  ores,  and  in  combinattoo  with  gold  and 
some  other  metals.  It  has  recently  been  found  in  masses  of  30  pounds 
weight  in  Colorado.  It  has  the  external  appearance  and  lustre  of  bismuth, 
iiiid  in  its  physical  properties  more  closely  resembles  the  metals  than  nor.- 
metals.  In  its  chemical  relations  it  is  closely  related  to  selenium,  and  both 
these  elements  are  connected  by  strong  analogies  with  snlphar.     Both 
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telluriam  and  selenium  fonn  oxides  and  ozyacids  analogous  to  snlphnrous 
and  snlphuric  oxides  and  tbe  corrcspondiag  acids.  Thoy  also  form 
hydracids  analogous  to  hjdrogen  sulphide,  each  of  the  above  elements 
replacing  sulphur  in  the  respective  compounds.  Tellurium  and  selenium 
likewise  combine  with  the  chlorine  group,  and  notwithstanding  their  sim- 
llaritj  to  sulphur  they  both  form  sulpbidea. 

FHOSPHOBUS;  P. 

Oocorrenoe.  Phosphorus  is  very  widely,  though  not 
abundantly,  -  distribated  in  its  compounds,  but  it  never 
occurs  in  a  free  state.  It  is  an  essential  constituent  of  all 
fertile  soils.  It  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  certain  parts  of 
the  vegetable  structures,  especially  of  fruits  and  seeds. 
From  plants  used  as  food  the  compounds  of  phosphorus 
pass  into  the  animal  body  and  are  essential  constituents  of 
the  juices  of  tbe  animal  tissue,  and  more  especially  of  the 
bony  skeletons  of  animals,  which  contain  nearly  three  fifths 
their  weight  of  calciam  phosphate.  Its  compounds  are 
found  in  all  sea  water,  generally  in  river  water,  and  in  many 
springs-  It  has  also  been  found  in  meteoric  stones.  Phos- 
phorus accordingly  ranks  with  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen  as  one  of  the  elements  essential  to  organic  life. 
This  element  was  discovered  by  Brand  in  1668;  he  obtained 
it  from  nrine.  Between  1670  and  1680  it  is  said  to  have 
been  exhibited  to  several  crowned  heads  of  Europe  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  nature.  (Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer, 
**Treatise  on  Chemistry,"  vol.  i.) 

Preparation  of  Pltoaphonia.  Formerly  phosphorus  was 
entirely  obtained  from  bone-ash,  but  now  the  greater 
cheapness  of  many  of  the  phosphates  of  mineral  origin  has 
led  to  their  nse  for  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus.  Other 
things  being  equal,  bone-ash  is  still  the  most  desirable  raw 
material  for  obtahiing  pbosphoras ;  the  ash  is  tricalcic  di- 
phosphate, Cag{POt)t. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  electric  famace  the 
standard  method  of  preparing  phosphorus  was  as  follows : 
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The  calcic  phosphate  was  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
which  liberated  the  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  with  produc- 
tion of  calcium  sulphate.  The  tribaedc  acid  under  the 
application  of  heat  became  the  monobasic  acid.  This  acid 
was  deoxidized  by  carbon  with  the  liberation  of  phosphonu 
and  formation  of  carbon  monoxide.  The  changes  are  indi 
cated  by  the  reactions 

Ca,(PO.),  +  3H^,  =  BCaSO,  +  2H^, ; 

by  mixing  with  carbon  and  drying  at  a  low  red  heat, 

H^  =  HPO,  +  H,0 ; 

b;  distilling  the  mixtnre, 

2HP0,  4  0,  =  6CO  +  H,  +  Pf 

The  simplest  and  most  modem  method  of  preparing  phoephoros  is  b; 
beating  a  mixture  of  calcinm  phoepbate,  silica,  and  charcoal  in  an  electric 
fnrnace.  The  gaaeoos  products  pass  off  and  the  phosphonu  is  collected 
under  water : 

Ca,(PO.),  +  8810,  +  5C  =  SCaSiO,  +  SCO  +  2P. 

This  method  was  proposed  many  years  ago,  bat  at  that  time  it  was  im- 
practicable oommercially  because  of  the  high  temperature  necessary. 
The  redaction  is  brought  about  by  the  bigh  temperature  and  electrolytic 
action  does  not  enter.    The  alternating  current  may  be  employed. 

The  cmde  phosphome  thus  obtained  is  purified  by 
fusion  and  sotidification  and  finally  cast  into  sticks  or 
wedges,  the  entire  operation  being  conducted  beneath  the 
surface  of  warm  water.  The  greater  proportion  of  the 
world's  supply  of  phoaphorcs  is  made  at  Wednesfield, 
near  Birmingham,  England.  It  is  also  made  in  France, 
and  at  Frankfort  and  Cfriesheim,  Germany,  and  in  small 
quantities  at  other  places. 
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FiopertiM  of  Ordinuy  PhMphorni, — Ordinary  phosphorus 
wheD  freshly  made  as  above  described  is  a  tranBlnceot,  al- 
most colorless  wax-like  solid.  At  ordinary  temperature  it 
is  somewhat  harder  than  wax,  is  flexible  and  sectile  ;  at  6.6° 
C.  and  below  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle.  Even  in  the 
dark  it  soon  loses  its  translucency  and  becomes  coated 
with  an  opaque  white  filni.  This  action  is  hastened  by  the 
light,  and  by  the  action  of  direct  sunlight  it  becomes  reti, 
due  to  the  conversion  into  the  aUotropic  red  phosphoruB. 
It  melts  at  44°  C.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  usually  kept 
immersed  in  that  liquid.  It  is  soluble  in  naphtha  and  car- 
bon disulphide.  It  crystallizes  when  deposited  from  solu- 
tion in  carbon  disulphide.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.83  at 
10°  C. 

Exposed  to  the  air  phosphorqs  gives  off  fumes  and 
glows  with  a  faint  greenish  light ;  both  these  phenomena 
are  believed  to  be  dne  to  the  oxidation  of  the  phosphorus, 
but  are  not  thoroughly  understood. 

It  inflames  in  the  air  when  heated  above  its  melting  tem- 
perature, and  bums  with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  evolving 
white  clouds  of  PgOg.  In  pure  oxygen  this  combustion  is 
intensely  luminous. 

The  low  temperature  of  the  ignition  of  phosphorus 
renders  great  care  necessary  in  handling  it,  to  avoid  acci- 
dent. It  should  generally  be  manipulated  under  water. 
Ordinary  phosphorus  is  very  poisonous  when  taken  inter- 
nally. The  vapor  is  also  poisonous  when  inhaled.  Persons 
engaged  in  manufactures  requiring  the  manipulation  of 
phosphorus  are  often  affected  by  phosphorus  poison,  very 
frequently  resulting  in  the  decay  of  the  bones,  especially 
those  of  the  jaws  and  nose. 

Phosphorus  when  moist  will  combine  with  oxygen, 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  and  with  many  of  the 
metals. 
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AmDrphoui  or  Bed  Phosphonu.  This  is  the  principal  alio- 
tropic  form  of  ordinary  phosphorus.  When  ordinary  phos- 
phorus is  heated  for  49  or  50  hours  to  230°  or  240°  C.  in 
ovens,  or  in  an  atmosphere  that  does  not  act  upon  it,  it  is 
converted  into  a  red  opaque  mass,  which  is  wideiy  different 
from  common  phosphorus.  It  is  insoluble  in  carbon  di- 
sulphide,  is  not  poisonous,  emits  no  vapor,  and  does  not 
phosphoresce.  It  cannot  be  inflamed  by  friction,  and  only 
ignites  in  the  air  when  heated  to  260°  C.  The  red  phos- 
phorus is  much  less  chemically  active  than  the  ordinary 
phosphoms.  This  difference  of  action  can  be  strikingly 
shown  by  placing  the  two  varieties  in  contact  with  iodine; 
the  red  is  unaffected,  while  the  common  phosphorus  unites 
with  the  iodine,  producing  combustion.  In  the  allotropic 
transformation  there  is,  no  change  of  weight,  though  the 
two  varieties  differ  in  specific  gravity.  The  specific  gravity 
of  ordinary  phosphorus  is  about  1.83,  that  of  the  red  phos- 
phoras  is  2.14. 

Professor  Schenck  of  Marburg,  Germany,  has  recently 
produced  a  new  variety  of  phosphorus,  called  scarlet 
phosphoraa  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  a  solution  of 
yellow  phosphoms  in  phosphoms  tribromide.  It  is  not 
poisonons,  is  very  stable  in  the  air,  but  reacts  much  more 
readily  than  the  red  phosphoms.  Matches  made  from  it 
have  shown  great  keeping  powers,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  body  will  prove  useful  in  match  preparation,  as  it 
requires  no  special  ignition  surface. 

ITns  of  Photphorni.  The  principal  use  of  phosphoms  is 
in  the  manufacture  of  matches.  It  is  also  used  to  a  small 
extent  in  the  preparation  of  certain  vermin  poisons.  The 
lucifer  matches  are  made  by  tipping  the  splints  with  sul- 
phur, wax,  or  paraffine,  to  surely  convey  the  flame  to  the 
wood.  The  match  composition  consists  of  phosphorus  and 
some  oxidizing  agent ;   those  most  commonly  ased  being 
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potassium  chlorate,  red  lead,  and  lead  nitrate.  This  mix- 
tare  is  usually  boaud  together  and  attached  to  the  wood 
by  glue  or  gum. 

The  safety  matches  which  cannot  readily  be  ignited  by 
ordinary  friction  have  no  jiliosphorus  on  the  match,  but 
are  coated  with  a  mixture  of  antimony  sulphide  and  one 
or  more  oxidizing  agents.  For  ignition  the  matches  have 
to  be  rubbed  on  a  prepared  surface  (usually  the  side  of  tlie 
box),  which  is  covered  with  a  mixture  containing  red  phos- 
phorus and  fine  sand  or  powdered  glass. 

Oxides  and  OxTftcida  of  PliOBpIioras.  Four  oxides  of  phosphorua  are 
known,  tbe  formulae  of  wbioh  are  PiO,,  PtO.,  P,0<,  and  PtO.  The  moat 
import&Dt  of  these  is  tbe  PiOt,  phospboric  oxide. 

Phoaphoric  Oxide.  Tbis  oxide  is  prepared  b;  burning  phosphorus  in 
dry  air.  It  constitntes  the  wbite  fumes  nhich  are  seen  when  phosphorua 
bums  with  flame  in  dry  air.  It  has  a  great  affinity  for  water  and  soon 
deliquesces  if  left  exposed  to  tbe  air.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  dehydrating 
agent  in  tbe  laboratory.     It  will  eren  extract  water  from  oil  of  vitriol. 

OrthopbOBplioric  Acid ;  HiPOt.  This  is  tbe  compound  geaerally  design 
naCed  as  phosphoric  acid.  It  ia  tbe  acid  whose  salts  are  usually  met  with 
in  nature  as  phosphates.  Tbe  pbospliates  are  indispensable  to  the  growth 
and  sustenance  of  plants  and  animals.  In  these  compounds  phosphorus  is 
widely  distributed. 

The  acid  is  the  final  product  of  the  oxidation  of  pbosplioms  in  tbe 
presence  of  water.  It  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  phosphorus  with  nitric 
add.  It  can  also  be  prepared  from  the  nBti?e  pbospbates.  The  acid  is 
tribasic.     It  was  formerly  need  to  a  considerable  extent  in  calico  printing. 

There  are  several  other  oxyacids  of  phosphorus  whose  names  and 
formnUe  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Hypo-phosphoric  acid,    HiPOi; 
Phosphorous  acid,  H.PO.; 

Meta-phosphoric  acid,     HPO,; 
Pyro-phosphoric  acid,     H.P.Ot. 

Otlier  Compounds  of  Fhospboru.  Phosphoms  does  not  combine  di- 
rectly with  hydrogen,  but  there  are  three  compounds  of  these  two  elements 
Icnown.  Tbe  most  important  of  these  is  the  gaseons  hydrogen  j^ioaphUU, 
or  phoephine,  HiP.  Tbis  gas  can  be  prepared  in  several  ways,  and  will 
generally  take  fire  spontaneously  when  exposed  to  tbe  air,  bnt  tbis  action 
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appears  to  be  doe  to  the  presence  of  the  liquid  phosphide,  HiPi,  which  is 
epontaneouslj  iDflammable.  The  other  phosphide,  HiPi,  is  a  yellow  solid. 
PhosphoriiB  combines  with  the  halogens,  forming  two  analogous  com- 
pounds with  each  of  the  elements,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  fluorine.  It  also 
forms  two  compounds  with  iodine,  but  one  of  theee  is  without  an  analogne 
among  the  other  halogen  compounds. 

ABSENIC:  Ag. 

Occnrranca.  Arsenic  occurs  widely  distribnted  bnt  in  small  quantity, 
and  resembles  sulphur  in  its  mode  of  occurrence.  It  is  found  Dative,  but 
more  generally  as  the  sulphides  (realgar  and  orpiment)  and  the  arsenides 
of  the  metals.  It  frequently  occurs  combined  with  the  sulphides  of  the 
metals.     Arsenic  is  used  only  to  a  small  extent. 

Prep&ration.  It  is  generally  prepared  in  one  of  two  ways :  1.  By 
heating  arsenical  pyrites  out  of  contact  With  air;  the  arsenic  is  distilled  off 
and  condensed  by  suitable  arrangements.  3.  By  heatiog  arsenious  oxide 
with  charcoal ;  the  oxide  is  reduced  and  the  arsenic  is  volatilised  and  con- 
'densed. 

Properties.  In  its  appearance  arsenic  resembles  a  melal.  It  has  a 
steel-gray  metallic  lustre  and  is  a  conductor  of  heat  and  electriciiy.  Its 
speoiflc  gravity  is  between  6  and  6.  It  volatiliiKB  without  fasing.  In  dry 
air  at  ordinary  temperature  it  remains  unchanged,  but  iu  finely  divided 
lorm  it  oxidizes  in  moist  air.  At  a  temperature  over  70°  C.  it  oxidizes  in 
the  air  and  gives  off  fumes  of  arsenious  oxide,  accompanied  by  a  very 
penetrating  and  characteristic  odor  suggestive  of  garlic.  When  heated  to 
a  red  heat  in  the  air  it  burns  witli  a  bluish-white  flame ;  in  oxygen  its  flame 
is  very  brilliant.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  Pure  arsenic  does  not  appear 
to  be  poisonous,  but  it  may  be  oxidized  after  it  is  taken  iuteraally  and 
then  become  a  poison.  In  its  chemical  properties  it  is  closely  allied  to 
phosphorus.  Arsenic  forma  no  base  with  oxygen,  and  hence  differs  from 
the  elements  classed  as  metals.  It  is  used  in  small  quantities  to  form  alloys 
which  possess  characteristic  properties  \  it  is  thus  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  shot,  in  bronzing  brass,  and  in  other  alloys. 

OXIDES  OF  ABSENIC. 

Arsenic  forms  two  oxides,  AsiOi  and  AsiOi. 

Arteaioiu  Oxide;  Aa.Ot.  This  compound  is  prepared  on  a  commercial 
scale  by  roasting  arseniferous  minerals  in  suitable  furnaces  or  ovens  when 
arsenious  oxide  is  the  principal  product;  arsenical  pyrites  is  usually  the 
ore  from  which  it  is  obtained.  The  sulphur  and  arsenic  are  thus  oxidized, 
the  former  escaping  as  sulphur  dioxide.     The  arsenious  oxide,  genecally 
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designated  as  arsenical  soot,  is  condact«d  into  ohamben  which  expose  a 
large  coDdenBing  surface.     The  oiide  is  here  condensed  to  a  dark  gray 

The  workmen  employed  to  clear  the  chambers  are  clad  in  leather  gar- 
ments with  glazed  apertores  for  tbe^yes,  and  they  breathe  through  wet 
cloths.  The  powder  is  purified  by  resublimation  and  then  obtained  as  & 
white,  glistening,  crystalline  powder.  If  the  crystalline  arsenic  be  sublimed 
under  alight  pressure  at  high  temperature,  white  amorphous,  ritreous  ar- 
senic is  obtained. 

Araenious  oiide  is  obtained  in  large  quantity  as  a  by-product  in  work- 
ing certain  metallic  ores,  mainly  those  of  cobalt,  nickel,  silver,  and  tin. 
It  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  in  connection  with  the  tin  furnaces  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon. 

The  substance  commonly  known  as  arsenic  in  the  shops  is  this  oxide. 
It  is  usually  sold  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder  resembling  flour  in  appear- 
ance bat  much  heavier,  its  speciflc  gravity  being  3,7.  It  rolatilizes  without 
fusing.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  any  resembling  substanue  by  the 
garlic  odor  emitted  when  dropped  upon  glowing  coal.  This  odor  is  thought 
to  be  due  to  a  lower  oiide. 

Arsenious  oxide  is  a  powerful  poison ;  less  than  three  grains  have  proven 
fatal.  The  habitual  use  o(  it  in  continually  increasing  quantities  will  en- 
able the  system  to  withstand  much  larger  doses. 

The  best  antidote  for  arsenic  poison  as  given  in  the  U.  8.  phannacopceia 
is  a  mixture  of  dilute  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  and  magnesia.  Carbonate 
of  soda  may  replace  ibe  magnesia,  and  a  solution  of  the  percbloride  of  iron 
may  replace  the  sulphate.  Emetics  should  also  be  used  as  promptly  aa 
possible.  This  antidote  waa  discovered  by  Bunsen  in  1834.  It  was  a  d»- 
duction  from  known  chemical  facts.  Previous  to  that  time  no  antidote  for 
this  poison  was  known. 

Araenious  oxide  has  many  applications,  some  of  which  will  be  men- 

Useg.  The  oxide  is  used  medicinally  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  some- 
times administered  to  horses  to  render  their  coats  smoother.  It  is  used  in 
calico  printing  and  in  the  preparation  of  certain  colors,  arsenic  being 
present  in  many  pigments.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  aniline,  in 
glass  making,  as  a  constituent  of  white  fire  in  pyrotechnics,  aa  a  preserva- 
tive  of  skins,  and  in  the  preparation  of  various  kinds  of  vermin  poison. 

Arsenions  Add.  The  acid  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  free  state.  The 
solution  of  arsenious  oxide  in  water,  however,  yields  precipitates  with  cer- 
tain metallic  salts  which  indicate  that  the  acid  is  tribasio,  HiAsOi.    The 
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brilliant  Scheele's  green  ia  the  arseuite  of  copper  (CuHAsOt).  The  areenitefl 
are  insoluble  or  difScultly  soluble  in  irater,  except  those  of  the  allialiei. 
The  formula  of  tbe  alkaline  arseoites  indicate  that  the;  are  derived  from 
HAsOt.    Fowler's  solution  used  In  medicine  is  the  arseuite  of  potassium. 

Anenic  Oxid«  ajtd  Add.  This  oxide  can  be  obtained  by  heating  ar- 
senic acid.  The  acid  is  prepared  by  oxidizing  AsiOi  with  nitric  acid  under 
proper  precautions. 

This  acid  is  largely  used  as  a  substitute  for  tartaric  acid  in  calico  print- 
ing and  In  the  preparation  from  aniline  of  rosaniline,  the  magniticenc 
magenta  dye. 

AxMnic  TrihTdride.  This  is  tbe  only  compound  of  arsenic  and 
hydrogen  known.  It  ia  always  formed  when  nascent  hydrogen  and 
araenions  oxide  are  brought  together  in  acid  solutions.  It  ia  of  importance 
because  its  production  affords  a  means  of  detecting  tbe  presence  of  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  arsenious  oxide.  Marsh's  test  for  detecting  arsenic  in 
oases  of  poisoning  depends  upon  the  production  of  the  gas.  The  gas  itself 
ia  exceedingly  poisonous,  and  any  experiment  with  it  should  be  undertaken 
with  very  great  care.    The  chemist  Oehlen  lost  his  life  by  inhaling  the  gas. 

Snlphidea  of  Amnic.  There  are  known  three  sulphides  of  arsenic, 
the  disulphide,  AsiSi,  the  triaulphide,  AsiSi,  and  tbe  pentasulphide,  As,S>. 
The  two  first  named  occur  native. 

AaiSi,  BAalgar.  This  compound  occurs  native,  crystallized  in  red 
rhombic  prisms.  It  may  be  prepared  by  heating  arsenic  or  arsenious  oxide 
with  sulphur.  The  form  which  occura  in  nature  under  the  name  of 
realgar,  red  orpiment,  is  usually  prepared  by  distilling  iron  pyrites  and 
arsenical  pyrites  together,  when  the  realgar  distils  over.  It  is  uaed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  Bengal  signal  lights  and  Indian  fire.  In  the  air  it 
bnrns  with  a  bine  dame;  with  nitre  it  gives  a  brilliant  white  light. 

The  Bengal  lights  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  24  parts  of  potassium 
nitrate,  7  of  sulphur,  and  2  of  realgar. 

AsiSi,  Yellov  Orpiment.  This  compound  occnra  native  crystallized  in 
yellow  rhombic  prisma.  It  may  be  prepared  by  beating  arsenic  with  the 
proper  amount  of  sulphur. 

The  paint  known  as  King's  yellow  is  a  mixture  of  yellow  orpiment  and 
anenions  acid,  and  la  of  course  poieonons. 

The  pentasulphide  is  of  less  importance  than  the  other  two. 

Componnda  of  Arsenic  with  the  Halogau.  Arsenic  forms  but  one 
chloride,  the  trichloride,  AsCI..  It  forms  analogous  compounds  with  bn^ 
mine,  iodine,  and  fluorine.    It  also  forms  a  dicarbide. 
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AROON  AND  HELIUM. 
Argcm.  This  bodj  wu  very  recentlj  discovered.  Lord  Bayleigb  had 
fonod  tbat  the  speoiflo  gravit;  of  chemically  pore  nitrogen  was  not  the 
same  as  tbat  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere.  This  led  to  the  eiamina- 
tioQ  of  the  atmosphere  aud  to  the  discovery  that  it  contained  a  substance 
Dot  previouslj  recognized,  amounting  to  nearly  one  per  cent.  By  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  Lord  Bajleigh  and  Professor  Ramsey  the  subslance  was 
isolated  in  1894.  The  new  body  was  named  Argon  (signifying  without 
work)  in  allnsioQ  to  its  chemical  inactivity.  Tbe  investigations  up  to  this 
time  indicate  that  a^on  is  an  element  with  density  of  20,  referred  to 
hydrogen.  It  appears  to  be  monatomic,  and  hence  its  atomic  weight 
would  be  40.  It  has  been  liquefied  and  solidified  by  great  cold  and  pres- 
sore.  It  tuts,  np  to  this  time,  resisted  all  attempts  to  cause  it  to  combine 
with  other  bodies.  Professor  Ramsey  therefore  thinks  tbat  it  may  be  non- 
Taleot  or  incapable  of  forming  compounds,  and  consequently  could  not 
really  be  said  to  bare  an  atomic  weight. 

Helinm.  The  ezbtence  of  this  body  has  been  inferred  for  a  cousid- 
erable  time,  through  the  existence  of  a  bright  line  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
not  attributed  to  any  known  body.  In  seeking  for  a  souree  of  argon, 
Professor  Ramsey  for  tbe  first  time  in  1890  identified  helium  among 
terrestrial  bodies.  Helinm  has  since  been  obtained  from  the  waters  of 
certain  mineral  springs  and  has  been  found  in  small  quantity  in  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  a  colorless  gas  at  ordinary  temperature  and  was 
liquefied  by  Dewar  only  with  great  difficulty.  It  is  monatomic  and  its 
molecular  weight  from  its  density  is  4. 

"Kryxlbaa,  Neon,  Xenon.  During  the  last  half  of  1898  and  the  first  half 
of  1699  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  new  elements  was  reported. 
Professor  Ramsey  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Travers,  added  three  new  ele- 
ments to  the  list,  all  gases  ;  these  are  krypton,  neon,  and  xenon.  They 
were  all  obtained  from  liquid  air.  Like  helium  and  argon  they  have  not 
been  found  to  enter  into  combination  with  other  bodies.  Krypton  has  an 
atomic  weight  of  61.5,  neon  of  80,  aud  xenon  of  138.  From  their  molec- 
nlar  heats  it  has  been  determined  that  they  are  all  monatomic.  They  are 
present  in  the  air  in  very  minute  quantities. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

ADDITIONAL  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

The  principles  and  theories  of  Chemistry  which  have  ao  far 
been  employed  in  our  study  of  the  subject  are  capable  of  very 
great  exten^OD  and  development.  Other  important  principles, 
theories,  and  conceptions  of  this  extended  science  have  not  up 
to  this  time  been  referred  to  at  all.  In  this  chapter  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  certain  statements  of  principles  and  theory  more 
full,  and  to  introduce  a  few  others  which  can  by  brief  reference 
be  made  intelligible  to  the  b^inner  and  which  will  be  valuable 
in  unifying  results  observed  and  in  supplying  the  physical  basis 
for  conceptions  so  essential  to  most  minds  for  easy  and  satis- 
factory comprehension. 

STATES  OF  HATTES. 

Matter  is  generally  recognized  in  only  three  states  of  ag- 
gregation: gas,  liquid,  and  solid.  Common  experience  shows  the 
wide  difference  between  these  states:  the  most  marked  of  which 
are  that  a  gas  distributes  itself  uniformly  throughout  the  space 
into  which  it  is  admitted — however  large,  its  volume  varies 
greatly  under  changes  of  either  temperature  or  pressure;  a 
liquid  takes  the  form  of  the  containing  vessel,  except  the  upper 
surface;  a  solid  has  definite  form  and  volume  independently 
of  surrounding  bodies.  The  only  phyacal  conception  of  matter 
possible  from  its  known  properties  is  a  discontinuous  structure 
of  some  kind;  that  is  to  say,  bodies  are  aggr^ates  of  certain 
kinds  of  individual  units.     The  molecules  already  defined  are 
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believed  to  be  the  units  of  wliich  bodies  are  the  aggr^ates,  oi 
in  cert^  cases  groups  of  the  molecules  may  form  the  units. 

Kinetic  Moleeiilar  Theory.  Many  properties  of  gases,  such 
as  the  fact  that  they  are  readily  compressible,  that  they  per- 
meate every  part  of  the  space  into  wliich  admitted,  show  that 
their  molecules  are  widely  separated  and  in  continual  motion. 

The  kinetic  theory  of  gases  assumes  that  the  molecules  of  a 
gas  are  separated  by  distances  which  are  large  as  compared 
with  their  own  size,  and  that  they  are  in  continual  motion  in 
straight  lines  until  deflected  by  collision  with  the  walls  of  the 
vessel  or  with  each  other,  that  after  collision  the  molecules 
rebound  without  loss  of  motion,  that  is,  are  perfectly  elastic, 
and  that  the  molecules  move  independently  of  each  other. 

Under  the  assumptions  of  this  theory,  the  pressure  of  a  gas 
can  be  accounted  for  and  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  impact  of 
the  molecules  against  the  sides  of  the  cont^ning  vessel.  Like- 
wise the  temperature  of  the  gas  can  be  ascribed  to  the  velocity 
of  the  molecules  and  is  proportional  to  the  square  thereof,  and 
Avogadro's  law  follows  as  a  logical  deduction. 

Boyle's  law  states  that  the  volume  of  a  gas  varies  inversely 
as  the  pressure,  the  temperature  of  the  gas  remaining  constant. 
This  action  of  a  gas  is  readily  conceived  from  a  consideration 
of  the  theory.  Let  us  assume  a  volume  of  a  gas  retained  in  a 
cylinder  by  a  piston;  suppose  the  volume  to  be  decreased  to  one 
half  by  a  motion  of  the  piston,  the  temperature  of  the  gas  not 
changing.  The  paths  of  the  moving  molecules  are  on  the  aver- 
age made  shorter,  the  number  of  unpacts  against  the  piston  in  the 
same  time,  and  consequently  the  pressure,  being  doubled.  These 
results,  however,  would  hold  only  for  a  gas  perfectly  fulfilling 
the  assumed  conditions.  It  is  well  known  that  gases  follow 
the  law  of  volumes  and  pressure  only  approximately,  and  the 
departures  therefrom  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by 
recognizing,  first,  the  fact  that  the  molecules  are  not  entirely 
independent  of  each  other  and  do  display  a  tendency  to  cohere 
and  actually  do  cohere  when  liquefied;    second,  that  under 
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great  pressures  the  volumes  of  the  molecules  themaelves  are 
appreciable  when  compared  with  the  spaces  between  thran. 

Critical  Tamperators.  Under  the  kinetic  theory  the  critical 
temperature  of  a  gas  is  that  temperature  above  which  the  at- 
traction between  the  molecules  is  unable  to  overcome  their 
moUon  of  translation,  however  great  the  pressure. 

liquid!  and  Solidi  nnder  the  Einetio  Theory.  In  the  liquid 
state  the  cohesive  action  of  the  molecules  is  so  great  that  sepa- 
ration from  each  other  takes  place  only  at  the  surface  and  the 
released  molecules  then  move  about  in  the  space  above  as 
gaseous  particles,  with  but  slight  interference  with  each  other; 
Uiis  escape  from  the  liquid  state  constitutes  evf^ratioo. 
When  the  space  above  the  liquid  bec<:mies  saturated  evapora- 
tion ceases;  in  Mm  state  as  many  molecules  re-enter  the  liquid 
as  escape  from  its  surface  in  each  unit  of  time,  so  that,  while 
exchange  still  goes  rapidly  on,  there  is  a  condition  of  equUibrium, 
the  liquid  receiving  as  many  particles  as  it  sends  out.  The 
vapor  tensvm  of  the  liquid  equals  the  vapor  pressure  of  the 
vapor. 

In  the  solid  state  cohesion  between  molecules  is  much  stronger 
tiian  in  liquids,  the  former  being  obtuned  from  the  latter  by 
cooling  and  consequent  diminution  of  the  velocity  of  the  mole- 
cules, which  would  tend  to  overcome  the  cohesion.  Con- 
versely, with  increase  of  the  temperature  of  a  solid,  the  molecules 
acquire  greater  velocity  and  at  a  cert^n  point  break  from  the 
rigid  condition  and  assume  the  freedom  of  liquidity:  this  is  the 
melting  point  or  temperature  of  the  solid,  and  is  constant  imtil 
the  whole  mass  is  liquid,  since  the  heat  absorbed  is  consumed 
in  kKsening  the  molecules  and  giving  them  greater  freedom  of 
motioiL 

AFFIHITT. 

CaoM  of  Chemical  Change.  Chemical  affinity,  in  a  general 
sense,  is  the  name  employed  to  designate  the  agency  (rf 
chemical   change.    The   reaction-equations  thus  far  used   to 
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represent  chemical  changes  indicate  the  phenomenon  as  a  Am- 
pler process  than  it  really  is.  The  ordinary  equations  indicate 
only  in  part  the  initial  and  final  results  and  the  general  course 
of  the  reaction.  It  is  proper  here  to  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the 
causes  which  infiuence  the  course  of  a  reaction  aad  limit  its 
extent. 

Eindi  of  Ro&otions.  Keactions  may  for  present  considerar 
ttons  be  divided  into  reversible  and  non-reversible  or  complete. 
A  reversible  reaction  is  one  such  that  the  original  substances 
may  be  obtained  from  the  products  of  the  reaction  by  a  slight 
alteration  of  the  conditions.  This  reciprocal  action  does  not 
obtuB  in  the  non-reversible  reactions.  A  great  many  reactions 
have  been  found  to  be  reversible,  and  it  is  possible  that  there 
are  conditions  of  experiment  imder  which  every  reaction  might 
become  reversible. 

Two  arrows  pointing  m  opposite  directions  (*^)  have  been 
generally  adopted  to  mdicate  reversible  reactions;  thus, 
AB+CDf:iAC+  BD  means  that  the  indicated  substances  in  the 
two  members  may  rem^  in  the  indicated  proportions  mdefi- 
oitely  under  the  conditions,  but  that  an  alteration  of  certain 
conditioDs  will  cause  the  reaction  to  proceed  in  one  direction 
or  the  other,  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  substances  on  one 
side  and  decreasing  them  on  the  other. 

INFLUENCE  OF  MASS. 

Beaction  Eqnilibriam.  When  the  conditions  above  de- 
scribed exist  in  any  reaction  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  equili- 
brium. This  state  may  be  altered  by  a  modification  of  the 
conditions.  The  most  important  of  these  conditions  is  that  of 
the  mass  of  the  acting  substances.  It  has  been  found  and 
abundantly  shown  that  the  extent  to  which  any  reaction  will 
proceed  depends  not  only  upon  the  relative  attractions  of  the 
factors  which  take  part  in  the  reaction,  but  upon  the  relative 
amounts  of  these  factors  that  are  present. 
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The  influence  of  mass  in  reversible  reactions  has  been  stated 
in  the  following  law :  The  extent  of  the  chemical  change  is  pro- 
portional to  the  product  of  the  active  masses  into  their  coefficients 
of  affinity. 

The  active  mass  of  a  substance  is  the  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance, expressed  in  equivalent  weights,  which  is  contained  in 
a  unit  volume  of  the  chemical  system  undergoing  change. 

The  coefficient  of  afhnity  is  defined  as  the  resultant  affinity 
of  all  the  attractions  wiiich  are  effective  in  producing  the  re- 
action. Thus,  in  the  double  decomposition  above  indicated, 
AB+CDf^AC+BD,  the  affinity  which  is  efficient  in  the  fonna^ 
tion  of  the  new  substances  is  a  function  of  the  affinities  between 
all  tiie  bodies  present,  both  ample  and  compound. 

When  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached  in  a  reversible  re- 
action it  does  not  follow  that  chemical  action  haa  ceased,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  the  changes  in  one  direction 
are  just  equal  to  those  in  the  other,  so  that  the  indicated  pro- 
portions are  unchanged.  If  the  conditions  are  modified,  the 
action  will  continue  in  one  direction  or  the  other  until  a  new 
state  of  equilibrium  is  reached. 

If  all  other  conditions  are  constant,  the  chemical  action  is 
proportional  to  the  product  of  the  active  masses.  It  is  evident 
that  under  such  conditions  a  reaction  as  above  indicated,  of 
double  decomposition,  could  never  continue  to  completion  if 
all  the  bodies  remain  within  the  sphere  of  action,  for  the  prod- 
uct of  the  active  masses  on  the  two  sides  must  reach  equality, 
since  one  is  increarang  and  the  other  decreasing,  or  the  tendency 
to  reproduce  the  reagents  is  the  same  as  that  to  produce  the 
products. 

Application  of  the  Law  of  HaM  Action.  The  law  of  mass 
action,  as  above  given,  is  fundamentally  adaptable  to  revera- 
ible  reactions,  and  in  such  cases  has  been  sliown  to  have  the 
widest  application  in  both  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry, 
some  of  the  moat  perfect  applications  pertaining  to  the  fonner 
branch.    The  influence  of  mass  has  been  recognized  in  the 
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greatest  variety  of  reactions,  many  usually  classed  as  complete 
as  well  as  tiie  reverable,  and  the  law  of  mass  action  has  brought 
into  confonmty  a  lai^  number  of  previously  disconnected 
phenomena. 

The  Lawa  of  InnlubiUty  and  TolatiUty — Complete  Beactioni. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  large  number  of  the  most 
common  reactions  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  consisting  of 
double  decompositions,  are  conditioned  by  the  formation  of 
volatile  and  insoluble  bodies,  and  such  reactions  are  practically 
complete.  These  classes  of  reactions  have  been  included  under 
the  general  law  of  mass  action,  and  they  proceed  to  completion 
because  one  of  the  products  m  each  case  is  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  action,  and  is  no  longer  among  the  active  masses. 
The  volatile  product  escapes  as  a  gas  and  tiie  insoluble  body 
separates  as  a  precipitate. 

The  case  of  insolubility  is  illustrated  by  the  action  of  a 
solutJOD  of  a  soluble  sulphate  upon  a  solution  of  barium  chloride, 
represented  by  the  equation 

BaCli  +  H^0«  =  BaSO« + 2HC1. 

The  barium  sulphate  produced  is  msoluble  and  falls  as  a  pre- 
cipitate; the  tendency  for  the  reaction  to  proceed  from  right 
to  left  as  the  relative  masses  vary,  is  in  the  main  prevented, 
because  the  precipitate  is  in  such  form  that  it  exerts  little 
chemical  influence.  The  law  of  volatility,  under  which  volatile 
bodies  are  displaced  from  their  compounds  by  less  volatile,  is 
illustrated  in  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  upon  common  salt,  represented  by  the  equa- 
tion 

2NaCi+H^«-Na^O,+2HCl. 

The  volatile  hydrochloric  acid  passes  off  and  is  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  action  and  the  reaction  passes  to  completion. 

In  many  of  the  cases  ordinarily  considered  as  falling  under 
the  law  of  insolubility,  the  precipitated  substance  is  not  abso- 
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lutely  insoluble  and  is  not  removed  from  the  sphere  of  action, 
and  the  reaction  is  not  complete. 

Other  Complete  Beactloni.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that,  from  the  principles  of  mass  influence,  an  ordinary  revers- 
ible reaction  of  double  decomposition  can  never  proceed  to 
completion.  Such  reactions,  however,  may  be  made  approx- 
imately complete  as  r^ards  one  of  the  reagents  by  u^i^  a 
large  excess  of  the  other. 

There  are  other  instances  of  reactions  which  are  complete, 
or  so  nearly  so  that  the  reverse  change  is  n^l^ble,  and  in 
which  none  of  the  above  conditions  exist;  as,  for  example,  the 
solutions  of 

(NHJ^O«  and  K^), 

give  a  complete  reaction,  producing 

K^0«  and  (NH,)^,; 

agwi,  the  indicated  reaction 

HCl  +  NaOH  =NaCl+H,0 

is  practically  complete,  although  all  the  products  apparently 
remain  in  the  sphere  of  action.  It  is  probable  in  such  cases 
that  the  extent  of  the  reaction  is  detennined  by  the  mfluence 
of  the  solvent  upon  the  reacting  bodies. 

Homogeneoos  and  Eeterogeneoai  Xqailibrimn,  When  a 
number  of  substances  are  brought  together  in  such  a  way  that 
they  are  capable  of  reacting  upon  each  other  they  constitute  a 
chemical  system.  The  system  is  swd  to  be  homogeneous  when 
it  has  the  same  physical  and  chemical  composition  at  every  point;  . 
it  is  a  heterc^eneous  system  when  this  is  not  the  case.  Gases 
and  homc^eneous  liquids  constitute  the  first  class;  if  solid  sub- 
stances or  non-homogeneous  liquids  are  present,  the  sj'stem  is 
heterogeneous. 

The  law  of  mass  action  is  applicable  to  both  kinds  of  equitib- 
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num.  An  incomplete  homogeneous  reaction  is  represented 
by  the  equation 

2HCI  +  Na^0,p22NaCl + H^0„ 
aU  the  bodies  being  in  dilute  solution.  It  has  been  found  by 
experiment  that  in  this  reaction,  when  equilibrium  is  reached, 
all  the  indicated  bodies  are  present  in  certain  proportions,  and 
the  equilibrium  proportions  are  the  same  no  matter  which  ade 
represents  the  initial  reagents;  moreover,  the  same  result  is 
reached  though  we  begin  with  caustic  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
hydrochloric  acid. 

An  interesting  example  of  an  incomplete  reaction,  in  a 
heterc^eneous  system,  is  illustrated  by  the  action  between 
steam  and  heated  iron.  If  steam  be  passed  over  heated  iron,  a 
reaction  expressed  by  the  equation 

Fe,+40H,  =  Fe,0,+H, 

occurs;  by  pasang  hydrogen  over  the  heated  oxide  the  iron 
oxide  is  reduced: 

Fe.O,  +  H,=4H,0+3Fe. 

Either  reaction  may  be  carried  to  approximate  completion 
under  such  conditions  as  practically  remove  the  volatile  prod- 
uct of  the  change  in  each  case  from  the  sphere  of  action.  If 
the  reagents  in  either  case  be  heated  in  a  confined  space  so 
that  all  the  products  are  retained  in  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
system  consdered,  the  reaction  is  not  completed. 

Strength  of  Aoidi  and  Bani.  Returning  to  the  reaction 
above  ^ven,  aU  the  bodies  being  in  dilute  solution, 

2HC1 + Na^0*tr;2NaCl  +  H^O., 

it  will  be  observed  that  when  equilibrium  is  reached  all  of  the 
indicated  bodies  are  present  in  cert^n  proportions.  In  other 
words,  the  base  is  distributed  between  the  two  acids.  The 
same  result  is  observed  when  equivalent  quantities  of  two  acids 
with  a  suffident  quantity  of  base  to  neutralize  only  one  of  them 
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are  brought  together  in  dilute  aqueous  solution.  The  base  is, 
in  general,  distributed  between  the  two  acids,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  base  appropriated  by  each  acid  detennines  what 
Thomsen  has  tenned  the  avidities,  and  what  Ostwald  terms  the 
reUUive  affinities,  of  acids. 

From  numerous  experiments  involving  different  pairs  of 
acids  tables  of  relative  affinities  or  strengths  of  a  number  of 
acids  have  been  determined.  In  a  similar  way,  by  determining 
the  distribution  of  an  acid  between  two  bases  the  strei^h  of 
bases  has  been  determined. 

By  these  tests  bydrocbloric  and  nitric  acids  are  of  the  same  strength  and 
twice  as  strong  as  sulphuric  acid.  The  alkaline  hydroxides  are  the 
strongest  bases  by  the  similar  standard.  The  term  equivalents  &boT«  nsed 
is  more  general  than  that  originally  employed,  and  in  the  above  reaction 
the  indicated  molecular  weights  employed  are  equivalents;  i.e.,  2ECI, 
H^0„  Na^,. 

The  strength  of  acids  measured  in  this  way  is  different  from 
that  determined  by  the  heats  of  combination.  These  relative 
numbers  are  not  characteristic  constants  of  the  respective  acids, 
since  they  are  found  to  vary  with  the  strength  of  the  solutions. 

Solntioni.  There  are  various  lands  of  actions  which  may 
be  termed  solutions. 

1st.  Solution  in  Gases.  When  different  gases  mix  without 
chemical  action  the  term  solution  is  often  applied  to  the  mix- 
ture, and  in  such  cases  any  quantity  of  one  gas  can  dissolve  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  another.  Liquids  generally  give  oft 
vapor  into  the  surrounding  gas  and  are  then  sometimes  said  to 
dissolve  in  the  gas.  There  are  some  solids  which  g^ve  off  vapor 
(sublime)  without  becoming  liquid  and  are  then  said  to  dissolve 
in  the  surroundii^  atmosphere. 

2d.  Solution  in  Liquids.  Solids,  liquids,  and  gases  all  form 
solutions  in  liquids.  *!  I  - 

3d.  Solution  in  Solids.  The  absorption  of  gases  and  liquids  by 
solids  and  the  diffu^on  of  solids  into  each  other  appears  to 
jiistify  the  use  of  the  term  "solution  in  solids." 
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loses  to  the  solution,  and  the  exchange  of  molecules  contin  es; 
that  such  is  the  case  can  be  shown  in  more  than  one  way.  We 
have  here  an  equilibrium  between  osmotic  and  solution  pres- 
sure analogous  to  that  between  vapor  tension  and  vapor  pres- 
sure (page  172). 

Onnotic  Fretsore.  If  a  concentrated  solution  be  left  in  free 
contact  with  a  quantity  of  the  pure  solvent,  the  dissolved  8ul>- 
stance  will  eventually  distribute  itself  uniformly  throughout 
the  whole,  forming  a  less  concentrated  solution.  If  the 
pure  solvent  and  the  concentrated  solution  be  separated 
by  a  membrane  or  diaphragm  through  which  the  solvent  will 
pass  and  the  solute  will  not,  the  tendency  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance to  permeate  imiformly  the  entire  volume  of  the  solvent 
and  produce  a  less  concentrated  solution  will  still  exist,  but 
«ncc  the  dissolved  substance  cannot  pass  across  the  diaphragm 
into  the  pure  solvent,  the  latter  passes  into  the  former;  in  aU 
such  cases  there  then  exists  a  pressure  outward  from  the  solute 
side  of  the  diaphragm,  which  is  termed  "osmotic  pressure," 
so  called  because  it  can  be  made  apparent  and  measured  only  by 
making  use  of  the  osmotic  properties  of  diaphragms  and  mem- 
branes (page  35). 

The  method  of  measuring  osmotic  pressure  will  be  found  in 
all  books  dealing  principally  with  physical  chemistry.  It  is 
found  that  osmotic  pressures  vary  directly  with  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  solution;  that  is  to  say,  this  pressure  is  proportional 
to  the  wdght  of  the  solute  in  unit  voliune  of  the  solution,  just 
as  the  pressure  of  a  gas  is  directly  proportional  to  the  weight 
of  the  gas  in  a  unit  of  volume,  and  Boyle's  law  expresses  equally 
well  the  varying  relations  for  both.  The  osmotic  pressure  also 
varies  -jr^  of  its  value  at  0*^  C.  for  a  change  of  one  degree  of  tem- 
perature, or  varies  as  the  absolute  temperature.  Gases  at  high 
concentration  (under  great  pressure)  cease  to  obey  the  laws  of 
Boyle  and  Charles;  the  same  is  true  for  highly  concentrated 
scluticns.  Boyle's  and  Charles's  laws  apply  both  to  osmotic 
and  gas  pressure,  but  this  shows  nothing  as  to  the  reiative  mag- 
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nitudes  of  this  pressure  under  comparable  conditions,  but  it  has 
been  further  shown  that  equal  volumes  of  solutions  which  have 
at  the  same  temperature  equal  osmotic  pressures  contMn  the 
same  number  of  molecules  of  the  dissolved  substances.  This  is 
a  statement  of  Avogadro's  law  applied  to  solutjons,  and  the 
relation  was  first  pointed  out  by  van't  Hoff.*  Jlnally  it  is 
found  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  substance  in  solution  is 
identical  with  the  gas  pressure  which  the  weight  of  the  dis- 
solved substance  would  exert  at  the  same  temperature  if  it 
were  in  a  state  of  gas  and  limited  to  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
solution :  or  that  under  the  same  conditions  a  particle  or  mole- 
cule separated  by  solution  exerts  the  same  osmotic  pressure 
that  a  gas  particle  exerts  gas  pressure.  Thus  it  may  be  stated 
that  a  solution  of  sugar  exerts  the  same  osmotic  pressure  that  a  gas 
does  gas  pressure  when  the  same  number  of  particles  of  the  gas 
are  retained  in  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  the  solution.  Solu- 
tions which  exert  equal  osmotic  pressures  are  said  to  be  isotonic. 

Effect  of  Coneentration  on  tbe  Fr«etiiig-  and  Boiling-pointt 
of  SolutioM.  Other  physical  properties  of  solutions  besides  the 
osmotic  pressure  are  found  to  vary  with  and  be  proportional  to 
concentration.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  freezing-  and 
&(nttnj/-points  and  the  vapor  tensions  of  solutions.  With  regard 
to  the  first  of  these  magnitudes,  the  results  collated  show  that 
"when  molecular  quantities  of  different  substances  are  dissolved 
in  Ihe  same  amount  of  a  solvent  they  lower  the  p-eezing-point  of 
the  solv&rU  to  the  same  extent." 

The  lowering  of  the  vapor  pressure  and  the  consequent  raising 
of  the  boiling-point  of  the  solvent  by  the  presence  of  substances 
in  solution  are  determined  by  the  same  laws  as  apply  to  ibe 
lowering  of  the  freezing-point. 

These  properties  may  be  summarized  thus: 

*  From  recently  published  data  it  ^peara  that  it  may  be  neceasaiy  to 
nlightly  raodii'y  this  law  of  van't  Hoff  so  as  to  re&d  "  that  tbe  osmotic  pie^ 
sure  of  tbe  substance  is  the  same  it  would  exert  as  a  gas  at  the  same  tem- 
perature aod  reduced  to  tbe  volume  of  tbe  solvent  in  a  pure  state." 
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1.  Isotonic  solutions  with  the  same  solvent  have  the  same 
freezing-point; 

2.  Isotonic  solutions  with  the  same  solvent  have  the  same 
boiling-point; 

3.  Isotonic  solutions  with  the  same  solvent  have  the  same 
vapor  tension  at  the  same  temperature. 

Determination  of  Kolecolar  Weights  from  Oimotic  Belationi. 
Just  as  relative  molecular  weights  of  gasea  can  be  de- 
duced from  Avogadro's  law,  so  the  relative  weights  of  mole- 
cules of  dissolved  substances  can  be  found  from  van't  Hoff's 
law,  which  states  that  "equal  volumes  of  different  solutions  at 
the  same  temperature  and  osmotic  pressure  contain  the  same 
number  of  molecules  of  the  dissolved  substances."  The  deter- 
mination of  molecular  weights  from  the  direct  relations  in 
volved  in  van't  Hoff's  law  requires  the  measurement  of  osmotic 
pressure;  this  is  a  difficult  operation  and  not  of  great  accuracy, 
and  accordingly  not  well  adapted  to  the  problem  mvolved. 
The  other  two  magnitudes,  freezing-  and  boiling-points  of  solu- 
tions, are  more  readily  and  accurately  measured  and  enable  us 
to  determine  whether  solutions  contain  the  same  nimiber  of 
dissolved  molecules  in  equal  volumes.  These .  properties  of 
solutions  are  much  used  in  checking  and  detennining  the  mo- 
lecular weights  of  non-volatile  bodies,  which  are  necessarily 
excluded  from  the  vapor-density  method  under  Avogadro's 
gaseous  law.  When  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  of  a 
solvent  is  used  to  determine  the  molecular  weight  of  the  solute, 
the  method  is  designated  as  the  "cryoscopic  method." 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  solutions  of  many  classes  of 
bodies  do  not  conform  to  the  laws  of  solutions  as  above  given. 
Thus  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  chloride  gives  an  osmotic 
pressure  nearly  twice  as  great  as  it  should  for  its  accepted  molec- 
ular weight,  and  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  of  such  a 
solution  is  also  nearly  twice  as  great.  The  detennination  of 
the  molecular  weight  of  this  body  either  by  the  ciyoscopio 
method  or  from  its  osmotic  pressure  would  give  a  molecular 
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weight  about  one-half  that  generally  accepted  and  detennined 
by  analyas.  Many  other  compounds  when  their  molecular 
weights  are  detennined  from  the  properties  of  their  solutions 
are  found  to  be  fractions  of  the  weights  as^gned  the  molecules 
from  other  conaderations.  This  anomalous  behavior  is  very 
generally  found  in  inoiganic  sails,  acids,  and  bases,  all  showit^ 
molecular  weights  too  small  when  determined  from  the  con< 
^deration  of  their  solutions.  Dilute  organic  solutions  more 
generaUy  conform  to  the  stated  laws  of  solutions. 

DlHOciatlon  by  Heat.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
inSuence  of  heat  as  an  agent  in  chemical  change.  It  is  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  the  resolution  of  a  body  into  its  com- 
ponents; if  the  body  is  reformed  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the 
heat,  the  resolution  is  termed  dissociation ;  if  not  reformed  by 
cooling,  it  is  decomposition.  Dissociation  is  accordingly  a 
reversible  decomposition.  When  a  body  is  decomposed  in  a 
confined  space  by  heat,  some  of  the  products  being  gaseous,  the 
decomposition  of  the  body  will  go  on  xmtU  the  liberated  gas  or 
vapor  has  attained  a  certain  pressure,  greater  or  less  according 
to  the  temperature.  No  further  decomposition  will  then  take 
place,  nor  will  the  elements  or  constituents  recombine  so  long 
as  the  temperature  and  pressure  remain  constant;  but  if  the 
temperature  be  raised,  the  decomposition  will  b^n  and  con- 
tinue until  another  definite  pressure  is  reached,  when  it  again 
ceases.  If  the  temperature  be  lowered,  recombination  ensues 
until  the  tension  reaches  a  state  corresponding  to  the  lower 
temperature.  Such  actions  are  termed  dissociation,  and  they 
belong  to  the  class  of  reversible  reactions,  and  the  amount  of 
dissociation  produced  is  conditioned  by  the  temperature  and 
active  masses  of  the  substances  present, 

A  simple  case  of  dissociation  by  heat  is  that  of  steam.  Steam 
b^tns  to  decompose  at  about  1000°  C. ;  as  the  temperature  in- 
creases the  decomposition  goes  on  until  at  the  temperature  of 
2500*  C.  about  half  the  steam  is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  and  no  greater  amount  is  decomposed  however  long 
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the  temperature  is  kept  at  this  point.  As  the  temperature  is 
lowered  from  this  point,  the  separated  gases  b^in  to  recombine 
and  the  proportion  of  the  steam  to  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in- 
creases. At  every  temperature  between  1000°  C.  and  the  high 
temperature  at  which  the  decompomtion  of  steam  would  be 
complete,  a  condition  soon  exists  such  that  the  amount  of 
steam  decomposed  is  just  equal  to  that  formed  by  the  recom- 
bination of  its  elements:  these  are  states  of  equiUbrium. 
The  relative  amounts  of  steam  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are 
tiie  same  at  a  particular  equilibrium  state  whether  the  tem- 
peratiue  for  that  state  be  reached  from  above  or  below.  These 
states  of  equiUbrium  under  dissociation  are  like  the  states  of 
equilibrium  in  other  rever^ble  actions,  not  static  but  dynamic, 
and  are  analogous  to  the  stetes  of  equilibrium  between  vapor 
tension  and  vapor  pressure  and  between  osmotic  pressure  and 
solution  pressure.  The  kinetic  theory  of  gases  gives  a  satis- 
factory answer  why  s  decompodtion  banning  at  a  certfun  tem- 
perature does  not  complete  itself.  Under  this  theory  the  mole- 
cules are  in  rapid  motion;  there  is  a  constant  mam  velocity  for 
the  molecules  at  any  temperature;  the  velocities  of  the  indi- 
vidual molecules  may  vary  on  both  ades  of  this  mean.  By  the 
collisions  among  molecules  the  atoms  are  supposed  to  be  dis- 
turbed from  th^r  positions  of  equilibrium  in  the  molecules,  and 
when  the  movement  of  the  molecules  becomes  sufficiently  violent 
the  atoms  are  thrown  out  of  their  sphere  of  mutual  attraction 
and  decomposition  ensues.  This  only  happens  to  the  molecules 
whose  velocities  are  above  cert^  limits,  hence  there  results 
only  ■partial  decomposition;  partial  recombination  ensues  when 
the  atoms  set  free  from  unlike  elemental  molecules  enter  into 
their  sphere  of  mutual  attraction  and  agun  unite  to  form 
compoimd  molecules. 

This  dissociation  phenomenon  exphuns  the  departures  from 
Avogadro's  law  foimd  to  exist  m  the  determination  of  molec- 
ular wMghts  from  vapor  denaties.  Such  departures  have 
already  been  noted  in  the  cases  of  PClj,  NH^Cl,  and  other  bodies 
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(p.  44),  and  is  due  to  the  dissociation  of  the  bodies  during  the 
determinatioD  of  vapor  deosities.  Owing  to  partial  or  com- 
plete dissociation  of  such  bodies,  with  corresponding  increase 
of  volume,  their  vapor  densities  and  molecular  weights  result- 
ing therefrom  are  found  to  be  less  than  those  inferred  from 
other  conraderations.  The  abru>nnal  results  from  such  bodies 
as  just  described,  at  first  tended  to  throw  doubt  on  the  law  of 
Avogadro,  but  tiie  explanaUons  now  furnished  fully  substan- 
tiate the  law.  The  amount  of  dissociation  that  a  substance 
undergoes  is  greatly  decreased  if  there  be  an  excess  of  dther 
of  the  products  of  dissociation.  Thus  NH^CI  is  but  slightly 
dissociated  in  an  atmosphere  of  NH,  or  HCl.  This  is  but  an 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  mass  upon  chemical  action  and  is 
rcadUy  explained  from  the  principles  of  mass  action  already 
^ven. 

Diuoeiation  by  Solution.  We  have  seen  that  the  particles 
of  certain  dissolved  bodies  exert  a  pressure  in  the  solvent, 
"osmotic  pressure,"  also  that  these  particles  are  very  probably 
the  molecules  of  the  solute.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  bodies 
in  solution  behave  precisely  as  gases  occupying  the  volume  of 
the  solvent,  so  that  van't  Hoff's  law  of  osmotic  pressure,  "that 
equal  volumes  of  different  solutions,  at  the  same  temperature 
and  pressure,  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules,"  as 
sheady  observed,  is  an  Avogadro  law  for  solutions.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  molecular  we^ht  of  certain  bodies 
as  determined  from  Avogadro's  gaseous  law  are  too  small,  and 
this  anomaly  was  found  to  be  due  to  dissociation  of  the  body 
by  beat  during  vaporization;  omilarly  the  molecular  weights 
of  certain  classes  of  substances  as  determined  from  van't  HoEf's 
solution  law  are  too  small,  and  there  is  littie  doubt  that  the 
anomaly  in  the  latter  case  is  due  to  dissociation  in  aolyiion. 

K  osmotic  pressure  is  due  to  the  particles  in  solution  and 
depends  upon  the  number  of  molecules  of  the  substance  dis- 
solved, and  this  latter  is  clearly  established  by  many  solutions, 
it  is  evident  that  abnormally  high  osmotic  pressures,  imder  the 
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eame  temperature  and  volume,  mmst  be  accounted  for  by  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  particles  in  the  solution,  and  this  can 
only  come  from  a  splitting  up  or  dissociation  of  the  molecules 
which  enter  the  solution. 

The  Hatnre  of  Bolation-dlHOoiation.  Under  the  above  eon- 
clusioD  that  many  bodies  suffer  dissociation  in  solution  the  ques- 
tion at  once  arises  as  to  the  parts  into  which  the  molecules  are 
separated,  where  the  plane  of  separation  passes  in  the  different 
molecules.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  abnormal  pres- 
sures are  generally  observed  in  the  aqueous  solutions  of  acids, 
bases,  and  salts.  Our  studies  have  shown  us  that  in  all  meta- 
thftical  reactions  taking  place  m  aqueous  solutions  of  these 
same  bodies  the  atoms  not  only  change  places  with  each  other, 
but  one  atom  exchanges  place  with  a  group  of  another  kind,  or 
groups  of  different  kinds  of  atoms  exchange  with  each  other. 
These  proportional  amounts  of  the  same  elements  entering  com- 
pounds and  being  capable  of  transfer  from  one  compound  to 
another  led  to  a  formulation  of  the  substances  in  such  way  as 
to  indicate  the  units  which  exchai^ed  places;  these  units  which 
were  either  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  we  called  radicals  (p.  21). 
The  invariable  units  of  exchange  enabled  us  to  make  a  list  of 
the  interchanging  radicals  and  to  class  them  as  elementary  or 
compound.  The  proportions  of  the  respective  elements  m  the 
compound  radicals  are  as  fixed  and  definite  as  the  atomic 
weights  themselves.'  The  results  of  many  metathetical  re- 
actions show  that  the  exchanging  radicals  in  aqueous  solutions 
of  morgaoic  salts,  acids,  and  bases  are  H,  K,  Na,  NH^  Cu,  CI, 
C0„  SOt,  NOj,  OH,  etc.  The  investigation  of  the  properties 
of  solutions  (osmotic  pressure,  freezing-point,  vapor  tension, 
etc.)  indicate  that  these  same  radicals  are  the  products  of  the 
dissociation  of  bases,  acids,  and  salts  in  aqueous  solution,  for 
the  properties  of  these  solutions  show  tiiat  they  depart  from 
the  normal  two  or  more  times  just  in  proportion  as  the  mole- 
cules of  the  body  contain  two  or  more  of  these  radicals.  For 
instance,  with  dilute  solutions  of  binary  compounds  like  HCl, 
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KCl,  etc.,  there  are  nearly  twice  as  many  particles  present  in 
the  solution  as  would  correspond  to  the  number  of  molecules 
of  the  substances  dissolved;  similarly  with  solutions  of  HNO^ 
KNO„  NaCl,  etc.  Substances  like  H^0„  CaCl,,  Na^O«,  etc., 
give  results  approximating  to  three  times  the  number  of  the 
dissolved  molecules  of  the  substances.  The  more  dilute  the 
solutions  the  more  nearly  the  physical  properties  of  the  solutions 
accord  with  the  number  of  radicals  present  in  the  solute. 

From  these  fundamental  considerations  of  the  interchanging 
radicals  in  metathetical  reactions  and  of  the  physical  properties 
of  aqueous  solutions  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  dissociation 
which  takes  place  in  solution  separates  the  molecules  of  the 
solute  into  its  acid  and  basic  radicals,  and  that  these  radicals 
each  exert  osmotic  pressure  precisely  as  did  the  normal 
molecule. 

The  Ionic  Theory.  In  consequence  of  this  dissociation  in 
solution  by  which  the  molecules  are  separated  into  parts  which 
correspond  in  composition  to  radicals,  elementary  or  com- 
pound, we  have  a  new  class  of  substances,  some  of  which  are 
known  only  in  solution-dissociation  and  others  show  properties 
not  shown  by  the  same  substance  apart  from  these  solutions. 
Thus  the  dissociated  hydrogen  of  HCI  in  solution  differs  widely 
from  the  gas  in  common  form,  and  NO,,  SO,,  and  CO,  are  not 
known  apart  from  these  solutions.  These  new  units  brought 
about  by  solution  dissociation  are  called  ions,  and  the  process 
of  dissociation  into  ions  is  termed  ionization  (and  the  term 
"ionogens"  has  been  proposed  and  partially  adopted  for  the 
bodies  susceptible  of  ionization).  That  bodies  in  the  ionic  form 
have  very  different  properties  from  those  displayed  by  them  in 
ordinary  condition  will  be  appreciated  from  the  following  con- 
siderations. Hydn^en  is  the  only  element  common  to  aU 
acids,  and  it  is  accordingly  essential  te  acidity,  conferring  the 
properties  usually  called  acid — sour  taste,  effect  on  litmus,  ete. — 
yet  in  the  common  form  it  has  none  of  these  properties.  Com- 
moD  hydrogen  is  very  sightly  soluble  in  water,  whereas  the 
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disaociated  hydrogen  exists  only  in  eolation.  Again,  in  a  solu- 
tion of  KCl  we  have  ionic  potassium  present  in  water  without 
action  thereoD.  The  supposed  explanation  of  these  newly  dis- 
covered properties  will  be  referred  to  in  a  later  paragraph.  From 
the  fact  already  stated,  that  the  more  dilute  the  solution  the 
more  perfect  the  ionization,  and  that  as  the  solvent  is  removed 
the  ions  reproduce  the  parent  molecules,  until  finally  by  re- 
movii^  all  the  solvent  the  normal  substance  is  entirely  restored, 
we  are  enabled  to  conclude  that  solution-dissociation  Ls  a  rever- 
dbte  action  and  a  case  of  true  dissociation,  the  molecules  split- 
ting into  tons  until  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached,  as  in  other 
reversible  reactions.  This  reveraible  action  with  states  of 
equilibrium  varying  with  the  quantity  of  the  solvent  explains 
the  fact  already  referred  to,  that  the  qualities  of  a  solution, 
coimected  with  osmotic  relations,  do  not  indicate  as  wide  a 
departure  from  the  normal  as  the  number  of  radicals  in  the 
molecule  of  the  substance  would  demand.  For  instance,  a 
gram-molecular  weight  of  HCl,  NaOH,  or  KO  dissolved  in  a 
liter  of  water  does  not  exert  quite  twice  the  osmotic  pressure  of 
a  gram-molecular  weight  of  sugar  (or  other  substance  which  does 
not  dissociate  in  aqueous  solution),  nor  does  a  gram-molecular 
weight  of  NaSOt  dissolved  in  the  same  volume  of  water  exert 
three  times  the  pressure  of  the  sugar  solution.  The  reason  that 
all  the  ionic  radicals  present  in  the  substance  do  not  exert  pres- 
sure is  because  all  the  moleculee  of  the  substance  dissolved  are 
not  dissociated.  Dissociation  only  takes  place  until  an  equilib- 
rium is  established  between  the  original  molecules  and  their 
resulting  ions;  in  the  cases  mentioned  above  we  should  have  the 
followmg  actions  taking  place:  HCl*:iH+Cl,  NaOHptNa+HO, 
KClrfC+Cl,  Na^O«i=±Na+Na+SO,.  In  these  cases  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  molecules  are  dissociated,  but  not  all. 
Reference  has  several  times  been  made  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  ionogens,  or  acids,  bases,  and  salte  which  dissociate  in 
solution,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  capacity  to  form  ions 
depends  not  only  upon  the  body  dissolved  but  upon  the  solvent; 
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the  influence  of  the  solvent  is  referred  to  as  its  "dissociative 
power."  Water  has  the  highest  dissociant  power;  formic  acid, 
methyl  and  ethyl  alcohol  are  fairly  strong  dissocismts.  Chloro- 
form, toluene,  benzene,  and  several  other  organic  compounds 
lack  dissociant  power  entirely,  no  matter  what  the  solute  may 
be;  again,  certain  substances,  like  sugar,  show  no  evidence  of 
dissociation  in  any  solvent. 

Eleotrolysia  and  Eleotrolytie  Condnction.  The  theor>'  of 
dissociation  in  solution  finds  additional  and  strongest  support 
in  "electrolysis."  This  term  is  applied  to  the  decomposition 
of  a  substance  which  takes  place  when  an  electric  current  is 
sent  through  it  or  its  solution.  Any  compound  which  can  be 
thus  decomposed  is  called  an  "electrolyte."  Experiment  shows 
that  it  is  only  ionogens,  or  the  substances  which  show  dissociar- 
tion  by  the  qualities  eniunerated  above,  whose  solutions  con- 
duct electricity  and  are  electrolytes.  The  solutions  of  these 
same  ionogens  in  other  solvents  which  give  no  evidence  of  dis- 
sociation do  not  conduct  electricity — the  solution  of  other 
bodies  than  ionogens,  as  sugar,  etc.,  in  any  solvent,  are  non- 
conductors. To  fully  appreciate  the  facts  here  stated  we  must 
remember  that  the  best  dissociant  (water)  and  the  substances 
dissolved  in  it  are,  by  themselves,  non-conductors  of  elec- 
tricity, but  the  solution  conducts  very  well.  This  electrolytic 
conduction  now  finds  complete  and  satisfactory  explanation  in 
the  assumption  that  the  same  ions  into  which  the  substance  is 
dissociated  by  solution  become  carriers  of  electricity  and  render 
the  solution  a  conductor. 

A  full  account  of  the  facts  and  experiments  upon  which  this 
theory  rests  cannot  be  ^ven  here,  but  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  well-established  conclusions  to  permit  a  clear  comprehension 
of  the  theory  will  be  inserted.  The  phymcai  conception  of  the 
process  of  conduction  is  that  the  different  kinds  of  ions  of  the 
substance  which  result  from  the  diasocialion  by  solution  are 
the  carriers  of  the  electricity.  During  electrolyms,  aaauming  a 
particular  direction  for  the  flow  of  the  current,  and  that  it 
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Alters  the  electrolyte  through  platinum  plates,  called  electrodes, 
immersed  therein,  then  the  plate  at  which  it  enters  is  the  anode, 
and  the  one  at  which  it  leaves  the  electroljie  is  the  cathode. 
During  the  action,  if  tiiere  be  no  secondary  actions,  one  set  of 
the  ions  into  which  the  substance  is  dissociated  appears  at  the 
anode  and  the  other  set  at  the  cathode ;  the  products  of  reac- 
tion appear  only  at  the  electrodes.  Thus  the  electrolyas  of 
HCl  yields  H  at  the  cathode  and  CI  at  the  anode;  if  the  current 
be  passed  through  a  solution  of  ^ver  nitrate,  AgNO,,  the  silver 
deposits  at  the  calJiode  and  the  radical  NO,  interacts  with  the 
wateri  producing  HNO,  and  liberating  oxygen  at  the  anode. 
With  a  solution  of  KNO„  hydrogen  appears  at  the  cathode  and 
oxygen  at  t^  anode,  but  in  this  case  the  ionic  radical  K 
■reacts  with  the  water  liberating  H,  and  the  NO^  reacts  with  the 
water  as  in  the  case  of  silver  nitrate.  The  various  illustrations 
of  electrolysis  prove  that  the  same  radicals  of  acids,  bases,  and 
salts  which  interchange  with  each  other  in  metathetical  re- 
actions and  whose  presence  by  dissociation  is  clearly  indicated 
In  the  solutions  of  these  bodies  are  here  delivered  at  the  elec- 
trodes of  the  battery.  In  nearly  all  cases  secondary  actions 
occur  at  the  electrodes,  so  that  the  ionic  radicals  of  the  solute 
are  not  themselves  liberated.  Those  ions  which  travel  toward 
the  anode  are  called  aniona  and  those  which  travel  teward  the 
cathode  are  cathione. 

It  is  a  long-established  fact  that  the  ions  liberated  in  any 
cell  are  always  in  the  proportion  of  their  chemical  equivalents, 
and  the  same  proportions  are  set  free  by  the  same  current  no 
matter  through  how  many  decomposng  cells  the  current  passes; 
also  the  amount  of  an  ion  liberated  is  proportional  te  the  quan- 
ti^  of  the  current  which  has  traversed  the  cell.  The  above 
statements  embody  Faraday's  law  of  electrolyas. 

Under  the  view-point  of  electrolytic  conduction  the  iona 
travel  toward  the  electrodes.  This  migration  of  ions  can  be 
made  perceptible  when  the  ions  are  colored  or  when-they  can 
be  made  to  take  part  in  visible  chemical  actions  along  the 
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traveled  path.  The  relative  and  actual  sf)eed  of  the  mirations 
of  different  ions  have  been  determined  under  specified  coodi- 
tjons. 

Elwtrolytio  Dinooiation.  Under  the  above  conception  of 
conduction  no  explanation  has  been  given  as  to  why  the  ions 
migrate  toward  the  electrodes,  nor  how  it  is  posable  for  these 
elementary  ionic  radicals,  like  Na,  H,  etc.,  to  show  such  different 
properties  from  elemental  bodies  themselves,  nor  why  such 
radicals  as  NO,,  SO^,  COg,  etc.,  exist  in  these  conducting  solu- 
tions and  not  apart  from  them.  These  questions  are  satis- 
factorily met  by  the  assumption  that  in  dissocialion  the  suo- 
stances  are  separated  into  electrically  charged  parts,  and  that 
ions  are  chemical  units  bearing  in  addition  or  combined  with 
electric  chaises;  it  is  this  combination  that  gives  us  the  new 
classes  of  bodies  so  different  from  the  same  chemical  units 
without  the  charges.  With  this  addition  to  the  dissociation 
theory  we  may  expUun  the  migration  of  the  H  and  other  cath- 
ions  toward  the  cathode,  because  these  ions  carry  a  positive 
chai^,  and  the  cathode  itself  is  negatively  chaiged  or  at  a  n<^a- 
tive  potential  by  connection  with  the  souree  of  current.  The 
anions  move  toward  the  anode  because  they  carry  negative 
charges,  and  the  anode  is  positively  charged  by  connection 
with  the  battery  or  source  of  current.  While  combined  with 
t^ese  charges  the  radicals  are  ions  and  have  properties  which 
the  same  chemical  imits  would  not  otherwise  possess;  thus, 
ionic  hydrog^  coofeis  the  acid  property  which  we  observe  m 
acid  solutions;  ionic  Na,  K,  NO,,  SO4,  etc.,  are  capable  of  exist- 
ence in  water.  When  these  ions  deUver  their  charges  to  the 
electrodes  they  return  to  mere  chemical  units  and  display  the 
ordinary  properties  of  such  units,  the  hydrogen  atoms  uniting 
with  each  other  to  form  hydrogen  gas,  Na,  K,  and  the  acid 
radicals  enter  into  secondary  reactions  as  already  described. 

Conolnuoni.  Vatnre  of  Eleotrolyaia.  From  the  above 
theory  of  solutions  it  is  evident  that  in  electrolysis  the  ionogens 
are  not  torn  asunder  by  the  electric  current,  but  tJiey  are 
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already  ionized  by  salutioa.  The  electric  6eld  established  be- 
tween the  electrodes  of  the  battery  merely  draws  the  oppo- 
mtely  charged  ions  of  the  ionogen  to  the  electrodes;  then  the 
charges  of  the  ions  neutralize  equivalent  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity of  the  electrodes,  which  causes  current  from  the  battery 
to  recharge  the  electrodes.  The  pressure  or  voltags  of  the 
electric  field  between  the  electrodes  need  only  be  sufficient  to 
move  the  free  ions;  and  this  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the 
smallest  voltage  accomplishes  some  electrolyas,  but  every  de- 
composition to  continue  requires  a  minimum  voltage  sufficient 
to  overcome  all  polarization  and  the  friction  of  the  moving  ions. 
It  is  seen,  too,  that  conduction  across  the  solution  is  by  convec- 
tion, and  that  these  convection  charges  are  already  present  in 
the  solution  and  are  not  given  to  the  ions  from  the  battery 
supply.  Ag£un,  since  the  solution  remains  electrically  neutral 
and  since  the  ions  liberated  are  invariably  chemical  equivalents 
of  each  other,  and  since  their  liberation  results  merely  from 
giving  up  their  electric  charges  to  the  electrodes,  it  follows  that 
chemical  eqiuvalents  carry  equal  charges,  otherwise  the  solution 
would  become  charged  either  positively  or  negatively.  We  can 
consequently  assert  that  all  m')nadic  io.is  carry  equal  chaiges, 
and  other  ions  greater  charges  in  proportion  to  their  valencies. 
This  relation  of  chemical  equivalency  between  Uberated  materials 
extends  throughout  the  circuit  no  matter  how  many  electro- 
lytic cells  are  involved;  it  includes  also  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  battery  itself,  w^ilch  may  be  considered  as  the 
director  of  the  system. 

Bendts  of  Ionization.  We  are  now  prepared  to  state  that 
ions  are  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  brought  about  through  dis- 
sociation of  ionogen  molecules  by  certain  solvents,  water  pos- 
sessing the  greatest  dissociant  power.  Each  ion  bears  or  is 
combined  with  an  electric  charge,  either  positive  or  n^ative, 
and  every  molecule  pves  two  kinds  of  ions  oppositely  charged; 
the  electric  charge  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  ion.  The 
ions  differ  widely  in  properties  from  the  substances  which  are 
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of  the  same  composition  less  the  charge;  when  they  lose  thdr 
charges  they  do  not  differ  from  non-ionic  substances  of  the 
same  material  when  such  are  known, 

Hotation  and  Homesclatnre  of  loot.  A  convenient  nota- 
tion and  nomenclature  for  these  newly  recognized  substances 
has  be^  su^ested  as  follows:  To  indicate  the  ions  whose  com- 
poeitioa  involves  a  plus  electric  charge  a  dot  (*)  is  employed; 
for  the  n^alive  chiuge  a  dash  (')  is  employed;  the  number  of 
these  sjTnbols  typify  the  number  of  charges  borne  by  the  ion. 
Thus  the  following  symbols  stand  for  the  ions  of  the  respective 
elements  and  compounds;  H*,  N",  Ca,  Fe,  Fe,  CI',  SO/',  NO/, 
etc.  The  ions  formed  from  one  molecule  always  show  the  same 
number  of  dots  and  dashes.  The  rwmenclature  proposed  is, 
that  for  the  cathions  the  termination  ton  be  added  to  the  stem 
of  the  word,  with  a  prefix  to  show  the  valency  when  necessary; 
for  the  anions  the  termination  to  be  atiitm,  osion,  or  idion, 
according  as  the  anion  is  derived  from  an  ate,  ite,  or  ide  salt; 
thus  we  should  have 


Hydrion     for  H' 

Chloridion    for  CI' 

Sodion         "    N 

Sulphidion      "  S" 

DicuprioQ    "    Cii 

Hydroxidion"   OH' 

TrifemoQ    "    Fe* 

Sulphosion     "  SR,' 

ete. 

Sulphanion    "  SO,' 

Nitranion      "  NO, 

nMtrolytM  in  Solution.  The  results  of  ionizatioD  show  us 
how  inaccurately  the  ordinary  f  ormuls  represent  the  condition 
and  results  of  solution.  After  solution  the  ionogen  is  disso- 
ciated to  an  extent  depending  upon  the  substance  itself,  the 
quantity,  nature,  and  temperature  of  the  solvent.  Instead  of 
simply  the  solvent  and  ori^nal  ionogen,  there  are  at  least  two 
other  substances  in  the  solution,  each  of  which  may  affect  its 
properties.  Under  the  notation  just  ^ven  the  condition  of  any 
ionogen,  as  HCl,  KOH,  CuSO,,  NH^NO,,  etc.,  in  solution  are 
expressed  in  the  form  of  reversible  reactions,  a  condition  of 
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equilibrium  existing  between  the  ions  and  the  undissociated 
molecxiles  of  the  lonogen;  thus, 

NaCli=tNa+a  HClf±H+CI 

KOHf=tK  +  OH  CuS0,5=tCu+S0< 

NH,N0,5±NH^+N0,  ^ 

The  relative  quantities  of  the  ions  and  of  the  nonnal  molecules 
in  the  solution  when  equilibrium  is  established  vary  widely  for 
different  ionogens.  The  proportions  of  the  molecules  of  some 
of  the  common  reagents  dissociated  in  normal  solutions  at  18^ 
are  ^ven  below: 

Nitric  acid  .82  Potassium  hydroxide  .77 

Hydrochloric  acid       .78  Sodium  "  .73 

Sulphuric  acid  .51  Barium  "  .69 

Acetic  acid  .004  Ammonium       "  .004 

Carbonic  acid  (N/10)  .0017  Sodium  chloride  .68 

Potassium  nitrate        .64  Cupric  sulphate  .22 

Indepfliiilenoe  of  lont.  The  ions  comport  themselves  as 
independent  bodies  except  that  the  same  number  of  n^ative 
and  positive  ions  from  the  same  substance  are  always  present. 
The  number  of  either  kind  cannot  be  increased  above  the  other 
by  diffusion  or  any  other  process. 

The  same  cathion  always  displays  the  same  properties  no 
matter  from  what  substance  it  is  derived  by  dissociation,  that 
is,  no  matter  with  what  anion  it  is  associated;  thus  cuprion 
(Cu)  shows  the  same  ccdor  whether  resulting  from  the  disso- 
ciation of  Cu(NO,)„  CuSOa,  or  CuClt;  similarly  the  same  anion 
shows  the  same  color  wbatever  be  its  dissociated  cathion. 
Hydrion  (H)  is  one  of  the  iona  of  all  acids  and  confers  upon 
them  all  the  acid  properties,  which  ^ve  sour  taste,  affect  litmus, 
etc.  Hydroxion  (OH')  is  present  in  all  alkaline  solutions  and 
^ves  them  their  taste  and  feel.  If  chloridion  (CI')  be  one  of 
the  ions,  from  any  soluble  chloride  whatever,  it  has  always  the 
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same  properties,  one  of  which  is  its  readiness  to  react  with 
argention  (Ag")  and  to  form  silver  chloride  whenever  a  soluble 
chloride  meets  a  soluble  silver  salt  in  solution.  Other  bodies 
which  contMn  chlorine,  as  chloroform  (CHCl,),  potassium 
chlorate  (KClOj),  etc.,  which  do  not  yield  chloridion  do  not 
interact  with  silver  nitrate.  We  see  then  that  the  presence  of 
chlorine  as  a  constituent  in  a  solution  cannot  in  all  cases  be 
determined  by  the  silver  test,  but  the  presence  of  the  chloridion 
can  be  so  determined.  The  action  above  described  would  be 
thus  represented:  Common  salt  (NaCl)  in  solution  gives  (1) 
NaCli=iNa'+Cl'*;  adding  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  gives  (2) 
AgN03f±Ag-+N0,:'*. 

The  several  terms  of  the;  second  members  then  interant  in 
flfcordance  with  the  formula  (8)  Ag*+Cl'i=iAgCl*;  the  a-Jtrrisk 
in  each  case  indicates  in  which  condition  the  larger  number 
of  molecules  is  left  after  equilibrium  is  reached.  In  (I)  and  (2) 
the  much  greater  portion  of  the  molecules  are  dissociated;  in 
(3)  the  dissociation  is  very  slight.  To  explwn  still  further,  the 
silver  chloride,  being  very  slightly  soluble,  would  be  formed  and 
precipitated  and  thus  removed  from  the  sphere  of  action,  and 
the  ions  CI'  and  Ag"  would  be  removed  from  the  solution  as 
soon  as  formed.  The  continual  removal  of  these  ions  would 
destroy  the  equilibrium  between  the  undissociated  molecule  of 
NaCI  and  AgNO^  and  their  ions,  so  that  the  dissociation  would 
continue  and  the  result  in  solution  would  be  finally  represented 
by  the  f onnula  (4)  NaN03t::*Na-  +  NO3'*,  in  which  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  sodion  and  nitranion  have  combined  to  form 
molecules  of  sodium  nitrate.  If  all  the  wat«r  should  be  evap- 
orated, then  the  sodium  nitrate  would  exist  in  molecular  con- 
dition. 

Similarly,  whenever  sulphanion  (SO,"),  one  of  the  Ions  of 
soluble  sulphates,  is  present  it  interacts  with  barion  (Ba"),  one 
of  the  ions  of  a  soluble  barium  salt,  precipitating  always  barium 
sulphate;  this  action  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
formula^. 
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Na^.  7=t  Na-  +  Na"  +  SO/'* 
+  +  + 

BaCNO,),  ^  N0/+  N0,'+  Ba"* 

u       u      u 

NaNO,    NaNO,    BaSO, 

Final  products  are  shown  by  the  vertical  columns  of  symbols. 
The  larger  proportion  of  the  molecules  of  NaNO,  would  be 
dissociated,  while  the  BaSO^  would  be  very  slightly  so;  with  the 
entire  removal  of  the  solvent  (water)  both  the  NaNO,  and  BaSO« 
would  be  left  in  molecular  condition. 

Simplifleation  of  Analyiu.  A  great  number  of  the  more 
conmion  chemical  bodies  (acids,  bases,  and  salts)  are  inogens 
and  in  solution  each,  in  general,  gives  but  one  anion  and  one 
cathion,  and  when  these  are  identified  the  salt  from  which  they 
are  derived  is  known.  The  simplicity  which  the  independence 
of  ions  introduces  into  analysis  is  appreciated  when  we  con- 
rader  that  four  anions  and  four  cathions  might  give  sixteen 
salts  by  combination  in  pairs;  to  decide  which  of  these  sixteen 
salts  is  present  it  is  only  necessary  to  discover  which  two  of  the 
eight  ions  are  present.  This  simpliiication  has  long  been  used, 
for  it  has  long  been  known  that  salts  of  a  particular  metal  in 
aolution  give  reactions  independently  of  the  acid  radicals  in 
combination,  and  that  acids  give  reactions  independently  of  the 
metallic  radical  in  combination.  The  theory  of  dissociation 
formulates  scientifically  the  relations  which  experience  has 
established.  At  the  b^inning  of  this  paragraph  it  was  stated 
that  "in  general"  an  ionogen  gives  but  two  ions  in  solution, 
but  with  certMn  salts  the  solvent  (water)  is  itself  slightly  dis- 
sociated and  its  ions  interact  with  those  of  the  dissolved  salt. 
In  such  cases  the  posable  components  of  the  solution  are  more 
numerous,  due  to  the  ions  of  the  water,  and  the  combination 
of  these  with  the  ions  of  the  salt. 

Salts,  Acidi,  and  Baut.  A  descriptive  definition  of  these 
bodies  has  already  been  given,  and  their  interaction  in  meta- 
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thetjcal  reactions  described,  but  the  definitions  become  more 
distinct  under  the  ionic  theory. 

Salte  are  compoxmds  which  in  solution  separate  wholly  or  in 
part  into  anions  and  cathions;  both  the  anion  and  the  cathion 
may  be  simple  or  composite,  as  in  KCl,  NH^Cl,  NHJJO  ,  and 
KNOj.  The  elements  which  give  elementary  cathions  are  metals, 
but  non-metals  may  be  present  in  a  composite  cathion,  and 
metals  may  be  present  in  composite  anions.  Acids  are  ion- 
ogeos  in  which  the  cathion  is  always  an  hydrogen  ion,  and  a 
strong  acid  is  one  which  contains  numerous  hydrogen  cathions 
in  a  unit  of  volume,  for  the  characteristic  propertied  of  acid 
solutions  depend  upon  the  hydrogen  ions. 

Bases  are  ionogens  in  which  the  anions  are  hydroxyl  ions, 
and  a  strong  base  contains  a  laige  number  of  hydroxyl  ions  in 
a  unit  of  volume,  and  the  characteristic  properties  of  bases 
depend  upon  these  ions.  The  term  salt  as  above  defined  evi- 
dently includes  the  acids  and  bases,  acids  being  salts  in  which 
the  cathions  are  hydrogen  ions;,  bases  are  salts  in  which  the 
anions  are  hydroxyl  ions.  Thus  under  the  electrolytic  theory, 
as  under  the  purely  chemical,  acids  are  hydrogen  salts,  and 
hydrt^n  stands  in  line  with  the  metals  under  both  theories. 
Acidity  and  basicity  of  solutions  respectively  depend  solely  upon 
the  amount  of  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  ions  present.  Hy- 
drogen and  hydroxyl  are  components  of  water,  but  since  water 
ordinarily  does  not  ionize  it  is  a  salt  and  shows  neither  acid  nor 
basic  properties. 

Heutralieation  of  Acldi  and  Basel.  When  solutions  of  acids 
and  bases  are  brought  together  in  cert^  proportions  the  mix- 
ture shows  neither  acid  nor  basic  properties  and  accordingly  has 
neither  hydrogen  nor  hydroxyl  ions  present;  the  mixture  is 
therefore  neutrtd  to  litmus,  both  acids  and  bases  being  con- 
sumed. A  typical  reaction  in  such  case  is  represented  by  the 
formula  HC]+NaOH-NaCl  +  H,0.  From  what  has  preceded 
we  know  that  when  the  reagents  of  the  first  member  are  brought 
into  solution  dissociation  takes  place  until  there  is  an  equi- 
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Gbrium  cstabliBhed  between  the  original  molecules  and  their 
ions.  In  nonnal  solutions  about  J  or  slightly  more  of  the  mole- 
cules are  ionized  and  equiUbrium  in  the  solutions  of  these  salts 
may  be  indicated  thus:  HClrfa'  +  H.*  NaOHj^Na-H-OH'* 
When  two  such  solutions  are  mixed,  since  water  ionizes  only 
very  slightly  its  ions,  when  brought  Together,  unite  to  reform 
water.  This  removal  of  the  water  ions  destroys  dissociation 
equilibrium  between  the  molecules  of  HCl  and  NaOH  and 
their  ions  and  thus  continues  the  dissociation  until  only  the 
molecules  and  ions  of  NaCl  remain  in  the  solution.  The  process 
of  such  reactions  may  be  represented  as  follows,  in  which  R 
and  M  stand  for  the  acid  and  metallic  radicals: 

HRr±R'  +  H-« 
MOHptM-+OH'* 

tl     u 

MR    H,0 

The  interaction  indicated  horizontally  continues  until  the 
fiist  members  disappear;  the  interaction  in  the  vertical  direC' 
tion  continues  until  all  the  hydrc^en  and  hydroxyl  ions  have 
united  to  form  water;  the  action  between  the  other  metallic 
and  non-metallic  ions  continues  until  equilibrium  is  estab- 
lished between  these  ions  and  the  molecules  of  the  salt  formed 
by  their  union,  and  there  remains  in  the  solution  water,  the 
metal  ion  and  the  non-metal  ion,  and  a  small  per  cent  of  the 
undissociated  salt.  The  acid  or  basic  properties  of  the  solution 
disappear  or  neutralization  results  when  there  are  no  hydrogen 
or  hydroxyl  ions  left  in  the  solution,  that  is,  when  the  dissociated 
hydrogen  ions  from  the  acid  are  the  same  in  number  as  the 
dissociated  hydroxyl  ions  from  the  base,  for  in  such  cases  these 
ions  combine  to  form  water  and  the  solution  is  neutral. 

The  above  general  formula  may  be  used  to  indicate  the  inter- 
action ID  all  cases  of  acids  and  bases,  and  the  neutralization  is 
brought  about  by  the  union  of  the  hydroxyl  and  hydrogen  ions 
and  may  in  all  cases  be  expressed  by  the  equation  H +0H  '-H^O. 
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Heat  of  HeatraliBttion.  la  the  case  of  the  active  acids  uid 
bases,  or  those  which  in  dilute  solutions  are  very  highly  ionized, 
practically  all  the  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  ions  combine  to  form 
water.  This  theory  gives  a  reasonable  and  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  "dilute  soliUions  of  gram-eiptivalent 
weights  o/  the  active  adds  and  bases  -produce  the  same  qtianOties 
of  heal,"  viz.,  that  due  to  the  combmation  of  tiie  hydrion  and 
hydroxidion  resulting  from  the  dissociation  of  the  acids  and 
bases;  because  gram-equivalents  of  these  ionogens  contain  the 
same  amounts  of  hydrion  and  hydroxidion,  and  all  the  heat 
in  each  case  is  due  to  the  combination  of  these  ions.  This 
conception  is  indicated  by  the  following  equations  in  which  the 
complete-  dissociation  of  the  acids  and  bases  in  solution  is  in- 
dicated: 

HCl  =H-  +  CI',      HNO,  "H-  +N0,,      NaOH  =Na--(-OH'. 

When  solutions  of  the  acids  and  bases  are  brought  together  the 
action  between  the  dissociated  ion<^ns  is  supposed  to  be  as 
foUovs: 

H-|-Cl'+Na+OH'=Na-+Cl'+H,0, 
H-+N0/  +  Na-+OH'=Na-  +  N0/+HA 

The  heat  set  free  is  the  same  in  each  case,  since  equivalent 
quantities  of  hydrion  and  hydroxidion  react.  The  cathion  of 
the  sodium  and  the  anions  of  the  acid  radicals  remun  m  solu- 
tion; if  the  solution  be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  sodium 
chloride  and  nitrate  will  be  found  as  the  result  of  neutralizing 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  by  HCl  and  HNOj. 

lonio  Conduction  of  Electricity.  Under  the  conception  of 
electrolytic  dissociation  it  has  been  stated  that  the  ions  are 
carriers  of  charges  between  the  electrodes  during  the  electroly- 
sis of  any  ionc^en.  We  should  accordingly  expect  to  find  that 
when  equivalent  solutions  are  placed  under  like  conditions 
their  conducting  power  would  depoid  both  upon  the  num- 
ber of  the  ions  and  thdr  migrating  speed;  in  other  words,  that 
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ttie  most  highly  dissociated  acids  with  numerous  speedy  hydro- 
gen ions  would  be  the  liest  conductors.  And  such  is  the  case; 
the  solutions  of  strong  bases  are  second  in  conducting  power; 
metallic  salts,  although  highly  ionized  in  solution,  conduct  less 
well  because  their  ions  move  more  slowly.  Under  the  ionic 
theory  of  conduction  the  d^ree  of  dissociation  may  be  com- 
puted wheD  the  conducting  [mwer  of  different  solutions  and  the 
relative  speed  of  each  kind  of  ion  is  known.  The  degree  of 
ionization  computed  by  conducting  power  coincides  with  that 
found  from  considerations  of  abnormalities  of  freezing,  boil- 
ing-points and  osmotic  pressure  of  the  same  solutions. 

Bnmmsry.  The  principal  lines  converging  to  the  support 
of  the  theory  of  dissociation  in  solution. 

1st.  The  conducting  power  of  the  solutions  of  lonogens. 

2d.  The  parallelism  of  behavior  of  electrolytes  and  gases  or 
oemotic  pressure  phenomena. 

3d.  The  abnormal  lowering  of  freezing  or  raising  of  boiling- 
points  by  electrolytes  in  solution. 

4th.  The  identity  of  beats  of  neutralization  of  equivalent 
solutions  of  acids  and  bases. 

5th.  The  fact  that  chemical  reactions  are  generally  bo  slight 
between  dry  electrolytes  or  when  dissolved  in  non-dissociant 
liquids.  While  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  is  very 
strong  it  is  proper  to  state  that  a  nimiber  of  experimental  facts 
have  not  yet  been  brought  into  harmony  with  the  theory. 

ThermoclLflmiBtry.  In  the  previous  discussion  of  cbemiciJ 
processes  only  the  transformations  of  matter  have  been  con- 
Eddered,  but  these  processes,  besides  involving  a  change  in  the 
distribution  of  matter,  involve  also  a  change  in  the  distribution 
of  energy.  Matter  unassociated  with  eneigy  is  not  known  to 
UB,  and  enei^  like  matter  can  be  neither  created  nor  destroyed. 
Energy  exists  in  many  forms,  as  kinetic  or  potential,  as  heat, 
light,  electrical  eneigy  and  chemical  energy.  All  these  forms 
can  be  converted  the  one  into  the  other,  so  that  definite  forms 
of  the  one  correspond  to  definite  forms  of  the  other. 
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Chemical  enei^  is  that  form  of  energy  produced  during 
chemical  action  and  is  the  least  understood  of  the  different 
forms;  neither  it  nor  its  factors  can  be  directly  measured. 
Chemical  energy  is  generally  transformed  into  heat.  Thermo- 
chemistry treats  of  the  thermal  changes  produced  by  chemical 
processes.  These  changes  may  result  in  external  work  as  well 
as  in  changes  of  temperature. 

Under  the  present  conception  of  the  atomic  and  molecular 
constitution  of  matter,  all  chemical  changes  must  be  conceived 
as  associated  with  the  movement  of  material  particles  and  thus 
involving  mechanical  considerations.  We  know  that  the 
equilibrium  of  every  chemical  system  is  dependent  upon  other 
conditions  than  the  matter  present.  The  other,  commonly 
recognized,  principal  influencing  factors  are  heat,  light,  dec- 
trical  enei^,  and  pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  every  chemical 
change  is  accompanied  with  a  development  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  forms  of  enei^.  A  redistribution  of  energy  in  the 
system  produces  a  chemical  change,  and  a  chemical  change 
causes  a  redistribution  of  enei^  in  the  system.  Thermo- 
chemistry attempts  to  determine  the  connection  between  chem- 
ical changes  and  the  distribution  of  eneigy  in  the  changing 
^tem. 

The  state  of  any  chemical  system  is  associated  with  a  cer- 
tfun  amount  of  energy,  and  thermochemistry  measures  the 
heat  developed  in  the  passage  to  a  new  state.  If  we  assume 
that  the  whole  of  the  enei^  which  has  been  transferred  has 
passed  into  heat,  and  that  none  escapes  measurement,  then  the 
amount  measured  gives  the  difference  of  energy  between  the 
first  and  the  second  state  of  the  system.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow  that  this  is  the  measure  of  the  chemical  enei^  alone  of 
the  change.  The  chemical  changes  are  so  associated  with  the 
physical  ttiat  it  is  diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate  them. 

Thermochemical  measurements  are  made  by  ha\-ing  the 
reactions  occur  in  a  closed  chamber  immersed  in  water,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  heat  produced  is  transferred  to  the  water. 
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The  encIoEuig  vessel  with  Ite  contents  constitutee  one  fonn  of 
calorimeter. 

Principlei  of  Tbermoclieinistry.  The  heat  that  is  produced 
or  disappears  in  a  chemical  change  which  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  compound  from  iia  elements  is  called  the  heat  of 
formalion  of  the  compound.  Compounds  in  whose  formation 
heat  is  developed  are  called  exothermic  compounds;  those  m 
whose  formation  heat  disappears  are  called  endoihermic  com- 
pounds. More  generally,  a  reaction  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  heat  is  exothermic;  with  the  disappearance  of  heat 
endothennic. 

The  thermal  changes  occurring  during  the  decomposition 
of  a  compound  measure  the  heat  of  decomposition  of  that  com- 
pound. The  heat  of  decomposition  is  numerically  equal  to 
and  has  opposite  sign  to  that  of  formation.  The  thermal  change 
accompanying  a  chemical  change  is  invariable  m  quantity. 

The  thermo-chemical  relations  in  ordinary  reactions  are 
usually  expressed  by  enclosing  the  reacting  substances  in  brack- 
ets, with  a  comma  between,  as  the  first  member  of  an  equation, 
in  the  second  member  of  which  is  the  heat  of  formation  with  a 
+  or  -  sign,  accordingly  as  heat  is  developed  or  disappeare. 
If  no  agn  is  givea,  the  +  sign  is  understood.  Thus  [^0]  = 
68360  indicates  that  2  grains  of  H  and  16  grains  of  O  in  com- 
bining evolve  68400  gram-units  of  heat.  [CSJ  =  - 19600  means 
that  12  gr^ns  of  C  and  64  gr^ns  of  S  in  combining  absorb 
19600  grwi-units  of  heat,  the  latter  body  being  endothcrmic. 
Wlien  a  body  is  separated  into  its  constituents  the  equation  la 
preceded  by  a  -  agn:  -[H,  CI]  =  -22000.  The  brackets  are 
sometimes  omitted.  Then,  again,  the  relations  may  be  indi- 
cated by  the  ordinary  equation  followed  by  a  number  in  the 
second  member  indicating  the  thermal  residt:  H)-l-0=> 
^0  +  68360 ;  the  decomposition  of  water  H^ = H, + O  -  68360. 
In  such  reactions  the  symbol  aq  is  used  to  represent  a  lai:go 
quantity  of  water;  thus  [HCI,aqI  =  17320  indicates  the  heat- 
units  produced  by  the  solution  of  36.5  grains  of  gaseous  HCl  in 
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water;  agdn,  [H,Cl,aq]-39300  represents  the  thermal  effect  ol 
the  combustion  of  H  and  CI  in  atomic  proportioos,  and  the  solu- 
tioD  of  the  compound  in  water.  These  reactions  in  which  water 
is  considered  may  also  be  written  without  the  braclcete,  and 
again  as  foDows: 

HCl+aq=Haaq+17320.H+Cl+aq=HClaq+39300. 

The  heats  of  formation  of  many  substances  cannot  be  deter 
mined  directly,  because  their  elements  cannot  be  made  to 
combine  directly  for  their  formation.  It  is,  however,  possible 
to  calculate  the  values  in  many  cases  when  they  cannot  be 
directly  measured.  The  underlying  principle  of  such  compu-  ■ 
tations  is  that  the  amount  of  heat  liberated  and  absorbed  during 
a  chemical  change  depends  upon  the  initial  and  final  states  of 
the  system,  and  is  independent  of  the  intennediate  stages. 
Two  simple  examples  illustrating  this  principle  will  be  given. 

Marsh-gas  cannot  be  formed  artificially  by  the  direct  imion 
of  its  elements,  but  its  heat  of  formation  may  be  computed  as 
follows: 

C+O,=CO,+97000; 

2H,+O,=2H,O+136800; 

CH« + 20,  -  CO, + 2H,0 + 212000; 

97000+136000-212000= +21800. 

The  heat  of  formation  is  thus  determined  to  be  21800.  Again, 
(NjO)  cannot  be  formed  directly  from  its  elements,  but  it  sup- 
ports the  combustion  of  carbon,  and  the  heat  of  this  combustion 
is  easily  found  from  the  reaction  2N,0+C=CO,+2N,+ 133900; 
the  combustion  of  carbon  ^ves  C  +  O,  -  CO, + 97000.  The  differ- 
ence of  these  two  quantities  must  be  the  heat  of  formation  of 
2N,0,  which  is  97000-133900=  -36000,  or  the  heat  of  forma- 
tion of  N,0=  —  18000;  it  is  therefore  an  endothennic  body. 

The  law  of  Kazimam  Work.  The  widest  generalization  yet 
made  as  to  thermo-chemical  reactions  is  the  law  of  maximum 
vxnrk.    The  statement  of  this  law  has  been  variously  modified 
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in  thermal  chemistry,  but  it  was  amtoimced  by  Berthelot,  whose 
name  it  generally  bears,  in  substance  as  follows:  "Every  chem- 
ical change  accomplished  without  the  intervention  of  external 
energy  tends  to  the  formation  of  that  body  or  system  of  bodies 
the  production  of  wHch  is  accompanied  by  the  development  of 
the  maximum  quantity  of  heat," 

Neither  this  nor  any  other  equally  broad  statement  of  the 
law  has  been  substantiated.  The  most  generalized  ailment 
which  discredits  this  law  is  that  of  chemical  equilibrium  or 
reversible  reactions.  In  these  reactions,  if  one  change  is  exo* 
thermic  the  reverse  change  must  be  endothermic,  yet  either  can 
be  produced  at  will  by  vaiying  the  proportion  of  the  con- 
stituents. 

Again,  there  are  numerous  instfuices  of  reactions  taking  place 
with  the  absorption  of  heat,  and  other  possible  reactions,  under 
the  law,  which  do  not  take  place.  Thus,  if  through  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  chlorine  an  electric  spark  be  passed, 
the  hydrogen  does  not  combine  with  the  o:^gen  until  all  the 
chlorine  has  entered  into  combination,  though  tiie  union  of 
hydrogen  and  oi^gen  is  far  more  exothermic. 

The  efforts  to  so  modify  the  statement  of  the  law  as  to  make 
the  ordinary  conditions  for  many  reactions  involve  foreign 
agencies  have  not  been  successful  nor  mcreased  the  utiUty  of 
the  law. 

While  the  statement  of  maximum  work  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  law  of  nature,  it  does  hold  true  in  very  many  cases;  and 
when  all  the  physical  conditions  of  similar  chemical  processes 
arc  kept  as  nearly  constant  as  possible,  the  processes  involving 
the  maximum  development  of  heat  very  generally  occur.  This 
indicates  that  the  principle  of  maximum  work  is  likely  to  be  (rf 
greater  agnificance  as  more  certain  conclusions  are  reached  in 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  chemical  compounds  and  the 
nature  of  reactions. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  thermccbcmical  studies 
have  determined  series  of  results  each  of  which  expresses  many 
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facts  and  su^ests  still  others,  and  as  results  accumulate  they 
will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  relation 
which  must  exist  between  chemical  composition  and  chemical 
transformation.  The  generalizations  thus  far  reached  justify 
the  attempt  to  apply  them  to  but  few  of  Hxe  considerations  to 
which  attention  is  given  in  this  book. 

Chemical  Beactions.  It  will  now  be  evident  how  imper- 
fectly the  ordinary  reaction-equation  represents  even  the  fairly 
well  recognized  phenomena  involved  in  the  process  of  chemical 
change.  In  such  equation  no  indication  is  given  of  the  energy 
changes;  of  the  influence  of  mass  action,  or  the  relative  masses 
of  the  reagents;  nor  of  the  greater  or  less  dissociation  of  electro- 
lytes in  solution.  A  great  many  equations  indicate  reactions 
which  are  possible  only  under  certain  conditions,  which  condi- 
tions are  only  partially  or  not  at  all  represented  in  the  equa- 
tion. The  equations  give  only  the  initial  bodies  and  the  final 
material  results,  and,  except  in  particular  reactions,  even  these 
are  not  ^ven  in  entirety.  Besides  the  unnoted  relations  above 
referred  to  there  are  probably  many  other  minor  actions  which 
recdve  no  expression  in  the  equation. 

It  is  proper  here  to  recall  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
notation  commonly  used  in  reaction-equations  is  inexact  in 
view  of  the  conclusions  which  have  been  reached  as  to  the 
molecules  of  elements.  •  In  general  in  the  equations  there  should 
never  be  indicated  single  atoms,  but  always  one  or  more  mole- 
cules of  an  element;^  thus  the  expression  for  the  combination  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  form  water  should  properly  be  ex- 
prefficd, 

2H,+0,=20H,;  similarly,  H,+ CI, =2HC1. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mtnd  that  when  these  reactions  are  in- 
dicated as  conttuning  single  atomic  symbols,  thus, 

H,+0=OH„    H  +  Cl-HCl, 

it  is  for  simplicity  and  convenience. 
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The  notation  and  nomenclature  of  compounds  must  not 
cause  us  to  forget  that  the  elements  do  not  exist  as  such  in  the 
compound.  For  instfmce,  the  formula  HCi  indicates,  and  we 
say,  tiiat  hydrochloric  acid  is  composed  of  H  and  CI,  but  it  is 
not  meant  that  the  dements,  as  conatitueiUa  in  the  compound, 
are  the  same  as  in  tAe  aeparaie  state.  The  notation  indicates  the 
ample  bodies  which  in  union  make  the  compound;  during  union 
the  constituents  no  longer  exist  as  elements. 

Periodic  Law — ClsMifloation  of  Xlementi.  This  classifica- 
tion  is,  like  other  classifications,  based  upon  similarities  and  re- 
semblances among  the  bodies  put  into  the  same  class.  Partly 
upon  a  general  similarity  of  phy^cal  and  chemical  properties, 
the  dements  have  been  divided  into  metallic  and  non-metoZZic. 
We  have  also  seen  that  they  may  be  classed  according  to  their 
valencies.  By  the  first  division  we  have  two  classes,  and  by 
tiie  latter  eight. 

A  third  classification  has  been  made  which  is  more  funda- 
mental than  either  of  these,  and  depraids  upon  the  atomic 
wdghts  (masses)  of  the  elements.  This  system  of  classification 
is  known  as  the  periodic  system;  it  is  more  comprehen^ve  and 
includes  the  two  just  named. 

The  periodic  law  upon  which  the  system  is  based  may  be 
stated  as  follows:  "The  properties  of  the  elemerUs  are  periodic 
functions  of  the  aismic  weights."  In  less  technical  language  we 
may  say  that,  if  the  elements  be  arranged  in  series  m  the  order 
of  their  atomic  weights,  elements  with  similar  properties  will 
fall  at  r^ular  btervals  along  the  series;  the  properties  of  the 
consecutive  elements  will  differ,  but  similar  properties  will  re- 
q>pear  periodically  throughout  the  series. 

It  had  long  been  observed  that  the  atomic  weighta  of  many 
allied  elements  have  certtun  simple  numerical  relations.  It  had 
berai  noticed  when  several  members  of  such  groups  were  arranged 
in  order  of  their  atomic  weights,  that  certun  atomic  we^hts 
were  the  arithmetical  means  of  those  of  the  members  between 
which  thf^  fell. 
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This  is  illustrated  by  the  elements  and  thdr  atomic  weights 
given  below: 


eian»nU. 

Atonic 

Umo  of  I  ud  3. 

1.  Li 

2.  Na 

3.  K 

7 

23 

39 

7+39+2- 

23 

1.  K 

2.  Rb 

3.  a 

30 

39  +  132.64-2- 

132.6 

1.  P 

2.  M 

3.  Sb 

31 

31  +  120+2- 

130 

By  arranging  the  members  o{  different  allied  groups  in  order 
of  their  atomic  weights  it  will  be  seen  that  the  variation  in 
atomic  weights  in  each  group  is  very  nearly  the  same,  wid 
nearly  three  times  that  between  the  first  and  second  group; 
this  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Wcisht. 

O-    16. 

Na-  23. 

Hg-  24. 

16. 

B-  32. 

K  -  39. 

Ck-  40. 

47. 

46.3 

47.4 

8e-  79. 

Rb-  85.3 

Sr  -  87.4 

46. 

47.3 

49.5 

Te- 125. 

Ob -1326 

Ba-136  9 

Such  facts  as  these  satisfied  chemists  that  the  properties  of 
the  elements  were  in  some  way  related  to  their  atomic  weights. 
Newlands  first  pointed  out,  1864-66,  the  fact  that  the  elements 
when  arranged  in  the  order  of  atomic  weights  exhibited  a 
periodic  recurrence  of  properties.  Shortly  afterwards  the  law 
was  elaborated  and  developed  by  Mendel^efT,  whose  name  It 
generally  bears.  About  the  same  time,  important  extenaons 
of  it  were  made  by  Meyer. 
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That  the  chemical  properties  are  in  harmony  with  the  periodic 
system  may  be  best  seen  by  arranging  in  order  of  increasing 
atomic  weights  the  first  fourteen  elements  which  follow  after 
hydrogen.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  table  below,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  corresponding  compounds  of  the  ele- 
ments: 


1 

2 

3 

« 

B 

« 

7 

alwin 

^r-i: 

S:^: 

Aii^: 

&-.'A 

?:J!; 

?:55 

j;:Si 

% 

A 

'ir 

WM. 

i 

8H^ 
(8AJ80, 

an. 

In  the  first  series  each  member  of  the  series  has  certain 
characteristic  properties  and  there  is  a  gradation  of  properties. 
In  the  second  series  similar  properties  and  gradations  appear. 
Passing  from  column  4  to  the  left,  in  both  series  the  members 
become  more  electro-positive  or  distinctively  metallic,  while  to 
the  right  of  column  4  they  grow  more  distinctively  non-metallic. 
The  two  members  in  each  column  also  show  striking  resem- 
blances; thus  lithium  resembles  sodium,  carbon  resembles 
alicon,  and  fluorine  resembles  chlorine,  etc. 

Taking  their  valencies  as  shown  by  their  hydrogen  and 
chlorine  compounds  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  the  same  in 
both  series,  the  valencies  by  this  test  increasing  to  the  center, 
aod  then  decreasing.  Comparing  their  compounds  of  oxygen,  a 
different  result  is  reached;  the  valencies  increase  in  both  series 
from  left  to  right.  The  highest  oxide  is  taken  in  each  case  where 
there  are  more  than  one,  and  to  better  express  the  gradation, 
the  formuhe  of  the  oxides  are  so  written  as  to  indicate  the  pro- 
portions of  oxygen  combined  with  two  atoms  of  each  element. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  after  we  pass  over  seven  elements  of  the 
fourteen,  the  properties  exhibited  by  them  are  repeated  in  the 
next  seven.  The  number  of  elements  passed  over  before  a  re- 
currence of  similar  properties  ia  termed  a  period.    It  is  well  to 
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remark  here  that  not  only  the  properties  of  the  elements  recnr, 
but  also  the  properties  of  the  compounds  formed. 

With  the  fourteen  elements  above  given  the  reappearance  of 
properties  is  found  with  the  eighth  element,  so  that  there  are 
two  periods  of  seven  elements  in  this  series.  These  two  periods 
are  termed  short  periods,  for  reasons  which  will  now  appear. 

If  the  tabulation  of  the  elements  in  order  of  atomic  weights 
be  continued  beyond  the  fourteen  above  given,  it  is  found  that 
seventeen  elements  are  passed  over  before  there  is  a  distinct 
return  to  the  properties  displayed  by  the  first  members  of  the 
short  periods.  This  series  of  seventeen  elements,  terminating 
with  bronune,  constitutes  what  is  called  a  long  period.  Con- 
tinuing in  the  order  of  increasing  atomic  weights,  another  long 
period  occurs,  terminating  with  iodine.  Each  element  of  the 
short  series  has  a  corresponding  representative  in  the  first  con- 
secutive seven  of  these  two  long  periods,  with  one  exception — 
the  seventh  term  of  the  second  long  series  is  missing.  In  each 
of  these  two  long  periods,  the  first  and  last  seven  members  show 
similarities  in  many  important  chemical  characters,  while  the 
three  middle  members  (8,  9,  and  10)  of  the  period  form  a  sepa- 
rate group  and  are  called  transitional  elements.  This  is  eqmva- 
lent  to  saying  that  the  properties  of  the  short  periods  reappear 
twice  in  the  long  periods,  once  in  the  first  seven  and  once  in  the 
last  seven,  the  transitional  elements  being  intermediate. 

The  oth^r  elements  after  iodine  appear  to  fall  into  three 
fdmilar  long  periods,  but  in  these  periods  there  are  many  gaps, 
And  with  few  exceptions  the  known  representatives  are  rare 


By  arran^ng  the  elements  so  that  the  first  and  last  seven 
members  of  the  long  periods  fall  into  column  mth  the  corre- 
^mnding  members  of  the  short  periods,  the  Iran^tioDal  ele- 
ments (8,  9,  and  10  of  the  long  periods)  being  in  separate  col- 
umns, we  get  the  following  table,  which  is  one  of  the  groupings 
arranged  by  Mendel^eff: 
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(imip. 

. 

2 

3 

. 

• 

' 

Serit*. 

A     B 
H 

>' 

Cu 

A     B 

A     B 

A      B 

A      B 

A      B 

A      B 

F«.Co,Ni 
Ru.  Rb.  Pd 

Ba 

B 

L« 

■"    Pb 
Tk 

P 

V 

Cr 

V    '" 

u 

'     c 
■"   I 

10 

Of.  It.  Pt. 

R7O 

ffi 

11.0, 

IW). 

ffi' 

R»0. 

Rfi, 

as 

RH, 

RH, 

RH, 

RH 

Id  this  arrangemeat  the  elementa  fall  into  eight  groups  in- 
dicated by  the  vertical  columns  from  one  to  eight,  the  eighth 
group  containing  the  transitional  elements.  These  groups  are 
the  natural  families  of  the  elements  and  contain  those  which 
are  most  closely  allied  in  properties.  The  horizontal  columns 
contain  the  series,  of  which  there  are  twelve.  The  second 
series  b^ins  with  lithium,  so  that  the  first  series  conta,tn9  only 
hydn^en.  The  elements  of  the  same  group  which  fall  in  the 
even  series  resemble  each  other  more  nearly  than  they  ilo  those 
of  that  group  which  fall  in  the  odd  series;  this  is  also  true  of 
elements  in  the  same  group  in  odd  series.  Thus  calcium  is  lesa 
like  zinc  than  it  is  like  strontium;  potassium  is  less  like  copper 
than  it  b  like  rubidium;  while  zinc  is  more  like  magnesium 
than  it  is  like  copper.  Thus  closer  similarity  between  alternate 
members  of  the  same  group  permits  a  separation  of  each  group 
into  subgroups,  as  indicated  by  the  brackets  in  each  group 
column.  This  alternation  shows  that  the  periodic  return  of 
properties  to  the  same  value  is  more  perfect  after  passing  over 
two  series,  or  that  each  period  is  composed  of  two  series;  this 
fact  has  been  previously  noted  as  regards  all  elements  after  the 
two  typical  short  periods,  terminating  with  chlorine. 

In  the  last  two  horizontal  columns  of  the  table  are  given 
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the  general  fonnulx  of  some  of  the  compounds  of  the  different 
elements.  "R"  represents  one  atom  of  any  element  of  a  group, 
and  the  oxides  selected  are  those  common  to  all  the  elements  of 
a  group.  These  two  columns  show  admirably  both  the  simi- 
larity in  elements  of  the  same  group  and  the  recurrence  of  prop- 
erties in  the  series. 

The  periodic  law  is  also  illustrated  in  the  recurrence  of  phys- 
ical properties,  such  as  malleability,  ductility,  melting-point, 
electrical  properties,  and  specific  gravities.  The  atomic  volume 
or  the  quotient  of  the  atomic  weight  by  the  specific  gravity  may 
well  be  chosen  to  show  the  general  conformity  to  the  periodic 
law.  The  atonuc  volume  decreases  to  the  middle  element  of  the 
short  periods  and  then  increases  to  the  last  one.  A  similar  de- 
crease aad  increase  in  the  atomic  volumes  takes  place  in  the 
next  three  long  periods,  the  recurrence  being  reached  in  the 
transitional  elements  at  the  end  of  the  series. 

AppIioatioD  of  the  Periodic  Relation.  The  periodic  law  has 
been  of  service  in  deciding  the  atomic  weights  of  some  elements, 
and  it  has  enabled  the  chenust  whose  name  it  bears  (Mendelfeff) 
to  foretell  with  accuracy  the  existence  and  properties  of  ele- 
ments which  have  been  subsequently  discovered.  The  law  un- 
doubtedly ^ves  the  most  scientific  classification  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  investigation  thus  far  confirms  the  assumption  that 
it  is  a  fimdamental  law  of  chemistry.  It  promises  to  furnish  a 
new  ba^  for  physical  investigation  as  well  as  for  classification 
of  elements  and  compounds.  No  satisfactory  theory  has  been 
offered  in  exp'anation  of  the  law. 

BADIOACTIVE  ELEMENTS. 

Becquerel  in  1898  first  discovered  tiiat  the  compoimds  of 
uranium  emitted  peculiar  radiations  which  were  capable  of 
acting  upon  a  photographic  plate  screened  from  light,  and 
when  these  radiations  were  passed  through  atmospheric  mr  or 
other  gas  it  caused  it  to  become  a  conductor  of  electricity; 
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the  gas  m  such  condition  is  then  said  to  be  ionized.  Shortly 
after  the  discovery  of  Becquerel  it  was  noticed  by  M,  and  Mme. 
Curie  that  certain  uranium  ores  were  more  active  in  giving  off 
rays  than  pure  uranium.  By  concentrating  the  re^duee  from 
a  large  quantity  of  the  ore  from  which  the  uranium  had  been 
extracted,  they  separated  a  product  which  was  more  than  a 
million  times  as  active  as  uranium.  The  activity  was  later 
found  by  them  to  be  due  to  very  small  quantities  of  three  sub- 
stances previously  unknown:  radium,  actinium,  and  polonium. 

Of  the  three  new  bodies  present  in  the  uranium  residues,  the 
properties  of  radium  have  been  most  fully  studied,  and  the 
following  remarks  apply  to  this  substance  unless  otherwise  in- 
dicated. Radium  has  not  been  isolated;  its  properties  are  in- 
vestigated mainly  through  the  study  of  its  chloride  and  bromide. 
Ite  spectrum  allies  it  to  the  alkaline  earths,  and  its  chemical 
behavior  is  analogous  to  barium ;  it  was  only  by  a  most  labo- 
rious process  that  its  chloride  was  freed  from  that  of  barium. 
The  radioactive  bodies  were  present  in  the  original  ore,  pitch- 
blende, in  exceedingly  small  quantities,  less  than  one  millionth 
o7  one  per  cent.  M.  and  Mme.  Curie  followed  the  concentration 
of  the  new  bodies  in  their  chemical  operations  by  determining 
the  radioactivity  of  the  residue  after  each  operation.  This  was 
done  by  measuring  the  electric  conducting  power  of  a  layer  of 
MT  exposed  to  the  rays  emitted  from  each  succeeding  product. 
The  detection  of  the  presence  of  a  radioactive  element  by  its 
effect  on  the  conducting  power  of  a  gas  is  many  thousand  times 
more  sensitive  than  by  spectroscopic  observation;  but  for  this 
delicate  method  the  discoveries  made  relating  to  the  radio- 
active bodies  would  have  been  quite  impossible.  The  atomic 
weight  of  radimnis^5j_  l^  -^n'. '^  /•'■*-  ^    -jii- 

Propertiw  of  EaSium  Salts.  Radium  salts  are  self-luminous; 
the  rays  from  them  affect  a  photographic  plate  from  which  light 
is  excluded,  and  produce  phosphorescence  in  a  large  number  of 
bodies,  as  the  diamond,  ruby,  fluor-spar,  and  many  others. 
The  action  of  the  rays  increases  greatly  the  electric  conducting 
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power  of  gases  and,  to  a  certam  extent,  that  of  both  Uqmd  and 
solid  dielectrics.  The  rays  produce  chemical  effects,  conveirting 
oxygen  into  ozone,  and  change  the  color  of  certain  salts,  even 
producing  a  color  effect  in  certain  glass;  they  are  also  capable 
of  producing  bums  or  wounds  which  are  both  painful  and  tedi- 
ous in  healing;  they  produce  paralysis  in  mice  and  caterpillara. 

Kinds  of  Rayi.  From  radium  salts  there  are  emitted  at 
least  three  kinds  of  rays,  designated  as  a  (alpha),  ji  (beta),  and 
r  (gamma).  The  a  rays  have  small  penetrating  power,  are 
absorbed  by  thin  layers  of  matter,  and  only  slightly  deflected 
in  a  strong  magnetic  field.  They  are  very  active  in  ionizing  a 
gas,  making  it  an  electric  conductor;  their  action  in  this  respect 
is  a  himdredfold  that  of  the  /9  and  j-  rays  combined.  They  pro- 
duce phosphorescence  in  certain  substances  and  only  slightly 
affect  a  photographic  plate.  The  a  rays  are  given  o£f  by  all 
radioactive  bodies.  The  a  particle  whose  motion  constitutes 
the  ray  has  a  mass  approximately  twice  that  of  the  hydrogen 
atom  and  moves  with  a  velocity  about  one  tenth  that  of  light: 
the  particle  bears  a  positive  charge  of  electricity. 

The  ^  rays  are  strongly  deflected  in  a  magnetic  field;  they 
have  greater  penetrating  power  than  a  rays,  but  only  a  slighf 
power  to  ionize  a  gas  or  affect  a  photographic  plate;  their 
phosphorescent  action  is  less  than  that  of  the  a  particles.  The 
velocity  of  the  fi  particles  approximates  to  that  of  light  and 
their  mass  is  about  ^^  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom.  The  fi 
rays  are  given  off  from  all  radioactive  substances  except 
polonium.  The  ;-  rays  differ  from  the  a  and  /!  rays  in  that  they 
involve  no  translation  of  particles,  but  appear  to  be  non-periodic 
pulses  in  the  ether,  similar  in  many  respects  to  X  or  Roentgen 
rays  and  akin  in  some  respects  to  short  waves  of  light.  The 
Y  rays  are  present  wherever  ^  rays  are  ^ven  off.  The  pene- 
trating power  of  r  rays  is  very  great,  being  sufficient  to  pass 
through  a  foot  of  iron  or  several  inches  of  lead;  they  cannot  be 
deflected  by  a  magnet;  they  are  the  chief  agent  in  the  physi- 
ological and  photographic  action  of  radium  salts. 
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Hwt  from  Sadiun  SalU.  In  addition  to  the  above  proper- 
ties of  radium  salts  there  is  another  still  more  extraordinary  to 
note,  viz.,  their  spontaneous  and  continuous  evolution  of  heat, 
Salta  of  radium  have  a  temperature  that  is  continually  above 
.  that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  It  is  found  that  radium  gives 
off  heat  enough  to  melt  its  own  weight  of  ice  every  hour.  This 
expenditure  of  energy  goes  on  apparently  without  diminution 
for,  at  least,  considerable  periods  of  time.  This  is  a  most  inter- 
esting and  startling  discovery  and  shows  that  the  source  of  tlie 
energy  is  almost  imperceptibly  deflated. 

Smanatiooi  firom  Badioaotlve  Bodlu.  In  addition  to  the 
a,  )9,  and  y  rays  and  the  large  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by 
radium,  this  element  and  certain  of  the  other  radioactive 
bodies  give  off  an  emanation.  The  emanation  from  radium  in 
many  of  its  properties  resembles  the  chemically  inert  gaaes  of 
the  ai^Q  group.  By  heating  or  by  dissolving  radium  salts  m 
water  the  emanation  is  given  off  and  may  be  collected  Uke  any 
other  gas.  lis  molecular  weight  appears  to  be  about  100.  It 
condenses  at  about  -152"  C.  The  radioactive  salts  when 
heated  lose  their  emanating  power,  but  they  regain  it  in  time. 
The  emanation  its  If  gives  off  a  rays,  ionizing  gases,  and  it  is 
found  that  neaiiy  three  fourths  of  the  heat  evolved  from  radium 
salts  proceeds  from  the  emanation  present  in  them.  The 
emanation  does  not  emit  the  ^  and  r  ™y8.  The  activity  of  th« 
emanations  both  from  thorium  and  radium  decajrs  rapidly  with 
time,  the  former  falling  to  half  its  initial  value  m  one  minute, 
and  the  latter  the  same  amount  in  3.7  days. 

Heliom  Piodnoed  from  Badinm.  In  addition  to  tiie  re- 
markable properties  of  radium  and  its  emanation  already  given, 
it  further  appears  that  the  emanation  undeigoes  still  other 
changes,  ultimately  yielding  as  many  as  five  or  six  products, 
each  product  being  the  offspring  of  the  preceding  and  the  parent 
of  the  succeeding.  Somewhere  in  this  chain  heliimi  appears 
as  one  of  the  products.  It  has  been  shown  that  helium  is  not 
present  in  the  foremost  links  of  the  chain,  but  is  a  result  of  the 
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changes  taking  place.  We  thus  have  the  &Bt  instance  of  one 
element  being  developed  from  another.  Helium  is  the  lightest 
substance  except  hydrogen,  has  an  atomic  weight  of  4,  is  not 
radioactive,  and  has  not  been  liquefied;  the  emanation  from 
which  it  is  derived  has  a  molecular  weight  of  100,  is  radio- 
active, and  liquefies  at  —152°  C. 

Pioperties  of  BadioaotiTe  Bodln  and  Other  lonizatlon. 
The  more  important  and  extraordinary  pioperUes  of  radium 
and  its  emanations  have  now  been  stated,  and  while  radium 
alone  has  generally  been  referred  to,  the  same  or  omilar  re- 
markable properties  are  exhibited  by  several  other  bodies,  which 
fact  places  them  among  the  radioactive  substances.  The  other 
substances  in  which  radioactivity  is  found  to  exist  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  are  barium,  thorium,  and  actinium;  polonium, 
detected  by  the  Curies,  was  found  not  to  be  a  single  substance. 
It  is  not  practicable  to  describe  here  the  individual  properties 
of  each  substance,  but  there  is  a  certain  action  common  to  them 
all  which  can  also  be  brought  about  independenUy  of  the  pres- 
ence of  any  of  these  bodies;  this  is  the  ionizing  action  on 
gases,  rendering  them  conductors  of  electricity.  This  ioniza- 
tion of  a  gas  can  be  etEected  in  several  otherwaya:  (I)  byahigh 
temperature;  (2)  by  bringing  the  gas  into  contact  with  an  in- 
candescent metal  or  carbon;  (3)  by  the  passage  of  the  electric 
discharge  through  high  vacua  with  production  of  caihode  rays; 
(4)  by  the  action  of  violet  %ht,  and  by  still  other  means.  The 
gas  thus  ionized  is  found  to  be  permeated  with  charged  particles, 
some  poEitive  and  others  negative;  these  particles  are  called 
ions,  and  the  process  ionizalvm.  The  n^atively  chained  par- 
ticles have  been  named  corpuscles,  also  ehdrons.  These  cor- 
puscles are  then  particles  which  are  brought  into  existence  by 
one  of  the  several  ways  stated:  they  pass  from  the  heated  metal 
or  other  source,  bearing  n^ative  chaises  of  electricity  and 
moving  with  certwn  velocities.  The  chai^,  velocity,  and  mass 
of  the  corpuscles  from  certMn  sources  have  been  determined. 
The  mass  of  the  negative  ion  or  corpuscle  is  always  the  same 
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no  matter  what  gas  is  ionized,  nor  what  the  ionizing  agent. 
This  mass  is  about  ^  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom;  they  carry 
the  same  electric  charge  as  the  hydrogen  ion  in  electrolysis; 
their  velocities  vary  from  about  ^to^  that  of  light,  depending 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  electric  field.  The  cathode  rays,  the 
rays  which  proceed  from  the  cathode  plate  during  electric  dis- 
chaige  in  high  vacua  are  a  beam  of  corpuscles.  These  cathode 
rays  by  impinging  on  the  glass  of  the  vacuum  tube  or  a  metal 
ta^et  therein  give  rise  to  the  X  or  Roentgen  rays.  The  mass 
of  the  positive  ion  of  a  conducting  gas  is  not  the  same  for  alt 
gases;  this  mass  is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  cor- 
responding ion  in  electrolysis  it  carries  the  same  quantity  of 
charge  as  the  corpuscle,  and  moves  with  a  much  smaller  velocity. 

Relation  between  Radioactive  Baya  and  the  loas  of  Oaaee. 
The  fi  rays  or  particles  from  radioactive  bodies  have  been 
shown  to  be  practically  identical  with  the  negatively  charged 
particles  or  cathode  rays  of  rarefied  gases,  except  that  the  ^ 
particles  move  with  greater  velocity,  their  velocity  approaching 
tiiat  of  light;  their  mass  is  the  same  as  the  cathode  particles, 
being  about  ^^  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom;  the  kind  and 
amount  of  chaige  of  tiie  ^  particle  Is  the  same  as  for  that  of  the 
cathode  particle. 

The  sJpha  particles  or  rays  bear  positive  charges,  as  do  the 
podtive  gaseous  ions;  but  while  the  mass  of  the  positive  ion 
varies  with  the  different  gases,  the  mass  of  the  alpha  particles 
is  ^projomately  twice  that  of  the  hydrc^en  atom. 

liie  y  rays  which  are  always  present  with  JJ  rays  in  radio- 
action  are  believed  to  be  a  form  of  X  ray ;  this  latter,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  ahcaya  produced  by  the  cathode  ray,  which,  as 
just  stated,  is  identical  with  the  ^  ray.  We  thus  reach  the 
coDctudon  that  radioactive  bodies  emit  particles  which  have 
only  about  770  the  mass  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  and  a  amilar 
small  mass  appears  as  corpuscles  or  negative  ions  in  ionized 
gases,  the  mass  being  the  same  no  matter  what  the  nature  of 
the  gas  or  the  source  of  the  ionization. 
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Conolostou,  The  phenomena  of  radio  activity  and  allied 
actions  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  particles  having  only  about 
7^  the  mass  of  the  hydrogen  atom  are  separated  from  certun 
fonns  of  matter,  and  that  the  smallest  masses  are  the  same 
whatever  their  sources;  that  certain  elements  are  capable  of 
spontaneous  decompoation,  and  that  one  element,  at  least,  by 
such  decomposition  has  produced  another,  as  when  helium 
results  from  the  radium.  This  itatural  transformaium,  however, 
should  not  be  taken  for  nor  confounded  with  the  artificial 
transmvMion  of  one  element  into  another.  Radioactive  phe- 
nomena are  shown  to  be  atomic  and  not  molecular,  by  the 
fact  that  the  activity  of  radium,  for  instance,  depends  upoD  the 
amoimt  of  radium  present  and  not  upon  the  amount  of  the 
salt  that  may  contain  it.  The  process  of  change  in  the  radio- 
elements  are  conclusively  shown  to  be  entirely  different  from 
any  previously  observed  in  chemistry,  by  the  one  fact  that  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  alter  by  artificial  means  the  rate 
or  nature  of  change  that  is  taking  place  spontaneously.  Tem- 
perature, which  is  usually  such  an  important  factor  in  affecting 
the  rate  of  ordinary  chemical  action,  such  interaction  as  we 
recognize  to  be  molecular,  is  in  these  cases  almost  entirely 
without  influence.  The  radioactive  changes  proceed  at  the 
same  rate  at  the  temperature  of  red  heat  and  at  that  of  liquefied 
air,  - 190»  C. 

Artificial  effort  applied  over  the  widest  range  of  temperature 
has  not  up  to  this  time  been  able  to  affect  the  stability  of  the 
elements,  that  is,  decompose  the  accepted  atoms.  This  fact 
shows  that  atonuc  stability  is  independent  of  the  highest  arti- 
ficiaJ  temperatures.  The  fact  that  this  natural,  spontaneous 
decomposition  proceeds  independently  of  the  temperature  is 
also  a  negative  indication  that  the  action  is  an  aiomic  one. 

It  now  seems  most  probable  that  the  radioactive  processes 
which  result  in  a  ch^n  of  distinct  products  are  due  to  the  spon- 
taneous i^Mnt^ration  of  the  atoms  of  these  bodies,  each  di^ 
tegrating  atom  passing  through  a  succession  of  definite  changee 
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gener^y  accompanied  by  the  emission  of  ra3^.  The  new  and 
characteristic  forms  of  matter  that  thus  successively  result  are 
not  products  of  transmutation,  but  iTansJormations  resulting 
generally  from  material  loss  or  gain.  This  theory  involves  the 
conception  that  the  atoms  themselves  are  complex  systems  and 
only  maJntwn  their  integrity  so  long  as  the  system  remains  in 
stable  equilibrium.  The  energy  developed  from  radium,  for 
instance,  is  not  derived  from  any  extraneous  source,  but  is  con- 
tained m  the  radium  atom  and  is  developed  by  the  impin^g 
of  the  alpha  particles  upon  substances  as  they  escape  from  the 
atom.  To  be  endowed  with  such  energy  the  units  of  the  atanuo 
systems  must  have  high  velocities  before  they  break  away  from 
equilibrium  and  depart  from  their  accustomed  orbits.  This 
didnt^ration  of  radium  takes  place  at  such  rate  that  about  one 
half  any  ^ven  quantity  of  radium  would  dl^tegrate  in  2600 
years,  half  the  rem^der  m  the  next  2600  years,  and  so  on. 

The  study  of  the  radioactive  bodies  has  shown  that  certain 
of  ihe  chemical  elements,  at  least,  seem  to  be  subject  to  the 
ravages  of  time  and  through  their  disintegration  produce  others 
equally  entitled  to  be  classed  as  elements.  This  disint^ration 
involves  the  separation  and  has  resulted  in  the  detection  of 
masses  far  smaller  than  the  hydrogen  atom,  and  these  small 
masses  seem  to  have  identical  properties  from  whatever  elem^it 
derived; .  this  di^tegration  also  reveals  the  latent  posEdbilities 
of  almost  fabulous  amoimts  of  energy,  accumulated  at  the  be- 
ginning  m  complex  atomic  sj'stems.  The  systems  in  certain ' 
cases  are  likely  to  go  to  pieces,  but  the  radioactive  processes 
are  spontaneous  and  as  yet  can  neither  be  delayed,  hastened, 
nor  controlled.  The  three  heaviest  metals,  uranium,  thorium, 
and  radium,  are  those  thus  far  found  to  display  this  self-destruc- 
tive tendency  to  the  greatest  degree.  Helium  has  been  shown 
to  result  from  radium,  and  at  present  radium  seems  to  be  the 
offspring  of  uranium,  though  not  resulting  directiy  from  it. 
The  final  product  of  the  disint^ration  of  radium  has  not  been 
definitely  determined,  but  the  indications  are  that  it  may  be 
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proved  to  be  lead.  The  pennanence,  stability,  and  importance 
of  our  diemical  units,  those  constant  masses  which  react  in  all 
chemical  changes  that  can  be  produced  or  influenced  by  arti- 
ficial means — the  atomic  weights  of  chemistry — under  the  proper 
conception  of  their  individuality  have  not  been  disturbed  by  the 
radioactive  developmeats. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  METALS  AND  THEIR 
COMPOUNDS. 

THE  ALKALI  HETALS. 

The  most  important  elements  of  this  groap  are  sodiam 
and  potaasinm.  The  other  members  are  lithium,  robidlnm, 
and  cfesinm.  The  first  two  are  abandant  in  natare  and 
widely  distribnted.  Lithium  is  widely  distribnted,  bnt 
only  in  email  quantity.  The  last  two  members  of  the  group 
are  still  more  rare.  These  elements  are  highly  electro-posi- 
tive and,  as  already  stated,  their  hydroxides  are  power- 
fully alkaline  and  their  salts  are  generally  soluble.  The 
elements  are  soft,  silvery-white  metals,  all  of  which  decom- 
pose  water,  and  the  last  two  of  the  group  take  fire  in  the 
air. 

FOTASSHTH;   K';  38.9. 

Ooonrreuoe.  Potassium  is  not  found  in  a  pare  state  in 
nature,  bat  it  occurs  abundantly  as  a  chloride  in  combinar 
tion  with  other  chlorides,  forming  immense  deposits.  In 
combination  with  silica  and  alumina  it  is  a  common  con- 
stituent  of  the  igneous  and  metamorphic  tocka.  From  these 
rocks,  by  disintegration,  its  salts  pass  into  the  soil  and 
finally  into  plants,  of  which  they  are  essential  food  ingre- 
dients. 

From  plants  the  salts  of  potassium  pass  into  the  organ- 
isms of  animals.  In  plants  potassium  is  mainly  present  as 
salts  of  vegetable  acids. 

221 
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Preparation.  Potassinm  was  first  isolated  by  Davy  in 
1807,  by  decomposing  the  hydroxide  by  electricity,  the 
potassium  appearing  at  the  negative  pole. 

The  method  of  Davy  was  not  then  practicable  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.  Until  recently  potassium  has  been  prepared 
by  deoxidizing  potassium  carbonate  with  charcoal.  For  a 
good  yield  the  ingredients  should  be  thoroughly  mixed. 
An  intimate  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  charcoal 
is  obtained  by  calcining  potassium  tartrate  (CiH,OtK)  in  a 
covered  crucible,  and  this  method  is  generally  followed  in 
preparing  the  carbonate  for  deoxidation. 

The  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  carbon  is  dis- 
tilled in  an  iron  retort  from  which  a  short  iron  pipe  leads  to 
a  receiver  containing  petroleum  and  which  is  kept  cool  by 
ice-Water.  When  the  retort  is  heated  to  a  high  tempera- 
tare  the  potassium  distils  over  and  condenses  under  the 
petroleum.  The  reaction  occurring  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing equation: 

K,CO,  +  C,  =  K,  +  3C0. 

The  metal  thus  obtained  is  not  pure  and  has  to  be  redis- 
tilled or  subjected  to  other  treatment  to  perfectly  purify  it 
Recently  the  metal  has  been  obtained  by  deoxidizing 
the  hydroxide  by  carbon: 

3K0H  +  C  =  K,CO,  +  H,  +  K. 

In  Castner'a  method  a  mixture  of  iron  and  carbon  is  made 
by  heating  together  tar  and  hsematite  iron  ore;  this  mix- 
ture is  sometimes  called  iron  carbide,  and  Is  used  in  the 
process  instead  of  charcoal  alone.  The  action  of  the  iron 
is  mainly  mechanical,  serving  to  keep  the  carbon  in  con- 
tact with  the  fused  hydroxide. 

Metallic  sodium  is  now  manufactured  by  the  electrolysia 
of  sodium  hydroxide,  and  the  same  process  would  undonbt 
edly  be  applied  to  the  production  of  potassium  if  the  sodium 
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made  did  not  fnlly  supply  at  lower  cost  the  industrial  de- 
mands for  an  alkaJine  metal. 

Properties  and  Uaet.  Potassium  is  a  Bilver-wliite  metal, 
specific  gravity  of  .865  ;  it  rapidly  tarnishes  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  It  floats  on  water,  and  takes  fire  when  placed 
upon  water  or  even  upon  ice.  More  properly  speaking  the 
potassium  decomposes  the  water,  and  the  liberated  hydro- 
gen takes  fire,  at  the  same  time  volatilizing  some  of  the 
potassium,  which  bums  with  a  violet  color.  Potassium 
melts  below  the  boiling-point  of  water.  The  greater  diffi- 
culty attending  the  preparation  of  potassium,  and  the  fact 
that  sodium  can  replace  it  in  industrial  operations,  have 
almost  entirely  limited  its  application  to  laboratory  pur- 
poses. It  will  be  seen  from  the  relative  atomic  weights  of 
potassium  and  sodium  that,  for  equal  weights,  the  latter 
element  can  do  more  chemical  work. 

Potaaainm  CarbosHte;  E,CO,.  This  important  salt  is  ob- 
tained on  a  commercial  scale  by  several  different  processes. 
Formerly  most  of  the  potash  or  crude  carbonate  was  ob- 
tained from  wood-ashes,  but  this  source  has  greatly  decreased 
in  importance  and  now  only  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Russia,  Hungary,  and  Galicia  supply  it  from  this 
source.  The  amount  of  the  carbonate,  however,  from  wood- 
ashes  is  greater  than  that  from  any  other  single  source. 

Potassium  Carbonate  from  Wood-ashes.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  potassium  exists  in  plants  as  the  salts 
of  vegetable  acids.  When  the  wood  is  incinerated,  these 
salts  are  decomposed  and  the  potassium  is  left  in  the  form 
of  the  carbonate.  Of  course  the  ashes  contain  other  mineral 
substances  resulting  from  other  salts  present  in  the  plants. 
By  lixiviation  with  water  the  more  soluble  salts  are  separa- 
ted from  the  less  soluble ;  the  former  consists  mainly  of 
potassium  carbonate  with  considerable  portions  of  potas- 
sium sulphate  and  chloride.  By  evaporation  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sulphate  may  be  removed,  as  it  is  less  soluble 
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than  the  carbonate  and  crystallizes  first.  The  residue,  then 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  calcined  gives  the  crude  potash 
of  commerce,  which  contains  much  potassium  chloride  and 
some  sulphate.  When  greater  care  is  observed  in  the 
process  the  product  is  purer  and  known  under  the  name 
of  pearlash. 

PotassiUTn  Carbonate  from  Beet-root  Molasses.  In 
making  sugar  from  the  beet-root  there  ie  left  a  syrup  which 
cannot  be  made  to  crystallize ;  this  syrup  is  rich  in  mineral 
salts,  especially  those  of  potassium.  The  syrup  is  first 
fermented  for  the  production  of  alcohol.  The  liquor  left 
behind  is  called  '^vinasse"  in  France,  and  "schlempe" 
in  Germany.  Tliis  liquor  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
calcined,  and  tlie  cinder  lixiviated  furnishes  a  high  percent- 
age of  potash  salts,  K2CO3,  K3SO4,  and  KCl.  Tliis  industry 
has  obtained  great  development  in  Grermany  and  France. 

Potassium  Carbojiate  from,  the  Chloride.  A  large 
amount  of  potassium  carbonate  is  made  from  the  native 
chloride  by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sodium  carbonate  from  common  salt,  yet  to  be 
described. 

Potassium  Carbonate /rom  Sheep^  s-wool.  The  washings 
from  sheep's- wool  are  called  suint  and  contain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  potassium,  mainly  combined  with 
animal  acids.  By  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness  and 
burning  the  residue,  the  organic  salts  are  decomposed  and 
the  carbonate  of  potassium  left.  This  is  separated  by  lix- 
iviation  from  the  ash. 

The  potassium  carbonate  is  obtained  from  other  sources 
in  small  quantity,  but  not  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Fropeitiei  and  Vta  of  Potaulun  Carbonate.  The  normal 
potassium  carbonate  is  a  white  solid,  extremely  deliques- 
cent, and  soluble  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  water,  yield- 
ing a  strongly  alkaline  solution.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohoL 
This  substance  is  an  important  compound,  being  used  In  the 
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mannfactare  of  Boap  and  glass.  In  many  States  of  America 
the  country  popalation  make  their  own  soap,  obtaining  the 
potash  from  the  ashes  of  the  wood  used  as  fuel. 

The  Acid  CorbosHte  or  Bioubonate  of  Potauhim.  It  can  be 
prepared  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  through  moist  potas- 
sium carbonate  or  through  a  solutioQ  of  potassium  car- 
bonate. The  salt  is  less  soluble  and  less  alkaline  than  the 
normal  salt 

It  is  converted  into  the  normal  carbonate  by  heat : 

2KHC0,  (heated)  =  K,CO,  -{-  H,0  +  CO,. 

It  is  used  to  a  small  extent  in  medicine. 

Potawiom  Hydrozido;  KOH.  This  substance  may  be  pre- 
pared by  adding  a  solution  of  slaked  lime  to  a  boiling 
dilate  solution  of  potassium  carbonate : 

KjCO,  +  Ca<OH),  =  CaCO,  +  2KOH. 

The  reaction  will  not  take  place  if  the  solution  of  the  car- 
bonate be  too  strong.  The  solution  decanted  from  the 
insoluble  calcium  carbonate  and  evaporated,  leaves  a  clear 
oily  liquid  which  solidifies  to  a  clear  white  mass  on  cooling. 
It  is  often  fosed  and  cast  into  slabs  or  sticks. 

The  hydroxide  is  a  white  solid  which  can  be  melted  and 
volatilized,  but  is  not  decomposable  by  heat.  It  is  deliques- 
cent and  readily  absorbs  carbon  dioxjde,  forming  the  car- 
bonate, and  is  frequently  used  for  removing  carbon  dioxide 
from  gases.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  evolves  much 
heat  in  dissolving ;  is  strongly  alkaline,  being  the  most 
powerful  alkali  in  general  use.  It  softens  and  destroys  the 
skin,  and  on  this  account  is  used  as  a  cautery.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  asefal  agents  in  the  laboratory.  Near  Stassfurth 
in  Germany,  caustic  potassa  is  now  produced  in  large  quan- 
tity by  decomposing  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  by 
electricity.  The  works  are  primarily  for  the  production  of 
chlorine,  and  the  hydroxide  is  a  valuable  by-product. 
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The  hydroxide  is  prepared  by  electrolysia  at  several  other 
places.  It  is  commercially  need  in  the  manufactiire  of  soft 
soap. 

Potassinm  Chloride ;  KCI.  This  salt  is  now  almost  exclo- 
sively  obtained  from  the  mineral  camallite,  which  is  a 
double  chloride  of  potassium  and  magnesium,  K01,MgCi„ 
6H,0.  Camallite  is  found  in  vast  quantities  overlying  the 
Stassfurth  salt  beds.  The  chloride  is  an  important  raw 
material  for  manufacturing  potassium,  the  carbonat«,  the 
nitrate,  and  as  a  source  of  chlorine. 

PatoM^utn  Iodide  and  Potassium  Bromide;  KI  and  KBr.  These 
compounds  are  used  U>  a  coDsiderable  extent  in  photography,  in  nediciae, 
and  ia  the  laboratory. 

They  are  formed  in  the  same  way,  by  passing  iodine  or  bromine  into  a. 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide. 

Hitre;  Saltpetre;  KHOj.  This  important  salt  is  often 
found  as  an  efflorescence  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  hot 
dry  climates.  It  results  from  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous 
organic  matter  in  the  presence  of  potash  in  the  soil.  The 
formation  of  nitre  under  these  circumstances  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  specific  microbes,  and  the  nitrification  does  not 
take  place  without  them.  Nearly  all  of  the  native  saltpetre 
in  commerce  comes  from  the  East  Indies,  one  of  the  districts 
of  Bengal  supplying  the  greater  portion.  It  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  villages,  where  the  animal 
refuse  supplies  an  abundance  of  organic  nitrogen.  The  sur- 
face of  the  soil  which  shows  the  white  efflorescence  is 
scraped  off  and  lixiviated  with  water.  This  solution  evap- 
orated to  crystallization  furnishes  crude  nitre,  in  which 
form  it  comes  into  market. 

This  native  process  has  been  imitated  artificially  in  the 
nitre  beds  or  saltpetre  plantations.  In  Sweden  formerly 
every  landowner  was  obliged  to  furnish  the  government 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  nitre.    In  France  during  the 
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Berolntion  the  artificial  production  of  nitre  was  compul- 
sory. 

In  the  artificial  prooeaB  animal  and  vegetable  refuse  of  varions  kinds  is 
miied  vith  wood-ashes,  calcareous  earthy  material,  old  mortar,  bones,  etc. 
Tbis  mass  is  occasionally  moisteoed  nitb  stable  drainings.  After  the  lapse 
of  the  proper  time,  watering  is  discontinued  and  salts  soon  effloresce  on  the 
surface  of  the  heap.  The  Burface  layer  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  is  then 
removed  and  the  Boluble  salts  disEoked  out.  Tlie  nitrates  found  in  the 
solution  are  those  of  potasaium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  ammoniuni;  the 
last  three  of  which  may  be  transformed  into  potassium  nitrate  by  the 
addition  of  potassium  carbonate  to  the  solution. 

The  demands  of  the  Crimean  War  (1863-66)  proved  for 
the  first  time  that  these  sources  of  supply  were  insnfiifient 
and  the  process  of  manufacture  from  sodium  nitrate,  Chili 
saltpetre,  was  introduced. 

Nitre  from  Chili  Saltpetre.  By  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  nitre  which  now  comes  into  the  market  is  made 
from  sodium  nitrate,  NaNOj ,  by  treatment  with  potassium 
chloride.  Double  decomposition  ensues  in  accordance  with 
the  equation 

NaNO.  +  KCl  =  NaCl  +  KNO, 
The  reaction  is  accomplished  by  mixing  at  boiling  tempera- 
ture equivalent  quantities  of  strong  solutions  of  the  two 
salts.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  insolubility  the  least 
soluble  salt  at  the  boiling  temperature  (NaCl)  is  formed  and 
precipitated.  The  crystallized  sodium  chloride  is  removed 
from  the  hot  solution  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  cool:  during 
the  cooling  the  salt  least  soluble  in  cold  water  crystallizes 
out  (KNO,).  The  solubility  of  the  sodium  chloride  is 
about  the  same  at  boiling  and  common  temperatures,  so 
that  there  is  no  additional  separation  of  it  by  cooling,  while 
the  solubility  of  the  potassium  nitrate  is  decreased  more 
than  six  times  by  the  reduction  of  temperature. 

Properties  of  Potawiiim  Hitnte,  Potassium  nitrate  crys- 
tallizes in  six-sided  rhombic  prisms  surmounted  by  six- 
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sided  pyramids.  It  has  a  cooling  and  slightly  bitter,  saline 
taste.  Heated  above  its  fusing-point  it  evolves  oxygen  and 
Is  reduced  to  the  nitrite  ;  at  a  still  higher  temperature  the 
nitrite  is  decomposed  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen,  leaving  the  oxide  of  the  metal. 

The  salt  is  soluble  in  less  than  four  times  its  weight  of 
water  at  18°  C,  the  solubility  increasing  very  rapidly  with 
the  temperature  ;  at  100°  C.  water  dissolves  nearly  two  and 
one  half  times  its  weight  of  the  salt. 

Potassium  nitrate,  like  the  nitrates  generally,  is  a 
powerful  oxidizing  agent.  Its  formula  shows  it  to  contain 
very  nearly  one  half  of  its  weight  of  oxygen,  five  sixths  of 
which  are  available  for  the  oxidation  of  the  combustible 
body.  It  is  chieQy  used  in  the  manufacture  of  black  pow* 
der  and  in  pyrotechny. 

Fotuiiiuii  Chlorate;  KCIO,.  This  salt  is  a  white  crystal- 
line solid  and  like  the  nitrate  is  an  oxidizing  agent.  It  parts 
with  its  oxygen  more  readily  than  does  the  nitrate.  At  a 
high  temperature  it  acts  violently  upon  combustible  bodies. 
If  a  jet  of  hydrogen  or  coal  gas  be  played  upon  the  melted 
salt,  ignition  ensues  and  the  gas  bums  brilliantly.  The 
chlorate  is  much  used  in  pyrotechny. 

The  common  friction  primers  for  firing  cannon  contain 
a  mixture  of  the  chlorate,  sulphur,  and  antimony  sulphide 
made  into  a  paste  with  dissolved  shellac.  A  pnU  on  the 
lanyard  withdraws  a  little  rasp  inserted  in  the  primer  and 
thus  explodes  the  mixture,  which  ignites  tlie  powder  in  the 
lower  [)art  of  the  tube,  and  this  communicates  the  flame  to 
the  charge  in  the  gun.  The  fact  that  a  mixture  of  it  and 
sulphur  explodes  by  friction  prevents  its  use  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  black  powder.  Its  use  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in 
matches  has  already  been  referred  to.  By  heat  it  is  even- 
tually decomposed  into  potassium  chloride  and  oxygen: 

2KC10,  (heated)  =  KCl  +  KCIO.  +  O,;  KCIO*  =  KCl  +  O4. 
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For  this  reason  it  is  the  most  convenient  source  for  obtuin- 
ing  oxygen  in  the  laboratory,  as  has  already  been  stated. 
The  chlorate  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
npon  the  hydroxide.  It  is  now  almost  exclusively  manu- 
factured by  the  electrolysis  of  potassium  chloride,  which 
process  first  yields  the  hydroxide  and  chlorine. 

Potaaainm  Solplwtas.  The  normal  sulpbiite  occurs  nittive,  associated 
with  tbe  sulphate  and  chloride  of  magneBJum  in  the  mineral  kainil,  from 
which  it  ma^  be  readily  separated.  It  is  also  produced  as  a  by-pi'oduct 
in  several  industrial  operations.  Kainit  is  used  as  a  fertiliser,  and  potns- 
sinra  sulphate  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alum.  The  farniulft  for  kainit 
is  K^O„MgSO,.UgCl,Aq.  The  bisulphate,  EH80„  can  be  prepared  by 
the  nciinn  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  nitre. 

OTHER  OOMPODUDS   OP  POTAaSITTM. 

teidea  of  Fotassinm.  There  are  several  oxides  of  potassium,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  EiOi.  This  is  the  final  product  of  the  combustion  of 
potassium  in  air  or  in  oxygen.  E,0  is  thought  to  result  when  KtOi  is 
heated  to  a  high  temperature  or  when  the  hydroxide  and  potassium  are 
heated  together.  The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  oxide  is  deemed  by 
some  good  authorities  as  unsntisfactory. 

Potassium  forma  sulphides  whose  formula  are  K,S,  E,Si,  K,S,,  Ki3>, 
and  KiSi,     The  compound  KUS  also  exists. 

SODIUM;  Ns';  22.9. 

Sodium  doea  not  occur  in  a  free  state  in  nature.  The 
most  abundant  natural  compound  of  it  is  the  chloride  or 
common  salt.  Sodium,  like  potassium,  in  combination 
with  silica  and  alumina,  is  a  common  constituent  of  certain 
feldspars  which  go  to  make  up  many  igneous  and  metamor- 
phic  rocks ;  it  is  not,  however,  so  frequently  present  in  the 
rocks  as  potassium.  Sodium  also  occm-s  abundantly  in  the 
native  sodium  nitrate. 

The  discovery  of  potassium  naturally  led  Davy  to  the 
discovery  of  sodium,  which  he.  also  isolated  in  1807  by  a 
process  entirely  similar  to  that  by  which  he  obtained, 
potajssinm. 
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Until  1886  sodium  was  manufactured  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  that  described  for  potassium,  namely,  by  redacing 
the  carbonate  with  charcoal: 

Na,CO,  +  2C  =  Naj  +  SCO. 

In  1886  the  above  process  was  superseded  by  that  of 
Castner,  which  consists  in  the  deoxidation  of  the  hydroxide 
by  carbon,  as  indicated  by  the  equation 

SNaOH  +  C  =  Na,CO,  +  H,  +  Na. 

Sodium  is  now  mainly  prepared  by  Castner's  electro- 
lytic process,  which  consists  in  electrolyzing  fused  caustic 
soda.  Sodium  and  hydrogen  appear  at  the  cathode  and 
oxygen  at  the  anode.  The  sodium  ascends  through  the 
liquid  and  is  collected  in  an  iron  pot  iuTerted  over  the 
cathode,  the  hydrogen  escaping.  Since  about  1895  nearly 
all  the  metal  has  been  thus  obtained.  It  is  thus  largely 
produced  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Fropertiei  and  Ubm.  Sodium  is  very  similar  in  properties 
to  potassium.  It  is  silver-white  in  color,  and  at  ordinary 
temperature  can  be  cnt  like  wax,  but  below  0°  C.  it  is  hard. 
It  is  slightly  lighter  than  water,  its  specific  gravity  being 
less  than  .97,  and  will  float  upon  that  liquid.  It  decom- 
poses water  with  liberation  of  hydrogen,  but  inflammation 
does  not  generally  occur.  If  the  water  be  warmed  or  the 
metal  be  placed  on  a  slip  of  bibulous  paper  so  that  it  will 
not  move  around,  the  temperature  will  rise  sufficiently  high 
to  ignite  the  liberated  hydrogen.  The  burning  of  the  hy- 
drogen volatilizes  some  of  the  sodium,  which  gives  a  yellow 
color  to  the  flame  produced.  Its  action  on  water  is  not  so 
energetic  as  that  of  potassium. 

Freshly  cut  sodium  is  very  lustrous,  but  is  immediately 
tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Sodium  is  a  very  im- 
portant reducing  agent,  its  principal  application  being  in 
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the  preparation  o(  magnesinm,  aluminum,  and  silicon  from 
tlieir  chlorides.  It  also  finds  valuable  application  when 
amalgamated  with  mercury,  such  amalgam  being  more  eflS- 
cacious  than  mercury  alone  in  extracting  gold  and  silver 
from  their  ores.  Much  metallic  sodium  is  now  converted 
into  sodium  peroxide  (NajOj),  which  has  become  a  commer- 
cial product  of  great  importance,  being  used  as  an  oxidizing 
agent,  especially  in  bleaching. 

SODIUM  chloride;  common  salt;  n>ci. 

Next  to  air  and  water  this  substance  is  the  most  essen- 
tial to  the  life  and  health  of  the  animal  world.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  raw  materials  in 
the  industrial  arts.  It  is  used  in  enormous  quantities  in 
the  alkali  industries,  and  is  the  primary  source  of  nearly 
all  the  chlorine. 

OccnrreBoe.  Sodium  chloride  occurs  widely  and  abun- 
dantly distributed.  Immense  deposits  of  it  occur  in  varioas 
parts  of  the  world.  The  waters  of  the  oceans  contain  about 
three  per  cent  of  it ;  the  waters  of  many  lakes  and  springs 
are  impregnated  with  it. 

Preparation  of  Salt.  In  several  countries  salt  is  mined 
directly  from  the  deposits.  The  most  celebrated  mine  is 
that  of  Wielitzka,  in  Galicia,  near  Cracow,  This  mine  has 
been  worked  for  several  centuries.  It  is  also  mined  in  Ger- 
many, in  England,  and  at  several  places  in  the  United 
States.  Kock  salt  is  mined  in  Louisiana,  Kansas,  and  in 
Genesee,  Wyoming,  and  Livingston  counties,  New  York. 
Salt  thus  obtained  is  generally  impure,  and  is  purified  by 
solution  and  recrystallization. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  world's  supply  of  salt  is 
obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  natural  or  artificial  brines. 
Artificial  brines  are  produced  by  admitting  water  to  contact 
with  the  salt  deposits  and  pumping  it  ont  after  it  has  be- 
come heavily  charged  with  salt.  Both  natural  and  artificial 
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brines  are  often  concentrated  by  exposing  a  large  surface 
of  the  liquid  to  the  air,  and  this,  in  Europe,  is  accomplished 
by  allowing  the  liquid  to  tiickle  over  walls  or  towers  of 
brushwood.  The  concentration  in  suitable  vessels  is  then 
continued  by  artificial  heat  or  that  of  the  sun.  In  some 
places  in  this  country  the  evaporation  is  raaiDly  by  the 
sun's  heat  alone,  being  carried  on  in  shallow  wooden  vats. 
This  is  the  process  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Bay  and  Siig- 
inaw  counties,  Michigan,  At  other  places  in  these  States 
the  process  is  carried  on  entirely  by  artificial  heat  and  is 
known  as  the  pan-process. 

In  warm  climates,  France  especially,  considerable  salt 
ia  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water.  This  is  accom- 
plished in  the  marshes  along  the  shore  into  which  the  water 
is  admitted  from  the  sea.  As  concentration  is  increased, 
the  liquid  is  let  from  one  basin  to  another  until  it  reaches 
the  crystallizing  area. 

In  cold  countries  salt  is  sometimes  obtained  from  sea 
water  by  exposing  the  water  in  shallow  pits  and  allowing 
it  to  freeze.  A  large  portion  of  the  water  may  thus  be 
separated,  and  tlie  solution  left  may  be  strong  enough  to 
pay  for  evaporation  by  artificial  heat. 

In  all  these  processes  the  purity  of  the  salt  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  original  brine,  and  other  salts  are 
often  obtained  from  the  brines  left  (mother  liquor)  after  as 
much  common  salt  has  been  obtained  as  practicable.  The 
size  of  the  grain  of  the  salt  depends  upon  the  temperature 
at  which  the  crystallization  takes  place,  the  lowest  tem- 
perature giving  the  largest  grains. 

Properties  of  Sodinm  Cbloride.  The  properties  of  common 
salt  are  well  known.  Pure  salt  is  very  slightly  deliques- 
cent ;  the  presence  of  magnesium  and  calcium  chlorides 
greatly  increase  this  tendency,  and  they  are  often  present 
in  table  salt.     It  is  soluble  in  a  little  less  than  three  times 
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its  weight  of  water  at  0°  C,  and  its  solubility  is  very 
slightly  increased  by  raising  the  temperature. 

Sodium  Carbonate ;  Na,CO,.  Preparation.  Before  the  French 
Revolution  this  salt  was  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  sea- 
weeds. The  necessities  of  the  French  nation  led  Napoleon 
to  offer  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  some  other  method  for 
preparing  it.  This  appeal  was  answered  by  Leblanc  in  the 
discovery  of  a  method  of  making  it  from  common  salt 
which  not  only  cheapened  the  production  of  sodium  car- 
bonate but  produced  the  most  beneficial  results  upon  many 
other  manufacturing  industries.  It  led  to  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid ;  it  cheapened  the 
production  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorine  for  bleaching, 
thus  benefiting  the  manufacture  of  all  textile  fabrics ;  it 
gave  a  tremendous  impulse  to  the  industries  of  glass-  and 
soap-making. 

Leblanc  Process.  A  full  description  of  a  manufacturing 
plant  cannot  be  here  attempted.  Only  the  essential  reac- 
tions involved  will  be  given.  The  Leblanc  process  consists 
of  three  step;;.  1st.  The  conversion  of  common  salt  into 
sodium  sulphate  by  heating  it  with  sulphuric  acid : 

2NaCl  +  HjSOt  =  NaaSO,  +  2HC1. 

The  sodiui'-  sulphate  is  called  the  salt-cake,  and  the  process 
the  salt-cake  process.  2d.  The  conversion  of  the  sodium 
sulphate  into  the  carbonate  by  heating  it  with  powdered 
coal  and  limestone  ;  the  reactions  may  be  indicated  by  the 
equations, 

Na,S04+a  =  Na^S+aCO, ;  NajS+CaCO,  =  CaS  +  Na,CO^ 

The  result  of  this  process  is  called  black-ash  because  of  the 
dark  color  due  to  the  carbon  in  the  mixture  of  calcium 
sulphide  and  sodium  carbonate.  3d.  The  last  step  in  the 
process  ia  the  extraction  of  the  sodium  carbonate  from  the 
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black-ash  by  lixiviation  with  water,  evaporation  to  the 
crystallizing  point,  and  calcination. 

The  salt  thus  obtained  asaally  contains  some  common 
salt,  some  sodium  salphate,  and  some  sodium  hydroxide, 
the  latter  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  lime  upon  the 
sodium  carbonate.  To  obtain  pure  carbonate  the  calcined 
soda  is  subjected  to  further  treatment. 

Solvay'i  Prooeu.  This  process,  which  has  now  largely 
replaced  the  Leblanc,  depends  apon  the  fact  that  if  a  solu- 
tion of  tlie  acid  carbonate  of  ammonium  be  brought  into 
contact  with  a  saturated  brine  solution  double  decomposi- 
tion ensues,  the  less  soluble  acid  carbonate  of  sodium  being 
formed  and  crystallizing  out,  while  ammonium  chloride 
remains  in  solution.  The  result  is  accomplished  by  saturat* 
ing  a  strong  brine  solution  first  with  ammonia  and  then 
with  carbon  dioxide,  when  the  acid  sodium  carbonate  is 
precijjitated  : 

NaCl  +  NH,  +  CO,  +  HjO  =  NaHCO,  +  NH,C1. 

By  heat  the  acid  sodium  carbonate  is  converted  into  the 
normal  carbonate, 

SNaHCOj,  (heated)  =  NajCO,  +  CO,  +  HjO. 

The  CO:  liberated  in  this  operation  is  again  used  in  the  first 
step  of  the  process.  The  NH,C]  is  decomposed  by  lime  and 
the  ammonia  is  used  again  : 

9NH,CI  +  CaO  =  CaCI,  +  2NH,  +  H,0. 

The  manufacture  of  the  carbonates  by  the  Solvay  proc- 
ess at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Saltville,  Va,,  is  now  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale,  also  at  Natrona,  Penn.,  and  Detroit, 
Mich.  Other  extensive  works  for  this  process  are  being 
erected  at  Cleveland. 

From  the  reactions  indicated  in  the  above  processes  it 
will  be  observed  that  in  the  Leblanc  method  the  sulphur  is 
finally  left  combined  with  calcium,  forming  calcium  sul- 
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phide,  and  in  the  Solvay  process  the  chlorine  is  left  com- 
bined with  the  same  metal,  forming  calcium  chloride,  both 
of  which  products  are  of  themselves  worthless.  This  waste 
of  raw  material  is  a  loss  in  economy  of  manufacture,  and 
methods  have  been  devised  by  which  the  sulphur  and 
chlorine  are  recovered  for  continual  use. 

The  cftrbonate  ia  also  prepftred  to  a  small  extent  from  cryolite,  which  is 
a  doable  fiuoride  of  sodium  atid  aluminam. 

Frop«itiei  and  Uhb  of  Sodium  Carlionate.  The  normal  car- 
bonate crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  containing 
ten  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization  (NaaCO(,10Aq.). 
In  dry  air  the  salt  effloresces  and  crumbles  to  a  powder, 
losing  the  greater  part  of  the  water  of  crystallization  ;  when 
heated  all  the  water  of  crystallization  is  driven  off.  The 
carbonate  is  very  solnble  in  water. 

Wat«r  at  14°  C.  dissolveB  more  than  half  its  weight  of  the  10  Aq.  salt. 
The  solubility  of  this  salt  increases  up  to  36*  C,  but  then  decreases.  At 
the  boiliDg-poiot  water  dissolves  nearly  four  times  its  weight  of  the  salt. 

The  salt  is  less  soluble  than  potassium  carbonate  and  is 
often  called  washing-soda.  It  is  made  in  enormous  quan- 
tities for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  soap. 

The  Acid  Carbonate ;  Bicarbonate ;  HaHCOg.  This  salt  ia 
produced  as  described  above  in  the  Solvay  process.  It  may 
also  be  produced  by  passing  CO,  into  a  solution  or  over 
crystals  of  the  normal  carbonate.  It  is  used  in  medicine 
and  quite  extensively  in  the  preparation  of  effervescing 
drinks. 

Both  these  carbonates  are  found  impregnating  the  waters 
of  certain  lakes.  Lake  Mono  is  an  example  in  our  own 
country.  Natural  alkali  in  considerable  quantity  is  obtained 
from  California.* 

Sodium  Hrdroxide;  NaOH.  This  body  may  be  produced 
by  the  action  of  slaked  lime  ujKjn  a  solution  of  sodium  car- 

*  [toineiis  '  looualriiis  depiislta  nt  alkuli  are  knuwn  to  exist  in  Wyouiiog. 
These  deposits  are  repor^ei)  to  consist  ot  a  large  perccDtage  of  sodium  sulphate. 
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bonate,  the  reaction  being  entirely  similar  to  that  for  the 
preparation  of  potassinm  liydroxide : 

NttsCO,  +  Ca(OH)a  =  2NaOH  +  CaCO. 

Sodium  hydroxide  is  very  similar  to  that  of  potassium. 
It  is  the  form  into  which  the  carbonate  is  generally  con- 
verted preparatory  to  its  use  in  the  making  of  hard  soap ; 
its  solution  is  then  called  soda-lye.  The  hydroxide  is  now 
produced  at  many  places  from  common  salt  by  electrolysis. 

By  the  action  of  the  electric  current  apon  a  solution  of  salt,  tbe  chlorine 
ia  liberated  and  an  amalgam  of  sodium  and  mercury  formed.  By  mechan- 
ical means  the  amalgam  is  transferred  to  another  compartment  of  the 
cell  containing  water,  there  the  sodium  is  traDiformed  into  the  hydroxide 
and  the  meronry  retnmed  to  the  first  compartment  for  re-amalgamatioD. 
In  one  compartment  the  mercury  is  the  cathode,  and  in  the  other  the 
amalgam  is  the  anode.  This  method  is  employed  at  Saltrille,  Va.,  and  at 
Kiagara  Falls. 

Bodinm  Hitrate ;  HaHOj-  This  salt  occurs  abundantly  na- 
tive associated  with  other  salts,  gypsum,  and  common  salt. 
It  is  found  in  enormous  quantities  in  Chili  and  Peru  and  is 
known  as  cubic  nitre  or  Chili  saltpetre.  It  is  purified  by 
solution  and  crystallization.  The  pure  salt  is  deliquescent 
and  very  soluble  in  water.  The  deliquescent  property 
prevents  its  use  in  black  powder,  but  it  is  largely  used  in 
tbe  manufacture  of  potassium  nitrate  and  nitric  acid. 

Bomx,  Sodinm  Biborate;  NaiO^.Oi.  This  substance  occurs  as  a 
native  mineral  under  the  name  o(  borax  or  tiucal.  It  is  also  obtained  from 
other  native  borates.  Tincal  and  other  native  borates  are  obtained  in  large 
quantities  from  the  salines  or  marshes  of  southern  Callforoia  and  Nevada. 
These  marshes  are  remnants  of  former  fresh  water  lakes.  It  also  occurs 
abundantly  in  the  waters  of  Clear  Lake,  California.  In  this  state  true 
reins  of  calcium  borate  bare  been  found  and  worked  for  converwon  into 
borai.  Borax  may  be  made  by  acting  on  sodium  carbonate  with  boracie 
acid,  and  most  of  the  borax  of  commerce  is  so  made. 

Borax  is  an  anhydro  salt,  and  when  fused  dissolves  many  oxides,  forming 
glassy  beads  which  often  have  characteristic  colore.  This  action  makes  it 
valuable   in  blowpipe  tests   in   mineralogy;   upon  the  same   property 
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depends  iU  use  for  soldering  melttls.  It  is  now  nsed  in  considerable 
quantities  in  glazing  porcelain  and  earthenware  and  in  making  enamels. 

Sodinm  Silicate.  An  ariiBcial  combination  of  sodium  and  silica  has 
long  been  used  under  Ihe  name  of  solubU  glass.  It  can  be  made  by  fusing 
sand  and  sodium  carbonate  together,  or  boiling  aand  with  a  strong  solution 
of  caustic  Boda  under  pressure. 

This  glass  is  used  to  coat  wood  and  render  it  fire-proof,  for  wall-paint- 
ing,  frescoing,  and  to  make  artiflcial  stone.  Sand  moistened  with  it, 
pressed  into  moulds,  dried,  and  highly  heated,  gives  an  artiflcial  sand- 
stone, I  he  sodinm  silicate  fusing  and  acting  as  a  cement.  Any  required 
color  may  be  imparted  by  mixing  the  necessary  metallic  oxide  with  the 

Sodinm  Thioralphite ;  NftiSiOi.  This  salt  is  largely  used  in  photog- 
raphy. It  ia  commonly  known  as  sodium  hyposulphite  or  simply  "  hypo." 
It  is  formed  as  slated  on  page  158  by  digesting  sulphur  with  a  solution  of 
oodinm  sulphite,  NSfSOi. 

Sodium  Snlpbatei.  There  are  sulpbates  of  sodium  corresponding  to 
those  of  potassium.  The  normal  sulphate,  Nai8O„10Aq,,  known  as 
Glauber's  salt,  is  an  intermediate  product  in  the  manufacture  of  the  car- 
bonate. It  has  a  bitter  taste  and  is  a  strong  purgative.  The  formula  for 
the  acid  or  bisulphate  is  NaHSOi.Aq. 

Sodium  forms  aeveral  other  compounds  very  similar  to  corresponding 
ones  of  potassium  which  will  not  be  considered  heie. 

AHMONIITM;   HH.. 

The  similarity  of  certain  ammonium  componnds  to  anal- 
ogoua  compounds  of  potassinm  and  sodium  has  already 
been  mentioned. 

The  compounds  Tesnlting  from  the  action  of  acid  oxides 
upon  ammonia  do  not  form  these  resembling  salts  until 
water  is  added.  The  true  salts  of  ammonium  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  acids  upon  ammonia  or  by  double  decomposi- 
tion. Many  such  salts  are  closely  analogous  to  and  iso- 
morphous  with  those  of  potassium  and  sodium.  In  these 
salts  the  radical  NH^  is  apparently  substituted  for  hydro- 
gen and  seems  to  play  the  same  part  as  potassium  and 
sodium  in  their  respective  componnds. 

The  above  and  other  similar  facts  have  suggested  the 
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possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  compound  metal,  which  has 
been  Qumed  ammonium.  This  radical.  NH,,  has  never 
been  Isolated. 

An  experiment  first  made  by  Berzelius  adds  some  weight 
to  the  supposition  for  the  existence  of  a  metallic  radical. 
The  amalgams  of  mercury  have  a  metallic  lustre,  while  the 
compounds  of  mercury  with  the  non-metals  are  without 
lustre,  Berzelius  produced  what  was  thought  might  be  an 
ammonium  amalgam  with  the  usual  metallic  lustre;  there- 
suit  tended  to  strengthen  the  belief  in  an  ammonium  metal. 
This  amalgam  may  be  produced  by  adding  a  little  sodium 
amalgam  to  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride;  *  a  lustrous, 
porous,  metallic-looking  mass  rises  to  the  surface.  This 
mass  was  once  thought  to  be  a  true  amalgam  of  mercury 
and  ammonium,  but  it  is  now  tliought  that  the  mercury  is 
merely  inflated  by  the  ammonia  and  hydrogen  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  ammonium  chloride.  The  mass  soon 
subsides,  ammonia  and  hydrogen  escaping.  The  similarity 
of  the  ammonium  salts  to  those  of  sodium  and  potassium  is 
the  strongest  support  for  the  theory  of  a  compound  metal, 
and  this  similarity  justifies  the  description  of  the  salts  at 
this  place. 

SALTS   OF   AMMONIUM. 

The  salts  of  ammonium  are  derived  almost  entirely  from 
the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas-works.  This  liquor  con- 
tains an  abundance  of  the  carbonate  and  sulphide  with 
other  salts  of  ammonium.  When  the  liquor  is  distilled 
with  lime,  the  more  stable  base  expels  the  ammonia,  which 
is  then  collected  as  may  be  desired. 

AmmoniQiii  Chloride  and  Sulphate.  These  are  the  most 
common  and  important  salts.  To  obtain  the  first,  the  am- 
moniacal liquor  is  distilled  with  lime,  and  the  expelled 

*  Tlie  Bodlum  Kmilgun  b  readily  prepared  by  adding  ft  pellet  at  metallic 
■odium  to  s  lUtle  mercury  heateil  in  a  Icat-tube. 
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ammoiua  is  conducted  into  a  vessel  containing  hydrochloric 
acid ;  to  obtain  tlie  sulphate,  the  gas  is  conducted  into  a 
vessel  containing  sulphuric  acid  ;  in  each  case  the  gas  is 
absorbed  by  the  acid  and  the  chloride'  or  sulphate  formed ; 
these  crystallize  from  the  acid.  The  chloride,  NH,C1,  is 
purified  by  sublimation  and  thus  obtained  as  a  tough, 
fibrous,  and  semi-translucent  mass,  difficult  to  powder.  It 
has  no  odor,  but  has  a  sharp  saline  taste  ;  it  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  producing  great  I'eduction  of  temperature.  This 
salt  is  valuable  in  medicine  and  for  many  other  purposes, 
and  is  the  salt  from  which  ammonia  is  generally  obtained. 

The  sulphate,  (NH4)jS04,  is  manufactured  in  large  quan- 
tity from  the  gas  liquor,  and  is  generally  purified  by  solu- 
tion and  recrystallization.  It  is  largely  used  for  the 
preparation  of  manures,  of  ammonium  alum,  and  of  other 
salts.  A  solution  of  it  in  ten  parts  of  water  is  sometimes 
used  to  render  cloth  leas  inflammable ;  muslins  so  treated 
will  not  bum  with  flame. 

Aoid  Ammoniiuii  Carbonate,  BmelliBg  Balti.  This  salt  is 
usually  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  ammonium 
chloride  and  sulphate  with  powdered  calcium  carbonate 
and  collecting  the  distillate.  This  commercial  carbonate  is 
a  mixture  of  the  acid  carbonate,  (NH,HCOa),  and  the  car- 
bamate, (NH8),C0j.  It  is  largely  used  in  medicine  and  as  a 
baking-powder. 

Sal  volatile  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  these  salts.  A 
strong  solution  of  alcohol  dissolves  out  the  carbamate, 
leaving  the  acid  carbonate. 

The  normal  carbonate  is  obtained  from  the  commercial 
salt  by  treatment  with  strong  ammonia. 

Ammoniom  Hltrate.  This  salt  is  prepared  by  adding  am- 
monium carbonate  to  dilute  nitric  acid  until  neutraliza- 
tion has  been  reached.  It  can  be  made  to  crystallize  like 
potassium  nitrate ;  it  is  very  soluble,  is  deliquescent, 
easily  decomposed  by  heat,  and  largely  used  in  making 
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nitrous  oxide.  It  is  a  coiistituent  of  some  explosives : 
bellite  contains  it. 

Ammonium  Solphide.  Tlieie  are  several  siilphides  of  am- 
mouium,  tlie  most  important  of  which  is  believed  to  Jiave 
the  formula  (NH,)aS.  It  is  a  compound  of  great  practical 
utility  in  the  laboratory,  often  giving  very  characteristic 
precipitates  with  the  solutions  of  many  metallic  salts. 

A  solution  of  Ibis  substance  is  formed  by  aaturuting  a  solution  of  am- 
monia with  liydrogen  sulphide,  and  then  adding  another  equal  quautity  of 
a  solution: 


XH,0  +  Nil.  +  H,S  =  NH.HS  +  XH,0 ;   NH.HS  +  NH,  =  tNH.),a 

The  ammonia  salts  are  all  soluble  and  volatile  and  can 
be  decomposed  at  high  temperature.  They  are  readily 
recognized  by  giving  off  ammonia  when  gently  heated  with 
lime,  soda,  or  potash. 

OTHEll   AI.KAI.IIfE   META1.S. 

The  other  metals  of  this  group  are  lithium,  rubidium,  and  caesium. 
They  are  rare  metals  and  have  not  been  usefully  applied.  Lithium  has  the 
smallest  atomic  weight  and  is  the  lightest  of  solid  elements,  its  specific 
gravity  being  .69. 

Cesium  was  the  Qrst  metal  discovered  by  the  use  of  the  s|>ectrust.-ope. 
It  is  the  most  electro-positive  of  the  metals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.88. 
Rubidium  tras  also  discovered  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  immediately 
after  the  discovery  of  raeaium.  ltd  electro-positive  qualities  place  it  neit 
after  cesium.    Its  speciSc  gravity  is  l.^C. 

Associated  with  the  minerals  iu  which  the  above  metals  are  found  are 
several  other  oxides,  believed  to  be  ilie  oxides  of  rare  metals.  Their  pres- 
ence has  been  determined  by  the  spectroscope.  Among  them  are  the 
metala  erbium,  samarium,  terbium,  holmium.  But  little  is  known  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  these  bodies,  aud  some  of  them  are  thought  to  be 
compounds. 

BAKniU ;  Ba". 
Ocourreuoe  and  Preparation.     Barium  occui^  abundantly 
in  nattiie  aa  a  constituent  of  heavy  spar  (BaSO,)  and  with- 
erite  (BaCOg) ;    these  minerals  frequently  occur    in    the 
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gangoe  of  lead  mines.  The  metal  finds  no  nsefal  applica- 
tion; it  is  named  from  the  great  weight  of  its  compounds 
{fiaptja,  heavy). 

It  may  be  prepared  by  decomposiag  the  fnaed  chloride  by  tbe  electrio 
earraat.  It  is  ft  yellow  malleable  metal  and  decomposes  water  at  common 
temperature. 

Barima  Chloride;  BaCl,,  The  chloride  may  be  formed  by 
dissolving  the  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  evapo- 
rating the  Bolntion.  The  solntion  of  the  chloride  finds  fre- 
quent use  in  the  laboratory. 

Barinm  Sulphate ;  BaSO^  Barinm  sulphate  occurs  abun- 
dantly native,  as  heavy  spar.  It  is  produced  artificially  as 
a  precipitate  whenever  a  soluble  sulphate  is  brought  to- 
gether in  solution  with  a  soluble  barium  salt. 

Tbe  sulphate  is  used  considerably  as  a  substitute  for 
white  lead  under  the  name  of  perrnanent  white.  The  native 
sulphate  is  not  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  The  artificial 
is  prepared  from  heavy  spar  by  beatingthe  powdered  min- 
eral highly  in  contact  vrith  carbon,  when  the  following  in- 
dicated reaction  takes  place : 

BaSO*  +  C*  =  BaS  -f  4C0. 
The  sulphide  thus  produced  is  soluble  in  water,  and  may 
be  used  to  precipitate  the  sulphate  by  the  addition  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  artificial  sulphate  may  also  be  pre- 
pared from  the  carbonate  by  acting  upon  it  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  using  a  solntion  of  the  barium  chloride 
thus  formed  to  precipitate  the  sulphate,  which  is  practi- 
cally insoluble  in  water. 

Barium  CarionaU.  Tbe  carbonate  occurs  native  as  witberlte.  It  joxf 
be  prepared  artificially  by  precipitation,  by  adding  an  alkaline  carbonate 
to  A  solution  of  tbe  chloride,  or  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  throngh  a  solu- 
tion of  tbe  sulphide  prepared  aa  above  described.  The  carbonate  is  prin- 
cipally used  in  the  preparation  of  tbe  other  salts. 

Bariiun  Sitrate ;  Ba(lIO,),.  This  salt  is  prepared  by  act- 
ing upon  the  carbonate  or  sulphide  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
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and  evaporating  to  crystallization.     It  la  used  as  a  constit- 
uent  of  certain  explosives  and  in  pyrotechny. 

Barium  Chlorate ;  Ba(C103)^  This  salt  is  prepared  by  act- 
ing upon  the  artificial  carbonate  with  a  solution  of  chloric 
acid  ;  it  is  used  in  pyrotechny.  The  salts  of  barium  impart 
green  color  to  flames. 

Barium  Hydroxide ;  Ba(OH)i.  A  solution  of  the  hydroxide 
is  used  as  a  reagent  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  a  delicate  test 
for  carbon  dioxide,  becoming  turbid  by  a  trace  of  the  gas. 

The  hfdrozide  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  oxide  ia  water,  the 
oiide  being  obtained  by  heating  the  nitrate.  Oa  a  large  Bcale  the  hydroxide 
may  be  made  by  passing  steam  and  carbon  dioxide  over  the  sulphide 
heated  to  redness,  and  decomposing  the  carbonate  thus  produced  by  super- 
heated steam ;  the  results  are  indicated  by  the  following  equations : 
BaS  +  CO,  +  H,0  =  BaCO,  +  H,8 ;  BaCO.  +  H,0  =  Ba(OH),  +  C(V 

Barinm  Sulphide ;  BaS.  Is  prepared  as  above  described. 
It  has  the  property  of  shiniQg  la  the  dark  after  exposure 
to  light;  phosphorescence. 

Reaotloui  of  Bariom  Salt*.  Any  soluble  barinm  salt  will 
give  a  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  with  the  solution 
of  any  soluble  sulpliate;  upon  ttiis  action  is  based  the  use 
of  the  nitrate  and  chloride  ia  the  laboratory. 

Alkaline  carbonate  or  ammonium  carbonate  gives  a 
white  precipitate  with  the  solution  of  a  barium  salt,  insol- 
uble in  excess  •but  soluble  iu  nitric  acid. 

CALCIUH;  Ca";  39.8. 
Oocorrence.  Calcium  has  not  been  found  in  a  free  state 
in  nature,  but  it  is  an  abundant  constituent  of  several  niiu- 
eral  compounds.  Its  compounds  occur  in  many  waters, 
and  also  abundantly  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kiugdoma. 
In  the  mineral  kingdom  its  most  abundant  compounds  are 
the  carbonates,  the  silicates,  the  sulphates,  phosphates, 
and  fluorides;  in  organisms  the  compounds  are  mainly  the 
phosphate,  carbonate,  and  fluoride. 
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Fraparation  and  Froperti«B.  Ciilcium  naa  first  prepared  by  Davy 
(1808)  by  the  electrolysis  of  tbe  chloride.  It  bas  &  brass'yelloir  color,  is 
harder  than  lead,  and  is  very  malleable.  It  decomposes  water  at  the  ordi- 
nary t«mperatare,  but  not  so  readily  as  sodium  and  potassium.  lis  specific 
gravity  is  1.S8.    It  is  not  nsed  in  the  metallic  state. 

Calcium  Carbonate ;  CaCO,.  This  compound,  in  varying 
degrees  of  purity,  exists  in  great  abundance  throughout  the 
world.  It  forms  rocky  beds  of  limestone  (marble,  chalk, 
etc.)  of  immense  thickness  and  extent.  It  is  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  shells  of  mollusks,  of  egg-shells,  and  of  coral 
formations.  The  wide  distribution  of  this  mineral,  and  its 
slight  solubility  in  waters  containing  carbon  dioxide,  ex- 
plain its  presence  in  many  waters  which  have  already  been 
described  as  hard- waters.  In  its  different  forme  it  is  widely 
used  as  a  building-stone  and  for  interior  decorations,  and 
for  the  preparation  of  lime.  It  is  useful  in  the  extraction 
of  iron  from  its  ores  and  in  many  other  metallurgic  opera- 
tions. 

Lime ;  CaO.  No  other  metallic  oxide  is  directly  used  so 
abundantly  as  lime.  Lime  is  manufactured  in  enormous 
quantities  by  burning  limestone,  that  is  by  decomposing 
the  limestone  by  heat : 

CaCO,  (heated)  =  CaO  +  CO,. 
The  carbonate  commences  to  decompose  at  a  red  heat,  but 
the  liberated  carbon  dioxide  must  be  removed  to  continue 
the  decomposition.  The  carbonate  cannot  be  completely 
decomposed  in  a  covered  crucible.  Lime  is  made  in  very 
large  quantities  in  many  parts  of  theworld  by  heating  lime- 
stone in  rudely  constructed  kilns.  The  kilns  employed  are 
of  various  forms,  but  always  so  arranged  that  the  escaping 
furnace  gases  pass  over  the  heated  stone,  this  being  neces- 
sary  for  the  removal  of  the  liberated  carbon  dioxide.  In 
the  older  furnaces  the  fires  aie  kept  up  for  two  or  three  days 
and  nights  and  then  the  furnace  is  allowed  to  cool  and  the 
lime  raked  out.    In  the  modera  continuous  furnaces  there 
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are  two  styles ;  in  one  alternate  layers  of  limestone  and 
fuel  are  introduced  into  the  furnace  at  the  top,  and  the 
burned  lime  is  removed  from  below  ;  in  the  other  the  foel 
and  limestone  do  not  come  into  contact,  there  being  fur- 
naces for  the  former  and  separate  chambers  for  the  latter. 
The  stone  is  introdoced  above  as  the  lime  is  raked  out 
below.  In  all  cases  the  limestone  is  broken  into  fragments 
of  the  proper  size,  otherwise  complete  decomposition  does 
Dot  take  place  in  the  interior  of  the  kiln.  In  the  great  fiie 
in  New  York,  City  in  1836,  marble  columns  that  had  been 
Bubjected  to  an  intense  heat  were  found  unchanged  beyond 
three  inches  from  the  surface. 

If  the  limestone  contains  much  argillaceous  or  siliceous 
matter  and  has  been  too  highly  heated,  it  is  found  to  con- 
tain glassy  masses  which  refuse  to  slake  ;  the  lime  is  then 
said  to  be  dead  burnt  or  overburnt  and  contains  silicates. 
If  the  lime  slakes  but  feebly  it  shows  that  It  contnina 
foreign  substances,  silica,  clay,  etc.,  and  is  then  ssiid  to  be 
a  poor  lime.  If  the  lime  combines  readily  with  water 
largely  increasing  its  volume  (2i  times),  evolves  much  heat, 
and  crumbles  to  a  fine  jxtwder,  it  is  said  to  be  rich  or  fat 
lime.  Air-slaked  lime,  is  that  slaked  by  the  moisture  from 
the  air.  The  process  is  necessarily  slow,  during  which  time 
the  lime  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  as  weU  as  water;  such 
lime  contains  frequently  one  half  its  weight  of  the  ca^ 
bonate. 

Calciom  Hydroxide;  Slaked  Lime;  Ca(OH)^  This  sub- 
stance  is  formed,  as  above  stated,  by  treating  fat  lime  with 

CaO  +  H,0  =  Ca(OHV 
The  hydroxide  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  its 
solubility  decreases  rapidly  as  the  temperature  increases. 
The  solution  is  used  in  the  laboratory  for  absorbing  and 
detecting  carbon  dioxide  in  gaaea.  It  is  readily  converted 
into  lime  by  the  action  of  heat. 
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Slaked  lime  is  used  for  numerous  and  important  pur- 
poses. Its  greatest  use  is  in  the  preparation  of  mortar,  and 
for  this  porpose  it  lias  been  used  from  time  immemorial. 
It  is  probably  one  of  the  first  chemical  compounds  artifi- 
cially prepared  by  man. 

Ordinary  mortar  is  made  by  mixing  together  slaked 
lime  and  Band.  The  hardening  of  mortar  is  due  to  the 
gradnal  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the  hydroxide  into  the. 
carbonate.  Not  only  does  the  mortar  harden,  but  the  whole 
forms  a  compact  layer,  attaching  itself  firmly  to  the  stones 
between  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  probable  that  the  silica 
also  in  time  combines  with  some  of  the  lime,  forming  a 
silicate  and  binding  the  whole  more  firraly  together. 

A  mortar  which  has  been  exposed  for  only  a  few  years 
contains  more  unaltered  hydroxide  than  one  of  longer  ex- 
posure ;  for  this  reason  structures  of  the  middle  ages  display 
more  solidity  than  more  recent  ones.  The  sand  in  mortar 
prevents  excessive  shrinkage  and  favors  the  penetration  of 
the  carbon  dioxide.  Unaltered  hydroxide  has  been  found 
in  mortars  of  the  Roman  era. 

Freshly  plastered  houses  are  often  uncomfortably  damp 
because  of  the  moisture  which  comes  from  the  walls.  The 
moisture  is  due  both  to  the  water  mechanically  mixed  with 
the  mortar,  and  to  that  set  free  chemically  by  the  conversion 
of  the  lime  into  the  carbonate  : 

Ca(OH),  +  CO,  =  CaCO,  +  H,0. 
The  hardening  of  the  mortar  and  the  drying  of  the  walls 
can  be  hastened  by  burning  coke  in  open  grates  in  the 
dosed  rooms. 

Note.— At  SO*  F.  it  requires  800  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  one  part  of 
the  hydroxide  of  calciam,  and  at  813'  F.  it  requires  1500  parts  of  water  to 
dissolve  one  of  the  hydroxide ;  lime-water  accordingly  always  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate when  boiled. 

Aabydrons  Catdnm  Sulphate ;  CaSO..  This  Bubstaooe  exists  in  con- 
■idemble  abundance  in  nature,  occurring  as  a  native    mineral    called 
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aiibjdrite.  II  is  of  little  importance  and  caonot  be  applied  lo  the  uses 
which  make  the  hydrona  sulphate  so  valuable.  The  hydrous  sulphate  will 
now  be  deicril>ed. 

Hydrotu  Calcium  Sulphate;  Oypaum;  CaSO„2HtO.  This 
compound  is  met  with  in  considerable  abundance  id  nature, 
asd  the  many  different  varieties  are  included  under  the 
name  of  gypaum,  Gypaum  occurs  in  considerable  abun- 
dance in  natural  beds.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  being 
most  soluble  when  the  water  is  at  the  temperature  of  36°  C. 
(1  part  in  400).  It  is  this  substance  in  solution  which  pro- 
duces the  permanent  hardness  of  water  already  referred 
to. 

When  gypsum  is  heated  to  near  200°  C.  it  loses  three 
fourths  of  its  water, 

2CaS04,2H,0  =  {CaSO,)„H,0  +  3H,0, 

and  then  constitutes  plaster  of  Paris,  so  named -becaose 
obtained  in  large  quantities  from  quarries  near  that  city. 
When  the  plaster  of  Paris  is  ground  to  powder  and  mixed 
with  water  to  a  paste,  it  combines  with  the  water  to  repro- 
duce gypaum,  evolving  heat,  expanding,  and  rapidly  setting 
to  a  hard  mass.  If  the  gypaum  is  heated  to  above  200°  C, 
all  its  water  is  driven  off  and  it  loses  the  property  of  taking - 
it  up  rapidly  again.  Such  overbumt  gypsum  is  valueless 
for  the  use  to  which  the  ordinary  plaster  is  pnt. 

The  properties  of  the  plaster  give  it  many  usefnl  appli- 
cations. It  is  extensively  used  in  making  moulds  and 
casts,  statuettes,  copies  of  coins,  medals,  etc.,  for  the 
interior  finish  of  walls  and  ceilings,  and  for  the  plaster 
bandages  of  surgeons.  Ten  per  cent  of  lime  added  to  the 
plaster  accelerates  the  setting  and  increases  the  hardness. 
If  the  plaster  be  moistened  with  a  strong  solution  of  alum 
instead  of  water,  the  setting  is  delayed  and  allows  more 
time  for  manipulation. 

Stucco  consists  of  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  a  solution 
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of  glne  or  gelatine  ;  it  solidifies  more  slowly  and  becomes 
hard  enough  to  polish.  Stucco  may  be  given  different 
colors  by  mixing  with  various  metallic  oxides. 

When  plaster  of  Paris  is  exposed  to  moisture  it  regains 
part  of  its  water  and  accordingly  deteriorates  in  valua 

Plaster  of  Paris  (burnt  gypsum)  is  also  a  valuable  fer- 
tilizer, its  action  is  thought  to  be  due  to  its  power  of  ab- 
sorbing ammonia  and  volatile  compounds  of  ammonium, 
thus  rendering  them  more  available  for  plant-food. 

Calcium  Cbloiide;  CaCl,.  This  compound  is  obtained  as 
a  by-product  in  certain  chemical  operations.  It  may  be 
readily  obtained  by  acting  upon  pure  calcium  carbonate 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporating  the  residue  to 
crystallization.  The  powdered  crystals  mixed  with  snow 
or  ice  are  used  for  the  artificial  production  of  cold.  When 
the  chloride  has  been  highly  heated  (200°  C.)  it  is  very 
efficient  in  drying  gases,  and  thus  finds  frequent  use  in 
the  laboratory.  O-  '  c,  '  -  '    '     -  '    '  '  . 

Cftlcinin  Iloorida ;  CaF|.  This  substance  occurs  as  a  natural  tnineral 
aod  is  tbe  moat  important  source  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  already  described. 

Calciom  Snlphids ;  CaS.  Tliis  compound  has  tbe  property  of  phos- 
phorescing after  exposure  to  light,  like  barium  aulpbide.  It  is  one  of  the 
ooDStitueots  of  certain  himinous  paints.  Tbe  ptaosphoresceuce  is  not  due 
to  oxidation,  since  it  is  shown  in  a  specimen  that  has  been  liermetically 
sealed  for  more  than  a  century.  It  is  now  belieTod  that  the  phosphores- 
cence is  due  to  impurities,  and  that  chemically  pure  sulphide  does  not 
show  it 

Other  Compoonds  of  Calcium.  There  are  many  other  compounds  and 
salts  of  calcium,  tbe  most  common  of  wliich  are  tbe  phosphates  and  tbe 
silicates.  Certain  of  these  sk  natural  minerals,  and  are  of  great  impor- 
tauoe  in  economic  mineralogy  and  geology. 

Beaction  of  Caloiom  Salts.  Solutions  of  calcium  salts  give 
a  white  precipitate  with  alkaline  carbonates,  insoluble  in 
excess  of  the  carbonate  but  decomposed  by  nitric  acid. 
They  give  white  precipitates  with  soluble  oxalates,  lusolu- 
ble  in  acetic  acid. 
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HAONESIITK;  Hg". 


OooQirence.  Magnesium  ia  not  found  native,  bat  occurs 
widely  distributed  as  a  constituent  of  many  minerals.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  the  carbonates  and  silicates  of 
magnesium,  more  or  less  pure.  Serpentine  and  talc  are 
examples  of  the  latter  and  dolomite  of  the  former.  Dolo- 
mite is  a  double  carbonate  of  calciam  and  magnesium.  It 
occurs  in  immense  beds  and  forms  entire  mountain  masses. 

Preparation,  Propertiei,  and  TTui.  The  metal  is  now  excla- 
sively  prepared  by  the  electrolytic  decomposition  of  the  fused 
and  dehydrated  native  camallite,  KCl,MgCl„6H,0.  It  is  a 
silver-white  metal,  is  malleable,  but  is  ductile  at  only  high 
temperature.  It  is  pressed  into  wire  in  a  semi-fluid  state, 
and  afterward  flattened  into  ribbon,  in  which  form  it  is  gen- 
erally used.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.76.  It  melts  at  a  little 
below  red  heat,  and  is  easily  volatilized.  In  dry  air  it  re- 
tains its  lustre,  bat  in  moist  air  it  soon  becomes  covered 
with  a  gray  coating  of  oxide,  which  prevents  further  action. 

In  the  form  of  ribbon  or  wire  it  takes  fire  in  the  air  a 
little  above  a  red  heat,  and  bums  with  great  brilliancy,  pro- 
ducing the  oxide  (MgO).  To  insure  the  combustion  the 
nnbumed  portion  must  be  kept  in  the  flame  of  the  burning 
part  or  in  contact  with  other  flame.  There  are  lamps  spe- 
cially constructed  to  accomplish  these  results. 

The  magnesium  flame  gives  a  continuous  spectrum, 
which  is  rich  in  chemical  rays  (rays  of  great  refrangibility). 
Because  of  this  property  the  light  may  be  used  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  in  the  absence  of  sunlight.  For  photo> 
graphic  purposes  it  has  recently  been  largely  superseded 
by  electric  light.  It  is  still  used  extensively  for  signal- 
lights,  and  in  flash-light  cartridges  for  instantaneous  pho- 
tography. 

Magaeiia;  HgO.  This  is  the  only  oxide  of  magnesium. 
It  is  always  produced  when  magnesium  is  burned  in  air. 
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It  is  a  white  light  powder,  infusible  except  at  the  highest 
temperatures,  and  almost  insolable  in  water.  It  is  a  strong 
base  and  nentalizes  acids  in  the  most  complete  manner, 
thoQgh  alkalinity  is  not  shown  by  the  taste.  The  oxide 
finds  frequent  use  in  medicine.  On  acconnt  of  its  Infnsi- 
bility  it  is  largely  used  in  making  cmcibles,  cupels,  and 
fire-bricks.  For  these  manufacturing  purposes  it  is  ob- 
tained by  roasting  natural  magnesium  minerals. 

■a^niam  Sulphate ;  HgSOi;  Epiom  Saiti.  The  magnesium 
sulphate,  the  form  known  as  Epsom  salts,  occurs  in  many 
mineral  waters.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Epsom 
spriogs  in  England.  It  is  abundant  in  Hunyadi  water. 
This  salt  was  formerly  prepared  by  acting  upon  dolomite 
(double  carbonate  of  calcium  and  magnesium)  with  sul- 
pburic  acid.  The  calcium  sulphate  produced,  being  very 
insoluble,  is  easily  separated  from  the  magnesium  sulphate. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  commercial  sulphate  is 
now  prepared  from  the  native  sulphate  of  the  Stassforth 
aalt-beds.  By  exposing  this  native  and  nearly  insoluble 
salt  to  the  action  of  water  it  is  converted  into  the  soluble 
Epsom  salts.  The  sulphate  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
purgative,  and  largely  as  warp-sizing  in  the  cotton  trade. 

The  compoaitioD  of  Epsom  salts  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
UgSOt,7HiO.  Of  this  water,  six  molecules  are  removed  at  ISO*  C,  while 
the  remaiuiog  one  is  driven  off  at  200°  C.  The  native  salt  of  the  SlABsfurili 
beds  called  Kieaerite  has  the  composition  MgSOi,H|0. 

Other  Componnda  of  Magneainm.  There  are  many  other  compounils 
of  magDesium,  among  which  ma;  by  mentioned  the  chloride  (MkGIi)  and 
the  faydroiide  Mg  (OH)t.  The  former  occurs  in  many  natnral  waters  and 
is  an  important  source  of  the  metal.  The  hydroxide  is  mnch  used  in  Europe 
tor  extracting  sugar  from  molasses. 

The  carbonate  occurs  as  a  natural  mineral,  magnesite,  and  the  silitate 
oocnrs  in  talc,  terpentine,  mica,  and  several  other  minerals.  The  phos- 
phate of  magnesium  is  present  in  small  quantities  in  bones  and  in  certain 
sseda.    The  borate  also  occnia  io  natuie. 
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OoenrrenM.  Native  zinc  has  been  reported  from  a  few 
places  (South  Africa,  AuBtralia,  and  Alabama)  but  the 
reports  lack  verification.  If  found  at  all  in  the  free  state  it 
is  in  very  small  quantity.  It  occurs  quite  abundantly  as  a 
constituent  of  certain  natural  compounds,  the  moat  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  common  ores  of  zinc ;  zinc  oxide, 
ZnO  ;  zinc  carbonate,  ZnCOs;  zinc  sulphide,  ZnS. 

The  miDer&logical  names  for  these  ores  are  for  the  oiide,  zincite  ;  (or 
the  carbonate,  smithBonlte  or  calamioe  ;  and  for  the  sulphide,  zinc  blende  or 
sphalerite. 

METALLDROT   OF   ZINC. 

The  extraction  of  zinc  from  its  ores  is  simple  in  principle, 
but  owing  to  certain  properties  of  the  metal,  its  reduction 
requires  distinctive  arrangements.  Zinc  is  fusible  and 
volatile  at  such  moderate  temperature,  and  so  readily  com- 
bustible in  air,  that  its  ores  cannot  be  reduced  like  those 
of  the  other  common  metals,  in  an  open  furnace  ;  in  such 
furnace  the  zinc  would  be  volatilized  and  burned. 

If  the  ores  to  bensed  for  the  extraction  of  the  metal  are 
the  carbonate  and  sulphide,  they  are  first  converted  into 
the  oxide.  To  accomplish  this  the  carbonate  is  calcined  to 
expel  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  sulphide  is  roasted 
for  several  honrs  with  continual  stirring,  during  which  the 
sulphur  is  oxidized  to  sulphur  dioxide  and  passes  off.  In 
each  case  the  ore  is  left  in  the  form  of  zinc  oxide. 

The  extraction  of  the  metal  from  the  zinc  oxide  is  ac- 
complished by  heating  it  vrith  charcoal  in  specially  con- 
structed vessels  of  fire^jlay.  The  retorts  are  connected 
with  suitable  receivers  of  the  same  or  different  material,  in 
which  the  zinc  is  collected.  The  carbon  removes  t^e 
oxygen  from  the  ore,  forming  carbon  monoxide,  which 
escapes.  The  zinc  volatilizes  and  is  condensed  in  the 
receiver,  the  reaction  being 

ZnO-HC  =  Zn-|-CO. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  before  the  receivers 
have  become  hot,  the  zinc  deposits  as  a  fine  powder,  Itnown 
as  zinc-dust.  This  dust  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent  and  is 
used  in  the  arts  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory.  As  the  pro- 
cess progresses,  the  zinc  collects  in  drops  and  then  in  the 
liquid  state  and  is  removed  at  stated  intervals.  The  zinc 
obtained  from  the  condensers  is  usually  impure,  containing 
small  quantities  of  the  other  metals,  lead  being  the  most 
frequent  imparity.  For  purification,  the  spelter  is  remelted 
and  the  lead  separated  by  virtue  of  its  great  specific 
gravity. 

In  some  of  the  modem  furnaces  the  carbonate  is  intro- 
duced into  the  retorts  without  previous  calcining  ;  the  car- 
bon dioxide  is  driven  off  long  before  the  temperature  of 
reduction  is  reached  in  the  retort. 

There  are  otber  methods,  employed  for  extracting  zinc  from  the  poorer 
varieties  of  ore.  They  may  be  iocladed  under  the  term  "  wet"  processes 
and  are  not  suitable  for  description  here. 

Properties  of  Zinc.  Zinc  is  a  bluish-gray  metal  of  well- 
known  appearance ;  it  is  a  little  lighter  than  iron,  the 
specific  gravity  being  about  7.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances zinc  is  brittle,  but  between  120°  and  150"  C.  it  is 
malleable  and  may  be  rolled  and  hammered ;  after  such 
treatment  it  retains  its  malleability  when  cold.  At  200°  C. 
zinc  again  becomes  brittle. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  zinc  was  only  used 
to  form  alloys,  because,  prior  to  that  time,  the  manner  of 
making  it  malleable  was  not  known.  At  a  bright-red  heat 
zinc  boils  and  volatilizes,  and,  if  air  be  admitted,  bums  with 
a  bluish-green  light,  producing  zinc  oxide. 

Zinc  is  soon  tarnished  in  moist  air,  becoming  coated 
with  the  oxide,  which  is  gradually  converted  into  a  basic 
carbonate.  The  coating  tends  to  protect  the  zinc  from  , 
other  action  and  renders  it  more  durable.    Commercial  zino 
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ia  readily  acted  upon  by  dilute  acids  and  at  tUe  boiling 
temperature  decomposes  water. 

pure  sine  is  not  attacked  b;  boiling- (rater,  Hnd  is  acarcel;  affected  b; 
either  dilute  or  concentrated  hydrocblorio  or  BDlphnric  acid.  Nitric  acid 
and  the  alfcaliea  attack  pure  zinc.  Impure  zinc  amalgamated  vith  mer- 
cury resists  the  action  ot  the  acids  just  as  does  the  pure  lino. 

Uk*  of  Zine.  Zinc  is  one  of  the  highly  useful  metals. 
On  account  of  its  greater  durability  it  is  largely  used  to 
coat  iron.  Iron  coated  with  either  zinc  or  tin  is  commonly 
said  to  be  galvanized.  Zinc,  while  it  lasts,  acts  more  per- 
fectly than  tin ;  when  tin  is  used,  the  protection  is  effective 
only  so  long  as  the  surface  of  the  tin  is  unbroken.  As  soon 
as  the  iron  is  exposed,  the  oxidation  proceeds  more  rapidly 
than  if  the  tin  were  not  there.  A  coating  of  zinc  protects 
ao  long  as  the  zinc  lasts.  The  difference  in  the  action  ot 
these  two  metals  is  due  to  their  different  electrical  relations 
to  iron.  By  the  above  use  of  zinc,  its  durability  ia  com- 
bined with  the  great  strength  of  iron. 

The  coating  of  iron  plates  with  zinc  is  accomplished  by 
producing  a  chemically  clean  surface  on  the  iron  and  then 
dipping  it  into  melted  zinc.  To  accomplish  this,  the  sur- 
face of  the  melted  zinc  is  covered  with  sal-ammoniac,  which 
prevents  the  bad  effects  which  would  result  from  the  zinc 
oxide  there  formed.* 

Zinc  melts  at  a  low  temperature  and  its  castings  take  a 
sharp  impression  of  the  mould.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
used  for  many  structural  purposes  where  ornament  rather 
than  strength  is  considered.  It  has  thus  found  general 
application  in  some  countries  for  the  preparation  of  statu- 
ettes, monuments,  and  other  objects  of  beauty  ;  these  can 
be  bronzed  or  given  any  desired  color.  The  recent  process 
of  photo-engraving  consumes  a  considerable  quantity  of 

*The  Ml-ammoDlRC  (NH,C1)  dissolvei  Eome  of  the  zinc,  forming  slno 
chloride  with  liberation  of  ammonia.  The  zinc  chloride  diaaolTee  the  slua 
oxide  and  preveolB  aoy  of  It  adhering  to  the  Iron. 
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specially  prepared  sheet-zinc.  Zinc  is  nsed  to  a  consider- 
able extent  for  roofing,  gatteiing,  and  in  electric  batteries. 
Ziaodust  is  nsed  industrially  and  in  the  laboratory  as  a 
reducing  agent. 

Zinc  forms  usefal  alloys  with  many  metals,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  brass  (copper  and  zinc)  and  Qeiman 
silver  (nickel,  zinc,  and  copper). 

Zinc  Oxide ;  ZnO.  Zinc  forms  but  one  oxide,  ZnO.  The 
oxide  occurs  as  a  red  mineral  zincite.  The  native  oxide  is 
only  used  as  an  ore  of  zinc.  The  artificial  oxide  is  formed 
by  the  combastion  of  zinc  in  air.  The  zinc  fumes  are  led 
into  condensing  chambers,  and  the  oxide  is  deposited  as  a 
powder.  It  is  a  white,  tasteless  powder  usually  called  ziitc 
white.  It  is  used  as  a  paint,  and  while  it  has  not  the  cover- 
ing power  or  body  of  white  lead,  it  does  not  change  color 
by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  sulphide  of 
zinc  being  white.  Zinc- white  is  also  used  in  pharmacy,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  glass. 

The  oxide  is  a  strong  base,  readily  acted  upon  by  acids,  formiog  salts 
isomorplioas  with  those  of  magnesium.  When  the  oitde  is  heated  it  turns 
fellow,  but  is  white  again  upon  cooling.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  very 
difficult  Ut  fuse.  The  oxide  may  be  formed  by  decomposing  the  artificial 
oarboDste  by  heat,  the  latter  being  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate by  meaus  of  an  alkaline  carbonate. 

Zino  Snlphate ;  White  Vitriol ;  ZaSO,.  The  sulphate  is  pre> 
pared  on  a  large  scale  by  roasting  the  native  sulphide  in 
air  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  The  sulphate 
formed  is  dissolved  out  with  water  and  crystallized.  The 
sulphate  has  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  is  used  medicinally 
as  an  emetic;  it  is  also  used  in  dyeing,  in  calico-printing, 
and  in  the  manufactare  of  varnishes. 

The  formuta  of  the  sulphate  is  ZnSO.  ,TH,0.  At  100°  C.  it  loses  all  the 
WRier  except  one  molecnte.  It  requires  a  much  higher  temperature  to 
expel  this  last  molecule. 

Zinc  Chloride ;  ZnCl^    The  chloride  is  prepared  by  acting 
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upon  zinc  or  zinc  oxide  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evapo- 
rating to  crystallization.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  its 
solution  will  dissolve  paper  and  cotton.  If  zinc  oxide  be 
dissolved  in  a  strong  solution  of  the  chloride,  the  solution 
will  dissolve  wool  and  silk. 

Burnett's  disinfecting  fluid  is  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride. 
It  absorbs  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia  and  other 
offensive  gases  resulting  from  putrefaction.  It  is  effective 
in  arresting  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances.    The  chloride  is  used  as  a  caustic  in  pharmacy. 

Other  Campoiuds  of  Zinc.  Of  the  other  compounds  of  zioc,  the  most 
important  are  the  carbonate  and  the  sulphide.  Their  occurrence  auO  \x&a 
as  ores  have  already  been  mentioned.  An  hydroxide  of  zinc,  Zd(OH)i  ,  is 
precipitated  whenever  alkaline  hydrates  am  added  to  solutions  of  zinc 
salts.     A  silicate  and  a  pbosphate  of  zinc  occur  as  natural  minerals. 

Beactioni  of  Zinc  Baits.  Caustic  potash,  soda,  and  ammo- 
nia give  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess.  Ammo- 
nium carbonate  gives  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  excess. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  gives  no  precipitate  with  solutions 
of  zinc  salts  when  free  mineral  acids  are  present.  With 
neutral  solutions,  or  with  salts  of  the  organic  acids  and 
zinc,  the  sulphide  of  hydrogen  gives  a  white  precipitate. 

Ammonium  sulphide  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  solu- 
tions of  zinc  salts,  insoluble  in  caustic  alkalies.  This  white 
sulphide  distinguishes  zinc  from  all  other  common  metals. 

CADMIUM. 

Cadmium  sulphide,  comparatively  pure,  has  been  found  jn  a  few  places, 
bat  only  iu  amall  quantities.  Cadmium  is  generally  present,  in  small 
quantities,  in  the  ores  of  zinc,  and  is  obtained  from  these  ores.  It 
is  more  volatile  than  zinc,  and  is  found  in  tbe  first  portion  of  the  dis- 
tillate that  passes  over  in  the  reduction  of  zinc  ores.  When  there  is 
sufficient  cadmium  present  with  the  zinc,  this  first  distillate  is  collected 
separately  for  the  extraction  of  the  cadmium. 

Cadmium,  in  its  volatility  and  chemical  properties,  resembles  zinc;  in 
appearauce  it  is  more  like  tin.  It  fuses  at  820*  C,  and  is  usefnl  for  mak- 
ing fusible  alloys.  ' 
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Of  the  compounds  of  cadmium  tlie  moat  important  ia  ttie  Bulphidt.  It 
may  be  prepared  by  the  addition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  a  Fioluliou  of 
a  cadmium  italt.  It  has  a  brilliant  lemon-yellow  shade,  and  is  much  used 
as  permanent  oil-  and  water-color. 

BKRYLLIUM. 
Beryllium  is  a  rare  metal,  whose  oxide  is  found  associated  with  silica 
and  alumina  in  the  different  forms  of  the  beryl.    The  metal  resembles 
magnesium;  its  specific  gravity  is  2.1. 

Ai.uHDrnH. 

Occurrence.  Aluminum  has  not  been  found  in  the  free 
state,  but  it  is  a  widely  distributed  constituent  of  many 
natural  mineral  compounds.  These  compounds  are  sim])le 
or  complex  silicates,  and  the  most  abundant  and  important 
are  clay,  felspar,  and  the  micas.  The  felspars  are  constitu- 
ents of  many  of  the  most  common  and  important  rocks, 
granite,  gneiss,  and  others.  By  the  natural  decomposition 
of  felspathic  rock  clays  of  varying  degrees  of  purity  result, 
the  purest  form  being  known  as  kaolin.  Pure  kaolin  is  a 
hydrated  silicate  of  aluminum.  Common  clay  is  kaolin 
mixed  with  sand  and  other  impurities,  and  colored  by  iron 
oxide.  Another  important  and  frequently  occurring  natural 
compound  containing  aluminum  as  a  constituent  is  cryolite, 
a  double  tluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminum.  Aluminum 
sulphate,  as  a  component  of  alum,  is  found  in  certain 
waters.  Aluminum  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  constitu- 
ents of  the  earth's  crust. 

Preparation  of  Alominom.  Aluminum  is  now  prepared 
mainly  by  electrolysis ;  especially  is  this  the  method  in  this 
country.  A  powerful  electric  current  is  sent  through  a 
bath  of  cryolite  (a  double  fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminum) 
in  which  aluminum  oxide  (AI,Oi)  is  dissolved.  The  metal 
is  deposited  at  the  cathode,  the  cryolite  being  kept  fused 
by  the  heat  of  the  current.  The  alumina  used  is  artificially 
prepared. 
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tJalil  recently  atuminum  was  prepared  by  redaoingUiedoiibleelilMidi 
of  ttlomiDiim  and  Bodinm  with  metallic  soditmi.  This  method  is  Mill  eat- 
ployed  to  a  certain  extent  in  Europe. 

An  electrical  process  for  making  ajnminam  alloy  is  used 
extensively  in  this  country  (Cowles'  process).  In  this  pro- 
cess the  aluminnm  oxide  is  mixed  with  carbon  and  the  mass 
subjected  in  a  furnace  to  the  passage  of  a  strong  current  of 
electricity.  Under  the  intense  heat  the  oxide  is  reduced, 
bat  to  collect  the  metal  in  a  single  fluid  mass,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  add  copper  or  iron  to  the  charge  of  the  furnace, 
the  alloys  of  these  metals  being  then  obtained. 

Fropertiei  ani  Uhi  of  Alnminum.  Aluminum  is  a  remark- 
able metal  in  that  its  specific  gravity  is  2.66,  yet  it  possesses 
many  of  the  properties  of  the  most  useful  metals.  It  is 
a  white  metal  not  acted  Qpon  by  dry  or  moist  air  at  the 
common  temperature.  It  is  very  sonorous  and  has  great 
tensile  strength.  It  is  ductile  and  malleable  and  can  be 
beaten  into  leaf  like  gold  and  silver,  but  it  requires  fre- 
quent annealing  during  the  operation.  It  is  a  good  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  electricity.  It  fuses  at  CSS"  C.  and  con- 
tracts upon  solidifying. 

At  high  temperature  it  uildizes  in  the  air,  and  in  the  form  of  foil  will 
bnm  in  the  air.  Water  and  steam  at  high  temperature  act  upon  it.  Nitric 
acid  scarcely  acts  upon  it  at  all  nor  does  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Strong  sul- 
phuric and  hydrochloric  acids  act  readily  upon  it.  Organic  acids  do  not 
aSect  it  nor  is  it  acted  upon  by  mercury. 

As  the  price  of  aluminum  falls  its  use  is  constantly  ex- 
tending. In  some  countries  many  of  the  soldiers'  equip- 
ments are  made  of  this  metal  (cooking  utensils,  canteens, 
spoons,  others  parts  of  the  mess-outfit,  buckles,  etc.).  It 
has  been  experimented  with  for  similar  use  in  our  service. 
A  considerable  quantity  is  employed  in  Germany  for  car- 
tridge cases  to  contain  smokeless-powder,  aluminum  being 
much  less  rapidly  corroded  than  copper.  It  is  found  admir- 
ably adapted  for  certain  surgical  apparatus  (tubes,  suture- 
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wire,  aupports,  etc.)  It  can  also  be  used  to  replace  the 
more  costly  platinum  in  electric  batteries. 

In  addition  to  these  uses  of  the  pure  metal,  it  is  used  as 
an  alloy.  The  alloy  with  80  parte  of  copper  (aluminum 
bronze)  approaches  steel  in  strength.  Other  alloys  of  it 
are  very  strong  and  yet  light.  For  engineering  and  sur- 
veying instmmenta  the  strong  light  alloys  are  admirably 
adapted. 

Aluminnin  Sulphate;  Al^CSO,),,  Aq.  This  salt  may  be 
prepared  by  acting  upon  aluminum  hydrate  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  evaporating.  The  sulphate  is  prepared  upon  the 
eommercial  scale  by  acting  upon  clay  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Clays  (the  hydrated  silicates  of  aluminum)  differ  in  their 
availability  for  the  preparation  of  the  sulphate.  Bauxite 
is  a  variety  of  clay  largely  used  for  the  purpose  in  England 
and  in  France.  It  is  more  easily  acted  upon  by  the  acid, 
but  contains  more  iron  than  China  clay,  or  kaolin. 

The  sulphate  is  largely  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
the  alums,  which  are  next  to  be  described.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
presence  of  this  compound  in  the  alums  that  gives  them 
their  industrial  uses.  The  common  alum  (double  sulphate 
of  aluminum  and  potassiom)  is  preferable  to  the  single  sul- 
phate for  such  uses  because  its  crystalline  form  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  adulterate;  besides  it  is  cheaper  to  pre- 
pare. 

Alum:  Double  Snlpliate  of  Alvmiaiun  and  PotaaBinm ;  AlX(80,)t. 
Common  alum  is  one  of  the  most  important  artificial  com- 
poands  of  aluminum.  This  compound  may  be  prei)ared  by 
mixing  solutions  of  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and  alu- 
minum  and  evaporating  to  crystallization. 

Alum  is  generally  prepared  in  one  of  two  ways :  1st. 
By  acting  upon  clay  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  by 
which  aluminum  sulphate  is  formed.  Solution  of  this  sul- 
pliate  and  that  of  potassium  sulphate  are  then  mixed  In 
proper  proportions  and  evaporated  to  crystallization.    2d. 
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From  alam  shale,  which  is  a  shale  impregnated  with  small 
crystals  of  iron  pyrites.  It  also  often  contains  bituminons 
matter  sufficient  to  make  it  combustible.  If  the  shale  itself 
is  not  combustible  it  is  mixed  with  some  coal  and  made 
into  long  heaps.  The  piles  of  shale  are  then  lighted  and 
undergo  a  smothered  combustion,  which  results  in  the 
formation  of  the  sulphates  of  aluminum  and  iron.  These 
sulphates  are  dissolved  out  and  mixed  with  solution  of 
potassium  chloride,  when  double  decomposition  takes  place 
between  the  iron  and  potassium  salts  with  the  formation 
of  potassium  sulphate  and  iron  chloride.  By  evaporatioa 
the  alum  crystallizes  from  the  solution.*  The  action  in  the 
shale  heap  consists  in  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  pyrites  with 
the  formation  of  iron  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid.  The 
sulphuric  acid  attacks  the  clay,  forming  aluminum  sulphate. 
In  some  cases  with  certain  shales  this  action  takes  place 
by  mere  exposure  to  the  air  without  any  combustion. 

A  considerable  amount  of  alum  is  also  made  from  the 
natural  mineral  ahinite.  This  substance  may  be  considered 
as  a  basic  alum  with  more  alumina  than  the  common  alum. 
By  calcining  and  treating  with  water,  common  alum  is  dis- 
solved out,  or  by  acting  upon  the  alunite  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  adding  the  proper  amount  of  potassium  sulphate. 
The  alunite  may  be  considered  as  a  componnd  of  one  molecule  oC 
aofajdrous  alum  and  one  of  alutninam  hydroxide ;  it  may  then  be  repre- 
sented b;  the  formula,  AlE(SO,)i.  Al(OH)i. 

Ammonium  Alam.  Ammonium  sulphate  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  potassium  salt  in  the  preparation  of  alum, 
with  the  production  of  ammonium  alum  iastead  of  potash 
alum.  The  two  salts  are  entirely  similar,  except  that  the 
first  contains  the  radical  NHi  instead  of  K.  This  alum  is 
manufactured  at  certain  places  where  the  ammonium  snl- 

*  Potassium  sulphate  may  be  used  iusiesd  of  ihe  cliloride,  but  if  ibere  lie 
much  ferric  sulphate  an  iron  slum  is  formed  which  is  isouiorphous  with  snd 
GODlainlnalea  the  polBBaiiim  alum. 
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phate  is  cheaper  than  the  potassium  salt.  The  ammonium 
salt  answers  equally  as  well  as  the  potassium  salt  in  the 
most  important  applications  of  alum.  At  one  time  in  Eng- 
land large  quantities  of  this  alum  were  made. 

Alum  is  very  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  pig- 
ments, as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  in  paper- 
making,  in  clarifying  water,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
leather.  Burnt  alum,  which  is  used  medicinally,  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  common  alum  to  a  dull-red  heat,  driving 
off  the  water  of  crystallization. 

Alomina;  Alamlnnin  Oxide;  AlfO,.  Alumina  is  found  in 
nature  as  corundum,  a  mineral  next  to  diamond  in  hard- 
ness. Emery  is  an  impure  form  of  alumina.  The  ruby  and 
sapphire  are  composed  of  nearly  pure  alumina. 

Alumina  may  be  artificially  prepared  by  strongly  heating  ammonium 
alum;  tbe  alumina  is  left  as  a  wbite  insoluble  poirder.  Alumina  is  a  very 
weak  base,  so  that  irs  salts  may  exhibit  acid  properties. 

Alnnuanm  Hydroxide;  A1,(0H)«.  If  solutions  of  aluminum 
salts  (alum  may  be  used)  be  treated  with  ammonia  or  an 
alkaline  carbonate,  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  of  the 
hydroxide  is  formed,  which  may  be  dried  to  a  soft,  friable 
mass.  This  hydroxide  has  a  very  powerful  attraction  for 
organic  matter,  and  when  digested  with  solutions  of  vege- 
table coloring  matters  it  combines  with  and  carries  down 
the  coloring  matters,  leaving  the  liquid  clear,  if  the  hydrox- 
ide be  in  suflScient  quantity.  The  compounds  resulting 
from  the  combination  of  the  hydroxide  and  the  coloring 
matters  are  called  lakes.  The  fibres  of  cotton  may  be  im- 
pregnated with  the  hydroxide  and  can  then  be  permanently 
dyed.  The  aluminum  compound  has  affinity  both  for  the 
fibre  and  the  coloring  matter.  Bodies  thus  used  to  fix  the 
coloring  matters  are  called  mordants,  hence  the  use  of  alu- 
minum salts  as  mordants.  Other  salts  of  aluminum  have 
this  property,  and  it  will  be  again  noticed. 
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Othsr  Oompoimds  of  Alwmiii*.  The  Bilicates  of  alnmiDnm  form  a 
large  and  imporUot  class  of  minerals  as  already  stated.  Among  the  )«■ 
important  oomponnds  of  this  element  are  the  chloride,  fluoride,  and  lol- 
pbide. 

OTHER  METALS   OF  THE  ALUHINUH   GROUP. 

ThalUnm.  This  element  was  discoxered  in  1861  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope.  Its  discovery  was  among  the  first  applications  of  the  spee- 
troscopic  method.  Thallium  resembles  lead  in  its  physical  propertiM,  in 
the  character  of  its  sulphide,  and  of  its  haloid  salts.  It  resembles  tlw 
alkali  metals  in  the  solubility  of  its  hydroxide  and  carbonate.  Its  chloride 
ia  nearly  Insoluble,  in  which  it  is  related  to  silver,  hut  because  of  the  rel^ 
tion  between  its  properties  and  its  atomic  weight,  it  is  classed  with  the 
aluminum  group.  None  of  its  compounds  have  foond  useful  applicatitn. 
Thallium  sails  are  poisonous  and  impart  a  green  color  to  flame. 

Gallium  and  iodium  are  generally  found  accompanying  the  ores  of  liiw 
and  are  obtained  from  this  source.  Neither  the  metab  nor  their  salts  have 
found  any  important  applications. 

The  other  metals  of  the  aluminum  group,  falling  in  the  odd  series,  an 
the  rare  elements  scandium,  yttrium,  lanthanium,  ytterbrium.  The  im- 
portance of  these  bodies  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a  deBcriptJon  here. 

mOH;  Fe":  56.6. 

Ooonrrenm.  Iron  is  the  most  usefal  of  the  metals.  It  ib 
only  rarely  found  in  the  metallic  or  pare  state.  Metallic 
iron  is  Qsaally  the  chief  constitaent  of  meteorites,  tboee 
metallic  masses  which  occasionally  fall  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Meteorites  generally  contain  several  other  ele- 
ments, among  which  are  nickel,  cobalt,  and  chromiam. 
Meteorites  weighing  as  much  as  twenty  tons  have  been 
found.  Native  iron  has  also  been  found  disseminated  in 
grains  and  in  large  masses  throagh  certain  igneous  rocks. 

As  a  conatdtuent  of  natural  compounds  iron  is  very 
widely  diffused.  It  can  be  detected  in  nearly  all  rocks,  in 
many  minerals,  and  is  present  in  the  coloring  matter  of 
common  clays  and  soils.  The  oxides,  carbonate,  and  sul- 
]>hide  of  iron  are  found  abundantly  and  constitute  the 
ores  of  iron. 
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ORES    OF    IRON. 

Ores  of  a  metal  are  those  natural  compoands  which 
are  worked  to  obtain  the  metal.  The  ores  of  iron  are  the 
following : 


Chemks]  Nuns. 

CoDunOD  or  MlMnl  Nunc. 

Ferric  oxide  or 
Iron  sesquioxide, 
Ferroeo- ferric  oxide, 
Ferric  bydrate. 

J  Eeem&tite  or 

]  Specular  iron  ore. 
Magnetic  oxide  or  magnetite, 
Limonite  or  brown  biematite, 

JFe,0.. 
Fe.O,. 
8Fe.0.,aH,0. 

Ferroufl  carbonate, 

Spathic  ere  jS*^^^S^7« 
Iron  pyrilei. 

j  FeCO.. 
FeS.. 

These  ores  frequently  contain  impurities.  The  spathic 
when  mixed  with  clay  is  known  as  clay  ironstone,  when 
with  bituminous  matter  it  is  called  blackband.  Other  Im- 
purities are  often  present  which  muat  be  wholly  or  partially 
removed  in  the  manufacture.  Compounds  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  are  common,  and  are  very  objectionable  in  the 
ores.  Pyrites  is  seldom  used  as  an  iron  ore,  but  is  more 
generally  worked  for  the  sulphar. 

HBTALLUROT   OF   IRON. 

This  important  branch  of  industry  usually  consists  of 
two  distinct  operations.  1st.  The  production  from  the  ores 
of  a  fusible  carbide  of  iron  (cast  iron).  2d,  The  conversion 
of  the  cast  iron  into  pure  iron  (wrought  or  bar  iron).  Iron 
is,  however,  made  direct  from  the  ore. 

Cait  or  Pig  Iron.  Cast  iron  is  made  by  subjecting  the 
ores  of  iron  to  the  action  of  redacing  agents  in  a  blast  fur- 
nace, but  certain  classes  of  ores  often  undergo  a  preliminary 
treatment  before  being  introduced  into  the  blast  furnace- 
Preliminary  Treatment  of  Orel.  This  treatment  consists  in 
sorting  the  ore,  breaking  it  into  fragments  of  the  required 
size,  and  subjecting  it  to  a  calcination  or  roasting  process. 
The  effects  of  the  calcination  are:  1st.  To  drive  off  water 
when  present  in  too  lai^e  quantity.    2d.  To  drive  off  sul- 
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phur,  arsenic,  and  other  volatile  impurities.  3d.  To  drive 
off  carbon  dioxide  from  spathic  ores  and  remove  carbon* 
aceous  matter  from  the  blackband  wlien  there  is  an  ex- 
cessive amount  and  convert  them  into  ferric  oxides.  4th. 
To  leave  the  ore  in  more  porous  and  in  better  condition 
for  the  action  of  the  reducing  agents  in  the  furnace. 

This  preliminary  treatment  is  seldom  applied  to  the 
hfematite  and  magnetic  ores  unless  they  contain  impurities. 
The  calcination  of  the  ore  is  often  accomplished  in  open 
heaps  or  in  rectangular  chambers,  but  in  the  most  modem 
method  the  calcining  is  conducted  in  large  circular  kilns, 
the  ore  and  fuel  being  charged  in  at  the  top,  the  process 
being  continuous. 

The  Fnmace.  The  furnaces  in  which  the  ore  is  reduced 
differ  somewhat  in  form  and  size,  depending  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  ore  and  fuel  employed.  The  capacity  of  fur- 
naces varies  from  16,000  to  50,000  cubic  feet,  the  best 
modem  furnaces  having  between  20,000  and  30,000.  The 
height  varies  from  40  to  100  feet,  the  most  recent  fnrnaces 
being  not  over  86  feet.  Pig.  10  shows  a  section  of  a  modem 
American  furnace,  being  that  of  one  of  the  furnaces  of  the 
Edgar  Thompson  works.  This  figure  also  illnstrates  the 
manner  in  which  furnaces  are  now  supported,  upon  an  iron 
frame  resting  upon  piers.  The  furnace  is  jacketed  through- 
out with  plates  of  iron  or  steel  riveted  together ;  it  is  lined 
with  fire-brick,  these  being  surrounded  by  common  brick 
or  stone.  Id  nearly  all  modem  blast  furnaces  the  top  of 
the  furnace  is  closed  by  some  such  arrangement  (cop  and 
cone)  as  is  shown  in  the  figure.  This  serves  to  prevent  the 
esca{>e  of  the  gas  from  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  for  the 
better  distribution  of  the  ore,  fuel,  etc.,  charged  in  at  the 
top. 

The  heated  gases  are  drawn  off  at  the  top  by  large  pipes 
which  lead  from  the  furnace  near  the  top,  above  the  stock- 
line;  these  pipes  are  known  as  down-comers.   The  gases  are 
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nsed  as  a  source  of  heat  for  the  air  fed  to  the  furnace  and 
for  other  purposes.  Heated  air  is  forced  into  the  furnace 
through  delivering  tubes  called  tuyere-pipes,  one  of  which 
is  shown  at  T  in  the  figure.  The  temperature  of  the  tuyere- 
pipe  is  kept  down  by  causing  water  to  circulate  through  a 
'truncated  cone  which  surrounds  it.  Arrangements  are  al- 
ways connected  with  the  furnace  for  delivering  the  re- 


quired quantities  of  raw  materials  at  the  top.  For  intro. 
dncing  the  materials,  the  top  of  the  furnace  is  entirely  or 
partially  surrounded  by  a  charging  gallery  and  the  mate- 
rials are  carried  up  by  some  form  of  hoist  or  lift,  unless  the 
furnace  is  so  situated  that  the  gallery  can  be  reached  by 
bridge  or  trestle  from  higher  ground.  The  slope  of  the 
furnace  is  that  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  best 
for  the  production  and  proper  distribution  of  the  required 
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temperatare  conditions,  and  for  the  proper  movement  of  the 
materials  chai:ged  into  the  furnace  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

The  Fuel.  The  fuels  nsed  in  blast  furnaces  are  coke, 
anthracite  coal,  charcoal,  and  in  certain  localities  some 
varieties  of  bituminous  coal. 

Bednction  of  the  Ore.  When  the  furnace  is  first  started 
it  is  said  to  be  blovm  in.  For  this  purpose  the  furnace  is 
charged  with  coke  or  coal,  with  wood  at  the  bottom.  A 
gentle  blast  is  first  employed  so  as  to  gradually  raise  the 
temperatare  and  to  produce  regular  expansion  in  drying. 
When  the  fuel  has  descended  by  burning  to  the  proper  dis- 
tance there  is  introduced  a  charge  of  the  iron  ore  mixed  with 
flnx  (usually  limestone),  when  the  latter  is  necessary.  Over 
this  is  placed  a  charge  of  fuel,  then  a  second  layer  of  ore 
and  flux,  and  so  on  in  alternate  layers  until  the  furnace  is 
full.  It  is  usually  several  months  before  a  full  charge  is 
employed  in  a  furnace.  The  principal  steps  in  the  reduc- 
tion in  a  coke  furnace  may  be  outlined  as  follows. 

The  hot  blast  from  the  tuy&re-pipes  gives  up  its  oxygen 
to  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  with  which  it  first  comes  in  coo- 
tact,  producing  carbon  dioxide.  The  carbon  dioxide  is 
very  quickly  decomposed  by  the  excess  of  red-hot  carbon, 
forming  carbon  monoxide,  so  that  at  a  very  short  distance, 
not  over  three  feet  from  the  tuyfere-pipes,  no  free  oxygen 
or  carbon  dioxide  is  found  in  the  ascending  blast.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  tuyeres  the  gaseous  current  is  com- 
posed of  about  one  third  carbon  monoxide  and  two  thirds 
nitrogen.  The  nitrogea  is  chemically  inert,  but  the  carbon 
monoxide  has  great  reducing  power,  and  as  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  descending  heated  iron  oxide  it  removes 
the  oxygen  from  the  oxide,  leaving  metallic  iron  and  form- 
ing carbon  dioxide.  This  change  takes  place  in  what  is 
called  the  upper  reducing  zone  of  the  fomace,  and  may  be 
approximately  stated  as  embracing  the  upper  third  of  the 
furnace. 
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JnBt  below  this  zone  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  limestone 
is  driven  off. 

The  lime,  clay,  sand,  and  other  impurities  of  the  gangne, 
together  with  the  metallic  iron  and  coke,  continue  the 
descent,  growing  hotter  and  hotter.  In  this  descent  below 
the  upper  zone  the  principal  and  most  important  action 
which  takes  place,  is  the  removal  of  some  of  the  carbon 
from  the  gaseons  carbon  monoxide  by  the  iron,  with  the 
production  of  carbon  dioxide  and  the  formation  of  iron 
carbide  or  cast  iron.  When  the  material  of  the  furnace 
has  descended  to  the  level  a  little  above  that  of  the  tay^re- 
pipes,  a  temperature  is  reached  at  which  the  silica  reacts 
npon  the  lime  and  other  bases,  producing  a  slag  composed 
of  fusible  silicates.  It  ia  in  this  region  of  the  furnace  that 
the  oxides  of  silicon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  are  reduced 
and  these  bodies  enter  the  iron.  The  iron  itself  here 
reaches  the  fusing-point,  and  the  entire  charge  is  fused  and 
flows  down  into  the  hearth,  settling  in  two  layers  beneath 
the  tuyere-pipes,  the  slag  on  top.  The  region  in  which 
the  oxides  of  silicon  and  phosphorus  are  reduced  and  the 
changes  just  referred  to  take  place,  is  frequently  called  the 
lower  reducing  zone.  For  convenience  in  description  we 
shall  call  the  region  between  the  upper  and  lower  reducing 
zones  the  middle  zone. 

There  is  an  upper  tap-hole  through  which  the  slag  is 
allowed  to  run  off.  The  iron  is  drawn  off  at  the  lower  hole 
at  stated  intervals.  The  slag,  which  has  about  six  times 
the  bulk  of  the  iron,  is  made  to  run  off  to  the  most  favor- 
able point  for  removal  from  the  vicinity  of  the  furnace. 
The  iron  runs  out  into  sand  or  iron  monlds,  forming  rough 
cylindrical  masses  weighing  about  one  hundred  pounds 
(called  pigs),  and  the  term  pig  iron  is  generally  used  as 
synonymous  with  iron  direct  from  the  furnace.  The 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  different  parts  of  a  coke 
furnace  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  assnming  the  iron 
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ore  to  be  magnetite,  this  being  the  form  to  which  all  the 
ores  pass  soon  after  entering  the  furnace,  then  in  the  upper 
ledacing  zone  the  reaction  is 

PcaO,  +  4C0  =  Fe,  +  4C0,; 
in  the  middle  zone  it  is 

Fes  +  SCO  =  FbsC  +  CO,; 
between  the  toy^res  and  the  lower  rednciug  zone  the  reac- 
tions are 

CO,  +  C  =  SCO  and  C  +  O,  =  C0^ 

The  description  above  given  for  reducing  ores  applies 
to  a  modem  coke  furnace.  When  other  fuel  is  used  the 
sha]>e  and  dimensions  of  the  furnace  are  usually  different 
and  the  reactions  occurring  in  the  furnace  are  somewhat 
differently  distributed.  By  the  use  of  selected  ores  and 
fuel,  and  by  special  treatment  in  particular  furnaces,  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  iron  are  under  considerable  con- 
trol. 

In  the  middle  zone,  as  Rbove  designated,  it  is  pretty  well  establiibed 
that  the  metallic  iron  takes  oxjgen  from  some  of  tbe  carbon  moDoiide, 
forming  iron  oiide  and  depositing  solid  carbon.  At  the  high  temperaiare 
of  the  lower  reducing  zone  tbe  solid  carbon  takes  an  active  part  in  rednc- 
iug the  oxides  of  silicon,  sulphnr,  and  phosphorus.  Some  able  antboritiei 
assign  much  importance  in  this  lower  zone  to  the  reducing  action  of  tli* 
metallic  cyanides  which  are  known  to  be  formed  in  the  vicinit;  of  tba 
tn;  ^re-pipes. 

Sla^  and  Flueg.  All  ores  contain  more  or  less  extrane- 
ous matter,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  the  iron 
from  these  impurities  unless  they  were  brought  to  a  liquid 
state.  The  extraneous  matter  after  fusion  constitutes  the 
slag.  If  the  impurities  of  the  ore  are  not  of  such  material 
as  will  fuse  at  the  temperature  of  the  furnace,  other  mate- 
rials are  added  to  bring  about  this  result;  the  added  mate- 
rial is  knownas^Ma;.  The  principle  which  governs  the  addi- 
tion of  the  ilux  is  that  complex  silicates  are  more  readily 
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fusible  than  simple  ones.  If  the  natural  matter  accompany- 
ing  the  ore,  usually  called  gangae,  be  clay  (silicate  of  alu- 
minum), limestone  is  added  as  a  flux.  This  provides  for 
the  fonuatioD,  at  the  temperature  of  the  furnace,  of  a  double 
silicate  of  calcium  and  aluminum,  which  is  more  fusible 
than  clay.  If  the  gaJigue  be  silica,  both  clay  and  limestone 
are  added,  the  object  being  in  each  case  to  form  fusible 
double  silicates  of  aluminum  and  calcium.  When  silica 
is  in  excess  in  the  slag  there  is  great  loss  of  iron  by  the 
formation  of  iron  silicate. 

It  may  in  general  be  stated  that  for  each  ton  of  iron 
produced  there  is  also  a  ton  of  slag,  and  the  balk  of  the 
slag  is  about  six  times  that  of  the  iron.  It  thus  becomes  a 
serious  problem,  in  many  places,  to  dispose  of  the  slag  pro- 
duced at  the  furnaces.  The  slag  is  removed  from  the  fur- 
nace in  the  most  expeditious  way,  and  this  of  coarse  de- 
pends upon  the  location  of  the  furnace.  It  is  often  drawn 
off  into  bogies  or  trucks  running  on  rails,  the  trucks  being 
so  arranged  that  the  blocks  of  slag  are  easily  removed  when 
solidified.  In  this  country  at  some  furnaces  side-tipping 
ladles  lined  with  lire-brick  are  used  to  receive  the  slag,  the 
ladle  being  mounted  on  trucks.  With  small  furnaces  the 
slag  is  usually  run  off  into  rough  sand  moulds,  from  which 
it  is  removed  when  sufficiently  cool. 

U«B  of  the  Slag.  Slag  has  been  used  for  macadamizing 
roads,  especially  when  suitable  stone  is  not  readily  obtain- 
able, and  for  ballasting  railways.  Cast  into  blocks  it  has 
been  used  for  breakwaters,  and  occasionally  for  founda- 
tions of  light  structures;  certain  slags  cast  under  proper 
conditions  have  been  used  for  paving-blocks  and  for  brick. 
The  granulated  slag,  which  is  produced  by  allowing  melted 
slag  to  trickle  into  water,  makes  a  good  brick  when  mixed 
with  one  eleventh  its  weight  of  lime  and  pressed  into  shape. 
This  slag  ground  to  fine  powder  and  mixed  with  lime 
yields  an  hydraulic  cement.    Slag-wool  or  mineral-wool  is 
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prodaced  by  blowing  a  jet  of  steam  into  the  melted  slag ; 
this  mineral^wool  is  non-inflammable  and  a  non-condactor 
of  heat. 

The  utilization  of  the  slag  is  accomplished  on  a  large  scale 
in  Germany,  both  in  the  prodaction  of  brick  and  cement 
In  1892  there  were  reported  in  that  country  ten  slag-cement 
factories  with  a  total  production  of  600,000  tons  of  cement 
Some  slag  cement  is  now  made  in  this  country.  The  slag 
mn  off  from  all  the  American  furnaces  during  some  of  the 
most  prosperous  years  would  cover  an  area  of  a  square  mile 
to  the  depth  of  eight  feet. 

Tumaoe  Oaies.  The  gases  which  are  led  off  from  the  top 
of  the  furnace  through  the  down-comer  pipes  besides  being 
hot  are  highly  inflammable.  They  consist  of  nitrogen 
(amounting  to  something  over  one  half  by  volume),  carbon 
monoxide  (about  one  fourth  by  volume),  and  carbon  di- 
oxide (about  one  fifth  by  volnme).  These  gases  are  con- 
dncted  oS  and  used  as  a  source  of  heat  for  generating 
power,  or  more  generally  for  heating  the  air  which  is  to  be 
fed  to  the  furnace.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  escaping 
gases  from  the  blast  furnace  are  conducted  into  suitable 
stoves  or  furnaces  where  the  proper  amount  of  air  is  ad- 
mitted for  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  monoxide.  The 
best  modem  stoves  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  closed  cham 
ber  containing  a  volnme  of  brickwork  so  arranged  as  to 
expose  a  large  absorbing  surface  to  the  heated  gasea  When 
the  absorbing  material  of  the  stove  has  become  heated  the 
furnace  gases  by  suitable  valves  are  shunted  to  another 
stove,  while  the  air  to  feed  the  furnace  is  driven  through  the 
first.  The  air  to  feed  the  blast-furnace  absorbs  the  heat 
given  out  by  the  gases  which  have  already  passed  throng 
the  heating  furnace.  In  this  way  the  temperature  of  the 
blast  can  be  raised  to  the  desired  extent.  The  blaat  fre- 
quently enters  the  tuyeres  at  the  temperature  of  800°  or  900° 
C,  and  under  a  pressure  of  from  five  to  twelve  pounds. 
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Borne  of  the  beet  clinmbtra  used  to  beat  [be  blast  coDtain  brick  so  piled 
u  to  expose  as  much  sarfHte  m  possible.  The  Whitwell  atove  ia  divided 
by  a  aeries  of  partition  walls  in  close  proiimity,  built  of  fire-brick.  The 
gasea  in  their  transit  tbroogh  the  ttoee  pass  one  wall  at  the  top  and  the 
next  at  the  bottom.  In  the  Cooper  store  hexagonal,  hoaeycoiubed  brick 
are  stacked  so  as  to  make  many  flaes  throtigh  which  the  hot  gasea  and 
air  altemateljr  pass. 

These  stoves  may  be  aeed  to  heat  gaseous  fuel  as 
well  as  the  air  for  its  combustion,  when  such  fuel  is  em- 
ployed. Gaseous  fuel  is  prepared  for  certain  operations  in 
a  maimer  similar  to  that  for  preparing  water  gas  and  by 
the  incomplete  combustion  of  carbon  ;  such  gaseous  fuel  ia 
generally  known  as  producer  gas  and  consists  mainly  of 
carbon  monoxide  or  of  this  with  hydrogen.  When  the 
producer  gas  and  the  air  for  its  combustion  are  both  raised 
in  temperature  by  passing  through  stoves,  and  the  stoves 
themselves  heated  by  the  products  resulting  from  the  com- 
bustion, it  constitutes  the  system  of  regeneraiim  firing. 
By  it  very  high  temperatures  can  be  obtained.  Regenera- 
tive filing  was  the  invention  of  Siemens. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  observed  that  the  blast  furnace  is 
f«d  at  the  top  with  solid  material,  ore,  flux,  and  fuel,  which  form  a 
continually  descending  oolamn.  It  is  fed  at  the  bottom  with  air,  which 
continually  passes  upward  in  an  ascending  current.  The  total  weight  of 
the  aacending  current  is  about  the  same  as  the  descending  column.  Some 
of  the  larger  American  furnaces  use  in  24  hours  550  tons  of  ore,  450  tons 
of  coal,  ISO  tons  of  limestone,  and  over  1000  tons  of  air.  Such  furnaces 
yield  about  one  ton  of  iron  for  each  ton  of  fuel. 

COMPOSITION   A.ND   PROPERTIES   OF   OAST  IRON. 

The  iron  direct  from  the  blast  furnace  is  generally 
designated  as  pig  iron ;  after  remelting  it  is  called  cast 
iron.  This  distinction  is  that  of  the  foundry  and  not  that 
of  the  laboratory.  Chemically,  pig  iron  is  a  particular 
variety  of  cast  iron.  Average  cast  iron  contains  from  90  to 
96  per  cent  of  iron  and  from  3  to  6  per  cent  of  carbon,  the 
Bg  constitnents   generally  consisting   of   silicon, 
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BalphuT,  phosphorus,  and  maoganese,  the  silicon  being 
the  most  abundant  of  these.  Of  these  iogredients  of  the 
cast  iron  tlie  carbon  and  sulphur  are  derived  from  the 
fuel,  the  silicon,  phosphorus,  and  manganese  from  the 
ore. 

The  two  varieties  of  cast  iron  most  generally  distin- 
guished are  the  white  and  gray.  These  varieties  are  based 
upon  the  condition  of  the  carbon  present  in  the  solid 
metal.  Fused  iron  dissolves  and  chemically  combines 
with  the  carbon,  and  if  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  carbon  is 
retained  in  combination  after  solidification,  the  metal  has 
an  almost  silvery  fracture  and  is  Icnown  as  white  iron. 
On  the  other  hand  if  a  portion  of  the  carbon  separates 
from  tlie  iron  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  minute  graphitic- 
like  crystals,  the  metal  will  have  a  dark  gray  color  due 
to  the  separated  carbon ;  this  form  is  the  grap  iron.  A 
variety  intermediate  between  these  two  is  called  mottled 
iron. 

The  difference  of  condition  of  the  carbon  in  the  white 
and  the  gray  iron  is  shown  when  specimens  of  each  are  dis- 
solved in  dilate  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the 
gray  iron  the  separated  carbon  remains  unaltered,  while 
in  the  white  the  constituent  carbon  passes  ofi  in  combina- 
tion with  hydrogen,  yielding  hydrocarbons,  often  observed 
by  their  disagreeable  odor. 

The  properties  of  the  two  varieties  of  iron  are  very  dif- 
ferent. The  white  iron  is  slightly  heavier,  is  much  harder, 
and  fuses  at  a  much  lower  temperature.  The  gray  iron  is 
soft  enough  to  be  cut  in  a  lathe,  and  is  more  fluid  when 
fused  than  the  white  and  is  therefore  better  for  casting. 

The  condition  of  the  carbon  in  the  iron  depends  partly 
upon  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  melted  metal,  and  partly 
upon  the  proportions  of  the  other  constitaents  present 
Pure  iron  fused  in  contact  with  carbon  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  nearly  five  per  cent  of  that  element,  but  the 
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amonnt  of  carbon  that  will  be  taken  up  depends  opon  the 
other  constituents  of  the  fused  iron.  Manganese  increases 
the  amount  of  the  carbon  dissolved  by  the  iron,  while  sili- 
con and  Bulphur  decrease  the  amount.  In  the  cooling  of 
the  melted  iron,  manganeee  and  snlphnr  t«nd  to  prevent 
the  separation  of  graphitic  carbon,  while  silicon  tends  to 
cause  this  separation ;  accordingly  white  iron  usually  con- 
tains less  silicon  than  gray. 

It  >nlpbnr  uid  mangancM  be  present  in  the  melted  iroo,  it  will  more 
Bkelj  solidify  u  white  iron.  The  effects  of  the  manganese  and  silicon  are 
the  same  both  upon  the  melted  and  ibe  cooled  metal,  but  ihe  sulphur  tends 
to  prevent  the  oombination  of  the  carbon  with  the  melted  iron,  and  to  cause 
it  to  combine  with  the  solid  iron.  Pbospboms  is  thought  to  prevent  the 
Kpuation  of  graphite,  but  to  a  lees  extent  than  snlpbur. 

The  condition  of  the  carbon  in  the  solid  iron  can  be 
materially  modiJied  by  the  rate  of  cooling.  Rapid  cooling 
prevents  the  separation  of  the  carbon  from  the  iron,  and 
slow  cooling  favors  the  separation ;  the  lirst  accordingly 
promotes  the  production  of  hard  white  Iron,  and  the  latter 
that  of  gray  iron.  Chill-casting  is  brought  about  by  virtue 
of  the  foregoing  facts.  Objects  cast  of  soft  gray  iron  may 
thus  be  made  very  hard  externally  by  rapid  cooling.  If 
any  particular  portion  of  a  casting  is  required  to  be  hard, 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  mould  is  made  of  a  good  con- 
ducting material  so  as  to  rapidly  cool  that  part.  When 
white  cast  iron  is  melted  and  cooled  very  slowly  it  becomes 
gray. 

The  minor  varieties  of  cast  iron  grade  into  each  other, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  specify  in  every  case  the  variety  to 
which  a  specimen  belongs.  For  commercial  purposes  there 
are  several  grades  of  cast  iron,  the  dark  gray  being  number 
1,  and  the  hardest  white  iron  being  number  8. 

Cast  iron  is  the  most  fusible  variety  of  iron.  It  is  neither 
malleable  nor  ductile  nor  can  it  be  tempered.  It  is  hard 
and  brittle,  as  already  stated ;  it  may  contain  as  much  as 
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seven  per  cent  of  other  elements.  Its  tensile  strength  is 
small  as  compared  with  wrought  iron  and  steel,  and  its 
application  for  constmctional  purposes  ia  mach  more  lim- 
ited  than  these  latter. 

WBOUGHT  IRON. 

Wrought  iron  may  be  defined  as  commercially  pure 
iron;  it  is  not  chemically  pure,  as  it  contains  something 
less  than  .15  per  cent  of  carbon,  with  minute  pr  iportions 
of  sulphur,  silicon,  and  phosphorus. 

Hannfactoie  of  Wrought  or  Malleable  Iron.  Wrought  iron 
is  now  made  by  two  processes:  Ist.  By  the  direct  process, 
directly  from  the  ore ;  2d.  By  the  indirect  process,  by  the 
purification  of  cast  iron.  The  indirect  method  is  that  most 
generally  followed  and  will  be  first  described.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  more  common  process,  known  as  the  puddling 
jyrocess,  will  be  given  first 

Paddling  The  puddling  is  conducted  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace,  in  which  cast  iron  is  subjected  to  a  purifying 
process,  the  carbon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  silicon,  etc.,  being 
oxidized  and  removed.  The  general  form  of  the  furnace 
used  is  shown  in  Fig.  11,  the  operation  being  conducted 
as  follows :  The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  furnace  bed  are 
covered  with  fettling,  consisting  of  slags  rich  in  iron  sili- 
cate, or  with  such  slags  mixed  with  iron  oxide.  Five  or 
six  cwt  of  pig  iron  are  charged  into  the  f  amace,  the  doors 
closed  and  the  drafts  turned  on.  When  the  iron  is 
melted  it  is  well  rabbled  or  stirred,  so  that  every  part  of  it 
is  brought  into  contact  vrith  the  oxide.  Very  soon  the 
iron  boils  violently  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  carbon 
monoxide.  After  the  boiUng  stage  the  metal  drops  or 
comes  to  nature  and  the  whole  mass  becomes  pasty.  Slag 
or  tap-cinder  is  drawn  off  during  and  at  the  end  of  die 
operation. 

The  silicon,  manganese,  and  phosphorus  are  separated 
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mainly  daring  the  melting  stage  and  pass  into  the  slag. 
Daring  the  boiling  of  the  iron  the  carbon  is  removed  and 
also  a  farther  portion  of  phosphoma.  The  snlphur  is 
mainly  eliminated  in  the  slag  in  the  form  of  iron  sulphide. 
The  pasty  iron  is  balled  up  by  the  puddler  into  masses 
weighing  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds,  which  are 
remoTed  from  the  furnace  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 


Fro.  11. 
steam-hammer.  The  hammering  presses  oat  the  slag  and 
causes  the  pasty  particles  of  iron  to  cohere,  forming  iin 
oblong  mass  or  bloom.  The  bloom  is  passed  through 
rollers  and  pressed  into  puddled  bars,  but  these  bars  are 
not  yet  fit  for  use.  The  puddled  bars  are  cut  up  and  made 
into  bundles,  reheated  in  the  mill  furnace,  withdrawn  at  the 
welding  heat,  and  passed  through  rollers  until  the  required 
dimensions  are  obtained.  By  this  operation  the  texture 
of  the  iron  is  made  more  uniform,  a  fibrous  structure 
imparted,  and  the  quality  generally  improved.  This 
product  is  commonly  known  as  merchant  bar.  If  the 
merchant  bar  be  doubled  upon  itself,  heated  and  rolled. 
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it  gives  the  best  iron,  bar  or  wiTe  iTon.  These  operations 
improve  the  quality  of  the  iron  by  pressing  out  more  of 
the  slag,  and  appear  to  produce  a  slight  chemical  effect  by 
removing  by  oxidation  some  of  the  impurities  of  the  iron. 

In  the  puddling  operations  just  described  the  impurities 
of  the  cast  iron  are  oxidized  mainly  by  the  oxide  of  iron 
used  in  the  hearth,  though  the  oxygen  of  the  air  exerts 
some  action.  It  is  quite  customary  to  add  a  little  iron  oxide 
or  a  mixture  ot  iron  and  manganese  oxides  with  the  charge, 
or  after  the  metal  has  been  melted.  These  also  take  part 
in  the  oxidation  of  the  imparities.  The  puddling  furnaces 
were  originally  lined  with  siliceous  material,  but  experience 
has  led  to  the  basic  lining. 

This  puddling  process  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  pig-bo^ 
ing  process  because  the  metal  is  so  thoroughly  liquefied 
and  presents  the  appearance  of  violent  boiling  when  the 
carbon  monoxide  is  escaping.  The  whole  operation  usually 
occupies  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  hours. 

The  puddliDg  process  was  formerly,  and  Is  yet  Bometimes,  preceded  by 
ft  reSoing  operntioo.  The  reflaiag  oonsists  esseotially  in  subjecting  th« 
fused  metal  to  a  draft  of  air  by  irhich  a  portion  of  the  iron  is  oxidized. 
The  iron  oxide  reacts  Qpon  the  impurities  of  the  iron,  largely  removing  ths 
^licon  and  sulphur,  and  some  ot  the  pbospborns.  The  reflaed  iron  Iben 
remaining  is  puddled  upon  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  very 
■imilar  to  that  used  in  the  pig-boiling  process.  Formerly  the  impurities 
ot  tbe  reflned  iron  were  oxidized  largely  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  tbe 
iron  did  not  become  liquid  as  iu  the  pig-boiling  process.  It  was  therefore 
known  as  dry  puddling.  The  refining  and  dry  pnddling  of  the  iron  an 
not  now  generally  practised. 

Keohanioal  Pnddling.  Owing  to  the  heavy  manual  labor 
involved  in  the  puddling  operations  described  and  to  the 
desire  to  cheapen  the  process,  several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  effect  mechanical  puddling. 

Dank's  rotating  puddling  furnace,  an  American  inven- 
tion, was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  these.  The  puddl«r 
consists  of  a  lai^  cylinder  arranged  to  rotate  abont  its 
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hSrizontal  axis.  The  inside  of  the  cylinder  is  lined  with 
fettling,  iron  oxide,  and  lime.  The  tlame-gases  from  the 
heating  furnace  enter  the  cylinder  at  one  end  and  pass  out 
at  the  other.  The  cast  iron  to  be  puddled  is  run  into  the 
cylinder  in  a  liquid  state  and  the  puddling  is  accomplislied 
by  rotating  the  cylinder  by  mechanical  means.  The  results 
reached  are  brought  about  by  the  same  chemical  actions 
described  in  the  pig-boiUng  process.  This  furnace  has  been 
gradually  abandoned  both  in  this  country  and  Europe  and 
is  no  longer  in  general  use. 

WROnOTH  IRON  DIBEOT   FBOH   THE  OEE. 

The  earliest  wrought  iron  was  undoubtedly  obtained 
direct  from  the  ore,  and  bar  iron  is  still  to  a  limited  extent 
obtained  in  the  same  way.  In  these  early  methods  the 
ore  was  heated  in  contact  with  the  fuel  under  the  action  of 
the  simple  blast,  the  air  being  blown  in  with  a  hand- 
bellows  ;  in  India  to-day  this  method  is  followed.  The 
American  bloomery  process  is  another  example  of  a  direct 
reduction  process.  The  powdered  ore  mixed  with  charcoal 
is  heated  on  the  open  hearth  of  a  bloomery  furnace  fed  by 
a  blast.  In  the  processes  just  mentioned,  and  in  nearly  all 
the  direct  processes,  the  fuel  used  is  charcoal.  The  methods 
as  a  rule  are  expensive  and  can  only  be  followed  where  fuel 
and  labor  are  cheap  and  special  ores  are  accessible. 

Eamei'  Proceu.  Among  the  most  recent  methods  of 
making  bar  iron  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Eames,  or  the 
process  of  the  Carbon  Iron  Company.  In  this  process  the 
iron  ore  is  deoxidized  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  which 
has  a  hearth  lined  with  graphite  or  graphite  mixed  with 
iron  oxide.  The  iron  ore  is  mixed  with  coke  which  has 
been  treated  with  milk  of  lime  (retarded  coke)  to  diminish 
tendency  to  oxidation,  and  placed  upon  the  hearth  of  the 
furnace.  The  furnace  is  heated  by  natural  gas,  and  the 
reduction  takes  place  at  a  moderate  temperature. 
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When  the  ore  is  redaced,  the  spongy  metal  is  worked 
into  balls  and  afterwards  rolled  into  bars ;  or  it  may  be 
charged  whUe  still  hot  into  a  bath  of  melted  pig  iron  on 
the  open  hearth  of  a  steel  furnace  and  ultimately  con- 
verted into  steel.  This  process  has  given  satisfactory 
results  in  Pittsburgh  and  has  passed  to  the  commercial 
scale. 

There  are  many  other  processes  that  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  iron  direct  from  the  ore,  bat  the  Eames  and  the 
American  bloomery  process  are  the  most  important  now 
operated  in  this  country.  The  Eames  process  has  not  yet 
been  adopted  in  Europe. 

Fropertiea  of  Halleable  or  Wrought  Iron.  Wrought  iron 
manufactured  by  the  above-described  processes  always  con- 
tains carbon,  usually  some  silicon,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur. 
Chemically  pure  iron  has  neither  the  hardness  nor  the  te- 
nacity of  the  commercial  bar  iron.  Unless  the  amount  of 
sulphur  in  the  iron  is  very  small  it  produces  brittleness 
in  the  iron  when  it  is  hot,  called  Ted-shortness.  An  excess 
of  phosphorus  produces  brittleness  at  ordinary  temperatore, 
or  cold-shortness. 

The  best  wrought  iron  has  a  fibrous  textnre,  to  which 
its  tenacity  is  due.  Such  iron  is  very  tenacious,  ductile, 
and  malleable.  When  the  iron  during  its  mannfacture 
has  not  acquired  the  fibrous  texture  the  strength  is  much 
less.  Its  strength  is  much  greater  in  the  direction  of  than 
across  the  fibres.  It  is  thought  that  phosphorus  in  iron 
tends  to  cause  large  crystals,  prevpnting  the  fibrous 
texture  and  weakening  the  iron.  The  texture  of  iron  is 
believed  to  have  sometimes  changed,  gradually  becoming 
granular  and  crystalline  by  frequent  or  long-continued 
vibration. 

At  a  red  heat  wrought  iron  becomes  pasty  and  can  then 
be  readily  welded  and  easily  fashioned  into  shape.  The 
smith  usually  sprinkles  the  heated  metal  with  sand  or 
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borax,  to  remove  the  oxide  before  hammering  the  surfaces 
to  be  welded  together.  The  use  of  wrought  iron  for 
structnral  parposes,  ship-building,  armor  plates,  bridge 
constmctioD,  etc.,  has  now  been  largely  replaced  by  that 
of  steel. 

MANUFACTURE  OK  STEEL. 

S*iel  contains  more  carbon  than  wronght  iron  and  less 
than  cast  iron.  It  is  made  either  (1)  by  carbonizing 
wrought  iron,  (2)  decarbonizing  cast  iron,  or  (3)  by  fasing 
together  wrought  iron  or  steel  and  cast  iron  in  the  proper 
proportion.  The  grades  of  metal  thus  produced  have  not 
received  a  nomenclature  that  is  universally  applicable. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  tirst  method  produces 
hard  steel,  esx^cially  used  for  tools  and  fine  cutlery ; 
the  second,  and  third  produce  mild  or  softer  steels, 
more  generally  used  for  structural  purposes.  These 
general  designations  will  serve  for  descriptive  purposes. 

For  making  mild  steels  there  are  two  principal  proc- 
esses, the  Bessemer  and  the  Open  Hearth. 

Bessemer  Prooess.  1.  Acid  Lining.  In  this  process  pig 
iron  melted  in  a  cupola  furnace  or  taken  direct  from  the 
blast  furnace  is  ran  into  egg-shaped  vessels  known  as  con- 
verters. The  converter  (Fig.  12)  is  externally  of  iron,  is 
lined  with  acidic  or  siliceous  material,  and  is  arranged  so 
as  to  rotate  upon  trunnions  tixed  on  either  side.  Below 
the  bottom  of  the  converter  is  a  blast- box,  and  many  holes, 
from  a  quarter  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter, 
extend  from  the  blast-box  through  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
verter. The  converter  is  turned  into  a  horizontal  position 
to  receive  the  charge  of  from  five  to  twelve  tons  of  iron. 
The  air-blast  is  then  turned  on  under  a  pressure  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  pounds,  and  the  converter  rotated  to  an  erect 
position.  The  air  passes  up  through  the  melted  metal. 
The  silicon  and  manganese  are  first  oxidized  with  marked 
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increase  of  temperature  in  the  converter;  then  the  carbon 
is  oxidized  to  carboo  monoxide,  which  boms  with  a  long 
flame  at  the  mouth  of  the  converter.  Some  of  the  iron  is 
also  oxidized  during  the  blow. 

The  oxidized  silicon  combines  with  the  oxides  of  iron 


and  manganese,  and  rises  to  the  sarface  of  the  metal  as  > 
slag. 

When  the  carbon  flame  drops  at  the  month  of  the  con- 
verter it  indicates  that  the  operation  is  complete,  that  is, 
that  the  carbon,  manganese,  and  silicon  have  been  removed 
from  the  iron. 

The  metal  thus  purifled  is  converted  into  the  desired 
quality  of  st«el  by  the  addition  of  spiegeleisen  or  ferro- 
manganese  to  the  melted  charge  just  before  it  is  poured. 
The  ferro-manganese  is  a  cast  iron  rich  in  carbon  and  man- 
ganese and  of  well  determined  composition;  the  ferro-man- 
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ganese  is  always  added  in  a  fused  state.  The  metal  is 
allowed  to  stand  a  few  minutes  after  this  addition  and  then 
poured  into  ladles  and  cast  into  ingots.  The  addition  of 
the  ferro-manganese  not  only  gives  the  required  hardness 
to  the  steel,  but  the  manganese  counteracts  the  tendency 
to  red-shortness. 

The  above  was  the  original  process,  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  converter  was  lined  with  siliceous  or  acidic 
material.  It  was  found  that  the  process  could  only  be  ap- 
plied to  iron  fairly  free  from  phosphorus,  for  this  objection- 
able constituent  was  but  little  removed  by  the  operation. 

Besaemer  Prooew.  2.  Basic  Lining.  The  mechanical  ar- 
rangements and  general  principles  in  the  basic  process  are 
exactly  the  same  as  in  that  jost  described,  but  theconverters 
are  lined  with  lime  and  magnesia  (basic  material),  and  lime 
to  the  amonnt  of  aboat  yf^  the  charge  of  iron  is  put  into 
the  converter  before  the  metal  is  run  in.  The  blow  is  con- 
tinued a  little  longer  than  in  the  original  process,  and  the 
oxidized  phosphorus  combines  with  tlie  lime  and  is  removed 
in  the  slag.  By  this  modification  in  the  original  process  it 
has  become  applicable  to  iron  rich  in  phosphorus.  The  slag 
produced  in  the  basic  process  is  rich  in  calcium  phosphate 
and  is  very  valuable  in  agriculture.  The  basic  process  now 
finds  wide  application. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Bessemer  process  the 
decarbonizatioD  and  pnrification  of  the  cast  iron  is  accom- 
plished by  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Open-hearth  Steel.*  1.  Pig  and  Scrap  Process.  This 
process  includes  all  the  methods  in  which  steel  is  made  by 
fusing  together  wrought  iron  or  scrap-steel,  or  both,  with 
pig  iron.  The  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the  chai^ 
will  vary  with  their  compositions  and  the  nature  of  the 

*  The  desigoatioDS,  and  la  part  th«  descriptions,  of  methods  employed  in 
nftkiDg  open-keartb  steel  were  supplied  by  Capt.  In,  MacNntt,  U.  8.  OrdnanM 
Inapeetor  at  Sooth  Bethlehem  Steel  Works. 
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prodact  desired.  Steel  or  wrought  iron  scrap  of  varioiis 
kinds  is  used  in  the  charge.  The  components  of  the  chaige 
are  thoroughly  fused  and  additions  of  one  or  the  other  made, 
until  samples  taken  from  the  furnace  show  the  desired 
quality.  Spiegeleisen  is  often  added  to  bring  the  metal  to 
the  proper  composition. 

Opea-hearth  Steel.  2.  Pig  and  Ore  Process.  This  process 
includes  all  those  methods  in  which  the  charge  consists  of 
pig  iron  and  iron  oside.  A  decarburization  of  the  pig  iron 
is  accomplished  mainly  by  the  action  of  the  iron  oxide; 
the  process  is  sometimes  termed  the  direct  pig  process.  It 
resembles  in  principle  the  original  puddling  process.  In 
this  process  the  pig  iron  is  melt^  and  the  appropriate 
quantity  of  iron  oxide  introduced  into  the  furnace.  By 
thorough  stirring  the  silicon,  carbon,  etc.,  are  oxidized  and 
removed  from  the  iron;^  the  oxidation  is  accomplished 
mainly  by  the  oxygen  of  the  iron  oxide,  but  in  part  by  tlie 
oxygen  in  the  flame  used  for  heating.  After  six  or  eight 
hours  the  operation  is  complete,  but  the  carbon  has  been 
too  much  reduced.  The  required  steely  character  is  im- 
parted by  the  addition  of  ferro-manganese  or  spiegeleiaeo 
in  calculated  quantity  and  until  the  tested  samples  from 
the  furnace  show  the  desired  quality. 

In  both  these  open-hearth  processes  acid  and  basic  lined 
furnaces  are  employed,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the 
steel  desired  and  the  nature  of  the  charges. 

The  open-hearth  processes  are  conducted  iu  some  form 
of  reverberatory  furnace,  and  regenerative  firing  is  em- 
ployed. By  this  means  the  purified  iron  can  be  kept  per- 
fectly liquid,  due  to  the  high  temperature  attainable.  The 
final  prodact  is  run  off  into  ingots. 

Martin  applied  SiemeDi'  regenerative  principle  to  the  manabcinra  of 
gteel.  This  applioatiou  gave  rise  to  what  waa  called  the  "  SiemeQ»-Marlia 
process."  One  of  its  important  early  applications  coosisted  in  fusing  pig 
Iron  and  scrap  wrought  iron  together  in  the  proper  proportion  to  form 
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ateel,  so  tbat  this  particular  applicatioD  was,  at  on«  time,  widely  designftted 


There  have  been  many  variations  in  the  sbape  and  style  of  the  funiaeeB 
cued  in  making  open-hearth  steel;  also  in  the  materials  used  in  charging 
sod  in  the  method  of  charging.  A  partial  reduction  and  the  melting  of  a 
portion  of  the  charge  is  sometimes  made  before  patting  it  in  the  open  hearth. 
It  will  not  be  attempted  to  mention  all  the  modiecations  of  the  open-hearth 
method;  the  easential  principles  are  embodied  above.  In  this  country  the 
term  Siemens-Hartin  is  now  seldom  used  and  is  no  longer  commercially 
deecriptiTe. 

CemeaUtion  Steel.  Steel  from  Wrought  Iron;  Hard  or 
Tool  Steel.  The  process  of  making  steel  from  wroaght  iron 
bars  by  carbonization  Is  known  as  the  cementation  process. 
Til  this  process  the  bar  iron,  imbedded  in  charcoal,  is  sub- 
jected to  the  prolonged  action  of  a  high  temperature.  For 
this  purpose  bar  iron  of  the  best  quality  is  cut  into  suitable 
lengths  and  placed  in  chests  of  fire-bricks.  The  chests  are 
about  teo  or  twelve  feet  long,  three  to  three  and  one  half 
feet  wide  and  deep,  and  open  at  the  top. 

The  charge  of  each  chest  consists  of  from  six  to  eight 
tons  of  iron,  Oround  charcoal  is  spread  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  chests,  and  upon  this  bars  of  iron  are  laid  in  regular 
order,  small  intervals  being  left  between  adjoining  bars ; 
the  bars  are  about  four  inches  wide  and  a  little  less  than 
an  inch  thick.  Charcoal  is  then  added  antU  the  open 
spaces  are  filled  and  the  bars  covered  by  a  continuous 
layer ;  over  this  another  layer  of  bars  is  placed,  and  the 
operations  repeated  until  the  chests  are  full.  A  thick  layer 
of  carbon  is  placed  at  the  top,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with 
a  layer  of  grindera'  waste  (wheels-warf,  silica,  and  iron  dust 
from  the  grinder's  wheel)  or  similar  material.  This  sub- 
stance at  a  moderate  heat  becomes  plastic  and  forms  a  per> 
feet  cover  to  the  chests  and  prevents  contact  of  air  with 
the  charcoal.  The  chests  are  generally  placed  in  pairs  in  a 
dome-shaped  f  omace,  the  fireplace  being  below  the  chests, 
and  the  fines  passing  up  between  and  at  the  sides,  the 
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whole  being  provided  with  appropriate  chimneys  (Fig.  13). 
The  temperature  is  raised  gradually  until  it  is  about  2000° 
F.,  at  which  point  it  is  maintained  for  a  period  of  six  or 
ten  days,  the  time  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  steel 
required,  the  harder  steel  requiring  the  longer  time.    The 


progress  of  the  operation  is  known  by  the  appearance  of 
trial  bars,  one  of  which  is  arranged  in  each  chest  so  that  it 
may  be  withdrawn  when  desired.  When  the  operation  ifl 
complete  the  bars  are  taken  out  and  are  found  to  have  in- 
creased from  one  half  to  one  per  cent  in  weight  and  are 
usually  covered  with  hollow  protuberances  resembling 
blisters,  hence  the  term  blister  steel.  Analysis  shows  that 
the  increased  weight  is  due  to  the  combination  of  carbon 
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trith  the  iron,  and  the  carbon  is  found  not  only  at  the  sur< 
face,  bnt  also  at  the  centre  of  the  bars. 

The  chemistry  of  the  process  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
action  of  carbon  monoxide  upon  the  iron.  It  has  been 
shown  experimentally  that  soft  iron,  at  a  low  red  heat,  is 
capable  of  absorbing  four  times  its  Tolume  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide ;  the  action  of  the  iron  upon  the  gas  is  thought  to  be 
indicated  by  the  equation 

Fe,  +  2C0  =  Fe,C  +  CO, ; 

the  carbon  dioxide  produced  is  reconverted  into  carbon 
monoxide  by  the  charcoal : 

CO,  +  C  =  SCO. 

The  carbon  monoxide  is  produced,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  action  of  the  small  amount  of  atmospheric  oxygen 
present  in  the  chest  upon  the  carbon.  The  carbon  monox- 
ide absorbed  by  heated  iron  is  retained  unchanged  unless 
the  temperature  of  the  iron  be  raised  above  a  red  heat. 

Shear  Steel.  Though  carbon  is  found  throughout  the 
bars  of  the  above-described  steel,  it  is  more  abundant 
nearer  the  surface,  while  below  the  surface  are  found 
numerous  blister  cavities.  To  render  the  steel  more  homo- 
geneous and  improve  its  quality  much  of  it  is  subjected  to 
a  process  of  fagoting.  The  bars  are  broken,  piled,  heated, 
and  forged  into  shape  under  the  tilt-hammer  as  is  the  case 
with  bar  iron.  One  heating  and  welding  constitutes  single- 
shear  steel.  The  density,  tenacity,  malleability,  and  duc- 
tility of  the  steel  are  greatly  increased  by  fagoting,  and 
such  steel  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds 
of  tools,  woolen  shears  being  among  them,  hence  the  name 
shear  steel.  The  fagoting  operation  repeated  upon  the 
single-shear  steel  produces  double-shear,  the  latter  again 
bt*ing  superior  to  the  single-shear  for  certain  purposes. 

Crucible  Cast  Steel.    The  best  steel  for  tools  and  for 
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many  other  purposes  is  produced  by  melting  blister  stwl 
in  crucibles,  usually  of  clay  or  plumbago. 

The  blister-bars  are  broken  into  fragments  and  a  charge 
of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds  introduced  into  the 
crucible.  The  fusion  is  accomplished  in  a  wind  furnace, 
the  surface  of  the  metal  being  protected  from  oxidation  by 
covering  it  with  some  fusible  silicate  or  other  flux.  The 
fused  contents  of  the  crucibles  are  poured  into  the  moulds, 
and  when  heavy  ingots  or  castings  have  to  be  made  the 
contents  of  several  crucibles  are  poured  into  the  same 
mould  ;  sometimes  this  is  done  directly,  but  in  large  cast- 
ings the  metal  is  poured  from  crucibles  into  a  receiver  and 
from  that  into  the  mould.  The  cast  steel  is  more  homo- 
geneous than  the  shear  steel  and  is  used  to  make  the  finest 
cutlery. 

Crucible  steel  is,  apparently,  jtistly  tboDgbt  better  than  that  from  other 
sources  (open-hearth  and  BesBemer).  The  coflt  of  crucible  steel  limits  it« 
production  to  that  of  high  quality  for  cutting  iiistrumenis,  for  springs,  for 
fire-aruas,  etc.  Other  material  than  blister  bars  is  used  for  the  production 
of  crucible  steel,  but  even  then  the  product  is  thought  inferior  to  that  from 
the  former  source.  It  is  often  found  advantageous,  in  crucible  sl«el  (or 
special  purposes,  to  introduce  some  manganeee.  Small  quantiijea  of  chro- 
mium, tungsten,  silicon,  nickel,  and  titanium  also  appear  to  have  beneflcltl 
effects  upon  steels  requiring  special  properties. 

Case-hardening.  Small  objects  which  require  the  ex- 
ternal hardness  of  steel  can  be  made  of  bar  iron  and  then 
hardened  externally  by  heating  them  in  contact  with  car- 
bonaceous matter  and  afterwards  cooling  suddenly ;  this 
process  is  known  as  case-hardening.  The  reverse  process 
to  this  consists  in  heating  articles  made  of  cast  iron  in  con- 
tact with  oxide  of  iron  or  other  suitable  oxidizing  agent, 
by  which  they  are  converted  into  malleable  cast  iron.  In 
case-hardening  carbonization  is  effected,  in  the  reverse 
process  decarburization. 
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DISTINCTION   BETWEEN  CAST   IKOH,   STEEL,    AND   WROUGHT 
IRON. 

PropertiM  of  Steel.  Some  varieties  of  these  metals  grade 
imperceptibly  into  each  other.  The  following  distinctions 
afford  the  best  general  classifications.  Cast  iron  inclndes 
all  varieties  which  are  non-malleable  ;  the  varieties  which 
are  malleable  and  cannot  be  hardened  by  sudden  cooling  are 
wrought  iron  ;  the  varieties  which  are  malleable  and  can  be 
hardened  by  sudden  cooling  are  steel.  In  English-speaking 
couDtries  the  terms  mild  steel  or  ingot  steel  and  ingot  iron 
are  often  used  synonymously,  and,  thus  used,  they  include 
all  the  refined  irons  except  the  softest  wrought  iron  and 
the  hardest  steel — that  is,  all  the  refined  iron  made  by  the 
processes  requiring  complete  fusion  throughout  the  opera- 
lion.  Wrought  iron  results  from  refining  pig  iron  by 
fusion,  which  is  not  continued  throughout  the  operation. 

Steel  is  hardened  by  sudden  cooling  from  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  it  is  usually  done  by  plunging  it  into  oil  or 
water.  It  is  tempered  by  reheating  the  previously  hard- 
ened steel,  but  not  so  highly  as  before,  and  cooling  more 
or  less  suddenly.  It  is  annealed  by  reheating  the  hardened 
steel  and  cooling  slowly.  After  the  first  operation  steel  is 
hardest  and  most  brittle  ;  after  the  third  it  is  softest  and 
toughest,  and  after  the  second  it  is  in  an  intermediate 
condition.  The  foregoing  terms  are  not  always  used  in 
the  sense  here  given. 

The  mild  steels  have  nearly  entirely  replaced  bar  iron 
in  stractnral  works.  Steel  has  also  displaced  iron  in 
armor-plates  in  war-vessels.  The  qnalities  of  steel  for  this 
latter  purpose  have  been  greatly  improved  both  by  the 
foundry  treatment  of  the  large  masses  and  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  per  cent  of  the  other  metals ;  one,  the  most 
important  alloy,  being  that  with  nickel,  which  is  used  in 
the  celebrated  Harvey  process.   A  still  better  steel  for  armor- 
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plates  has  been  recently  produced,  but  the  treatment  and 
composition  are  kept  secret. 

Chemical  Propertiei  of  Iron.  Pure  iron  is  not  act«d  upon 
by  dry  air  at  the  common  temperature.  At  a  red  heat  it 
oxidizes  and  will  bum  at  a  white  heat,  in  both  cases  form- 
ing the  black  oxide.  The  finely  divided  metal  obtained  by 
reducing  the  red  oxide  with  hydrogen,  takes  fire  sponta- 
neously when  exx>osed  to  the  air.  At  a  red  heat  iron 
decomposes  water  with  the  liberation  of  hydrogen. 

Pure  water  at  the  common  temperature  does  not  tarnish 
the  surface  of  iron,  but  the  combined  agency  of  water  and 
carbon  dioxide  produces  rusting,  which  is  dne  to  the 
formation  of  hydrated  sesquioxide,  2Fej08,3H,0.  In  the 
action  the  carbonate  is  first  produced  and  this  is  dissolved 
by  water  containing  carbonic  a«id,  the  dissolved  carbonate 
ia  decomposed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  converted  into 
the  hydrated  sesquioxide ; 

(Pe  +  H,0  +  CO,  =  FeCOa  +  H, 
and  4FeCOs  +  0,-1-  3H,0  =  QFejO^SH-tO  +  4C0,). 
This  reaction  explains  why  the  rusting  of  iron  is  ao  greatly 
facilitated  by  acid  vapor.  The  stains  so  frequently  observed 
to  proceed  from  an  iron  nail  are  diffused  by  the  formation 
and  solution  of  the  carbonate  and  subsequent  conversion 
of  it  into  the  hydrated  oxide  or  other  insoluble  form  ;  wet 
linen  in  contact  with  a  nail  is  very  soon  thus  stained. 

Dilute  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  act 
readily  upon  iron,  but  the  two  acids  first  named  have  no 
perceptible  action  when  concentrated. 

Iron  forms  two  classes  of  compounds,  the  ferrous  and 
ferric';  in  the  first  it  is  a  dyad ;  in  the  second  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  triad  or  tetrad. 

Iron  Oxidei.  There  are  three  oxides  of  iron,  FeO,  FcjOi, 
and  Fe,0,. 

Iron  Monoxide;  FeO.     This  is  a  powerful  base,  and  readilr  absorbs 
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oxjgen,  passiDg  to  FeiO>.  It  is  uot  found  in  the  free  slate,  but  can  be 
Artificially  prodaced  by  careful  tnaiiipulatioti. 

Sesqnioxide  of  Iron  ;  Ferric  Oxide  ;  Med  Oxide  ;  FejOf. 
This  oxide  ia  a  weak  base  and  is  isoinorpbous  with  alumina. 
It  occurs  abundantly  in  nature  as  specular  iron  ore,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties.  The  artificial  sesquioside 
is  frequently  used  as  a  red  pigment,  under  the  name  of 
Venetian  red.  For  this  purpose  it  is  prepared  by  decom- 
posing the  ferrous  sulphate  by  heat.  The  hydrated  ses- 
qnioxide constitutes  the  brown  haematite  or  limonite  ore. 

The  sesquioxide  and  its  hydroxide  are  the  common  color- 
ing matter  of  the  soils.  Its  presence  in  the  soils  favors  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matters  by  supplying  oxygen  to 
them.  In  this  action  the  ferric  oxide  is  reduced  to  the  fer- 
rous, this  latter  then  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
and  reforms  the  ferric  oxide.  This  operation  is  continually 
repeated,  the  ferrous  oxide  acting  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen 
from  the  air  to  the  decomposing  body.  When  the  ferric 
oxide  is  heated  to  whiteness  or  in  a  reducing  flame  it  loses 
oxygen  and  passes  to  the  tetroxide. 

Triferric  Tetroxide  ;  Magnetic  Oxide  y  Black  Oxide  ; 
FetOf.  This  oxide  occurs  abundantly  in  nature  and  is  one 
of  the  chief  ores  of  iron.  It  is  always  produced  when  iron 
is  oxidized  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  a  very  stable 
compound,  which  fact  has  led  to  its  use  as  a  covering  to 
protect  against  rust.  In  the  Bower- Barff  process  the  metal 
heated  to  redness  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  steam  by 
which  it  receives  a  dense  film  of  the  oxide.  The  same  re- 
sult is  obtained  by  subjecting  the  heated  metal  to  the 
action  of  the  carbon  dioxide  and  air. 

Iron  Carbonate ;  Spathic  Ore ;  Siderite ;  FeCO,.  The  carbo- 
nate occurs  abundantly  in  nature  and  is  a  valuable  ore  of 
iron.  It  is  often  associated  with  the  carbonates  of  calcium, 
ma^esium,  and  manganese,  with  which  it  is  isoraorphous. 
It  is  often  found  in  natural  watei's,  being  soluble  in  water 
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containing  carbon  dioxide.  Mineral  springs  containing  the 
carbonate  in  solution  are  called  chalybeate  springs.  For 
reasons  already  explained,  these  waters  usnally  deposit 
the  hydrated  oxide  when  exposed  to  the  air,  hence  the 
rusty  deposit  which  always  occurs  about  such  springs. 

Ferric  Sulphide;  Iron  Pyrites;  FeS,.  This  is  the  most  imporlAtit 
sulphide,  and  occurs  widely  and  abundantly  in  nature.  It  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  ore  of  iron,  bnt  more  generally  as  an  ore  of  sulphur.  It  is  geu- 
erallyknovn  under  the  name  of  pyriteor  iron  pyrites.  There  are  two 
other  sulpliides  of  iron,  FeS  and  FciS..  The  first  is  need  in  Ihe  laboratory 
for  making  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  is  itself  prepared  by  beating  iron-filingg 
and  sulphur  together.  The  Fe.S,  occurs  in  nature  under  the  name  of  mag- 
netic  pyrites. 

Ferrotu  Sulphate ;  Copperu ;  Oreea  Vitriol ;  FeSO,,Aq. 
Much  ferrous  sulphate  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the 
manufacture  of  alum.  It  is  made  directly  in  large  quan- 
tity by  dissolving  scrap  iron  in  warm  sulphuric  acid,  evap- 
orating and  crystallizing.  It  is  also  made  by  oxidizing  the 
burnt  pyrites  left  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  salt  crystallizes  in  green  crystals  which  are  usually 
tinged  with  a  yellowish  white,  due  to  the  presence  of  ferric 
sulphate.  Ferrous  sulphate  is  largely  used  in  dyeing,  tan- 
ning, and  in  the  manufacture  of  inks,  Prussian  bine,  Vene- 
tian red,  and  other  pigments.  It  is  a  great  reducing  agent, 
and  because  of  this  power  is  used  to  precipitate  gold 
from  solution,  and  will  reduce  Indigo  to  the  soluble  con- 
dition. 

There  ia  a  number  of  other  sulphates  of  iron,  the  most  Jmporlant  of 
which  is  the  ferric  sulphate,  Fei(SO.)i.  It  has  been  found  in  nature,  and 
can  be  produced  artificially.  Solutions  of  this  salt  mixed  with  solutions 
of  polassiom  and  ammonium  sulphates  produce  iron  alnois. 

Other  Compotmds  of  Iron.  Iron  forms  tvro  chlorides,  ferrous  and 
ferric;  the  solution  of  the  first  is  used  medicinally,  and  that  of  the  second 
for  disinfecling.  It  forms  two  iodides  corresponding  to  the  chlorides.  It 
also  forms  ferrous  and  ferric  phosphates  and  nitrates,  and  a  number  of 
other  inorganic  compounds  too  numerous  and  unimportant  to  be  oonaid- 
erad  here. 
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Eeoetions  of  Iron  Baits.  Ferrous  Salts.  By  the  addition 
of  caustic  allialine  solutions  or  ammonia,  ferrous  salts  gire 
white  precipitates,  rapidly  changing  to  green  and  brown. 
Carbonates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  give 
white  precipitates  which  change  to  yellowish  brown.  Hy- 
drogen sulphide  gives  no  precipitate.  Ammonium  sulphide, 
(NH,)sS,  precipitates  black  iron  sulphide,  soluble  in  acids. 
Potassium  ferticyanide  gives  a  deep-blue  precipitate. 

Ferric  Salts.  These  give  Prussian  blue  precipitate  with 
potassium  ferrocyanide  and  intense  blue-black  with  infu- 
Bion  of  nutgalls  (gallo-tannic  acid). 

COBALT. 

Cobalt  ocean  in  nature  generally  associated  vitb  nickel.  Itschief  ores 
are  the  arsenide  and  sulpliide.  Cobalt  ia  magnetic  like  iron,  nnd  closely 
resembles  iron  in  other  properties.  The  metal  has  tonnd  no  application, 
except  to  a  small  extent,  in  plating,  as  with  nickel.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  the  double  sulphate  of  cobalt  and  ammo- 
nium. The  deposit  is  harder,  more  tenacious,  and  of  greater  beanty  than 
nickel.     It  has  been  termed  superior  nickel-plating. 

naefnl  Compotrnds  of  CSobalt  Several  cobalt  compounds  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  arts,  being  used  to  produce  permanent  and 
brilliant  colors.  Some  of  tbe  most  important  of  these  are  smalt  and  Th^ 
nard's  bine  or  ultramarine. 

Smalt.  Smalt  is  a  blue  pigment  very  extensively  used  in  the  arts.  It 
is  a  potash-glass  colored  with  the  oxide  of  cobalt.  It  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  tbe  silicates  of  potassium  and  cobalt,  and  sometimes  other  metals.  It  is 
ued  in  painting  on  porcelain,  in  making  stained  window-glass,  in  making 
tiles,  and  as  a  bine  pigment. 

rWnonf*  Blue;  Cobalt  Ultramarine.  Ill  is  pigment  consists  of  alu- 
mina colored  witb  tbe  oxide  or  phosphate  of  cobalt.  It  is  used  both  as  a 
water-  and  an  oil-oolor.  There  in  a  number  of  other  permanent  pigments 
prepared  from  Ibe  compounds  of  cobalt. 

Cobalt  Chloride.  This  salt  is  a  bnais  of  one  of  the  sympathetic  inks.  A 
dilute  Bolntion  of  the  chloride  baa  a  faint  roBe<olor  which  is  not  visible  on 
paper,  but  tnmg  blue  upon  drying,  due  to  loss  of  water  of  crystallization  ; 
It  disappean  again  npou  cooling,  due  to  absorption  of  atmoapher 
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HICKEL. 


Nickel  resembles  iron  and  cobalt  in  many  of  its  proper- 
ties. It  is  malleable  and  ductile,  and  next  to  manganese  is 
the  hardest  of  the  metals.  It  is  magnetic  like  iron  and 
cobalt,  and  nearly  always  occurs  in  meteoric  iron.  The 
ores  of  nickel  are  found  in  numerous  places  throughoat 
the  world,  but  are  generally  very  complex,  usually  being 
associated  with  a  number  of  other  metals. 

Nickel  is  largely  used  for  coating  iron  and  other  bodies 
by  electrolysis,  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  being  used  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  made  into  crucibles  and  dishes  for  use 
in  the  laboratory.  It  is  used  for  coin  and  for  making  vari- 
ous alloys.  Alloyed  with  copper  and  zinc  it  forma  German 
silver.  The  alloy  of  nickel  with  steel  very  greatly  excels 
the  steel  in  the  important  qualities  required  in  armor  plates. 
Processes  have  been  devised  for  rolling  nickel  into  thin 
sheets,  and  these  can  be  welded  to  iron  and  steel  plates. 
Pure  nickel  resists  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  of 
both  fresh-  and  salt-water  almost  as  well  as  the  precious 


MANGANESE. 

Hanganeie  is  not  used  in  tLe  metalUo  state.  It  resembles  iron  in  many 
of  its  properties,  and  its  ores  aro  often  found  associated  witb  those  of  iron. 
It  oocars  in  nature  in  many  forms,  but  its  principal  ore  is  pyroluait^ 
MnO.. 

Pjrolasitfl ;  UnO..  Tliig  oxide  is  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of 
ohloriae  and  oxfgsn,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  It  is  also  thesoaroe 
of  tbe  other  compounds  of  manganese. 

Other  Oxides  of  Manganese.  The  higher  oxides  of  manganese  ar« 
acidic,  UniOi  and  MniOi.  The  latter  in  contact  with  water  produces  per- 
manganic acid,  HiMntOt.  This  acid  and  its  alkaline  salts  are  powerful 
oxidizing  agents.  Bf  virtne  of  this  property  potassinm  permanganaw 
finds  application  in  tbe  laboratory  and  is  used  as  a  disinfectant,  Condy's 
disinfecting  fluid  being  composed  of  it.  The  sodium  permanganate  gener> 
ally  displaces  it  as  a  disinfectant,  being  the  cheaper. 
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Fnrm  MincKTinin ;  SpiegglabcD.  These  bodies  are  ftIlo;a  of  iron  «nd 
DumgaDeM  rich  id  carboD.  The  first  is  the  richer  in  manganese.  Both 
q)iege1eisen  and  ferromanganete  are  largely  nsed  in  the  mannfacture  at 
Btwemer  and  open-hearth  steel. 

CHBOMIUM. 

Chromium  in  the  metallic  state  finds  no  useful  application.  Some  of 
its  compounds  are  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  pigmenls.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  Greek  word  xpo'Ma,  because  of  the  color  of  its  com- 
poonds.  Chromium  is  generally  found  in  nature  as  an  oxide  in  combina- 
tion with  iron  oxide.  Its  alloys  with  iron  are  important.  The  presence  of 
chromium  in  iron  or  steel  increases  the  tenacity,  hardness,  and  elasticity, 
and  gives  finer  texture. 

Important  CotnpoimdB  of  Chromiain.  The  compounds  of  chromium 
most  used  in  (be  arta  are  ctaromates;  compooods  in  which  the  chromium 
oxide  takes  the  part  of  an  acid  radical  These  chromates  are  all  made  di- 
rectly by  the  oxidation  of  the  chrome  iron  ore  (FeO,  CriOi). 

Potassinm  cbromate  and  bichromate  are  thns  made,  the  latter  (EiCriO>) 
in  la^e  quantities;  other  compounds  of  chromium  are  derived  from  them. 

Potassium  bichromate  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  nearly  all  chrome 
-  pigments,  and  in  the  production  of  a  variety  of  colors  in  dyeing  and  (»lico- 
printiug.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  safety-matches,  and  as  a  source  of  oxygen  for  organic  analysis.  It  ia 
readily  reduced  by  organic  matter,  and  is  an  agent  frequently  employed  in 
testing  the  purity  of  water.  Mixed  with  gelatine  and  exposed  to  the  light, 
it  is  reduced,  and  the  gelatine  rendered  insoluble.  This  fact  is  taken  ad- 
vantage of  in  photography,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  carbon  process. 

Lead  Chrom&ta;  Chrom*  Tellow  and  Or&nga  Chrome.  The  lead 
chromates  constitute  two  of  the  most  important  chrome  colors,  chrome 
yellow  and  orange  chrome.  Chrome  yellow  is  the  normal  cbromate  of  lead 
(PbCrO,),  and  is  prepared  by  bringing  together  in  solution  lead  acetate 
and  potassium  cbromate.  It  is  largely  used  in  painting  and  in  calico- 
printing.  Orange  chrome  is  the  basic  chromate  of  lead  (PbCrO, ,  Pl>0), 
and  may  be  oblaioed  by  boiling  the  normal  chromate  with  time,  by  which 
a  portion  of  the  acid  is  removed.  Stuffs  made  yellow  with  the  normal 
chromate  may  be  made  orange  by  a  bath  of  lime-water. 

There  are  many  other  chrome  colors  which  are  of  great  permanence 
and  iwve  many  applications. 
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MOLTBDENDM,   TDNG8TEN,    AND   DRANICM. 

The  meUls  molybdenum,  tungsten,  and  uranium  are  not  used  in  tb* 
metsllic  state.  Tbeir  compounds  have  been  but  little  studied,  and  an  not 
of  great  importance. 

Like  chromium  tbey  all  form  acid  oxides. 

Tbe  componnds  o(  molybdenum  find  no  useful  application  in  the  arte, 
but  Home  ot  them  are  useful  as  special  reagents  in  the  laboratory. 

Tungsten  alloyed  vith  steel  in  small  proportions  improvea  its  properties 
in  several  respects,  and  such  alloy  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  certain 
tools.  Sodium  Inngstate  is  used  as  a  mordant,  and  muslin  steeped  in  > 
solution  of  this  salt  will  not  burn  witb  a  flame.  Some  of  the  tungstalM 
are  used  to  a  certain  extent  in  tbe  preparation  of  pigmenta.  Tbe  tungstat« 
of  calcium  has  found  recent  application  in  forming  afluorescent  surface  for 
detectiDg  the  Roentgen  rays. 

Tbe  oxides  of  uranium  are  valuable  for  glazing  porcelain  black;  sodium 
uranite  is  prized  for  painting  and  staining  glass,  under  the  name  of  urs- 
ninm  yellow. 

BISMUTH   AND   ANTIMONY. 

Bismntli.  This  metal  is  found  native  in  small  quantities  in  widely 
separated  localities.  In  the  metallic  state  it  is  used  only  for  tlie  construction 
of  tbe  electric  thermopile,  being  too  brittle  for  other  use.  Bismuth  is 
chiefly  used  in  the  form  of  alloys.  It  usually  confers  hardness  and  fusi- 
bility upon  the  alloys,  aud  causes  them  to  expand  in  solidifying. 

Fusible  metal  is  an  alloy  of  two  parts  of  bismuth,  one  of  tin,  and  one 
of  lead.  This  alloy  fuses  below  180°  C,  though  thefusing-poiutof  tin,  tbe 
most  fusible  of  the  three,  is  much  above  this.  An  alloy  of  three  parts  of 
lead  and  two  of  bismuth  has  ten  times  the  hardness  and  twenty  times  the 
tenacity  of  lead.  An  alloy  of  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth  is  largely  used  tw 
the  electrotyping  process;  it  is  very  fosible  and  takes  a  fine  impression  of 
the  mould. 

Componndi  of  BUmnth.  The  oxide  of  bismuth  (BiiOt)  is  used  to  a 
limited  extent  for  glass  and  porcelain  staining.  Bismuth  nitrate  is  largely 
used  medicinally,  and  also  as  a  colorless  flux  for  certain  enamels.  Tb« 
oxychloride  ot  bismuth  is  used  to  a  limits)  extent  as  a  pigment  under  tb« 
name  of  pearl-white. 

Antimony.  Antimony,  tike  bismuth,  is  too  brittle  for  use  in  the  metallic 
state.  Its  only  application  as  a  metal  is  the  construction  of  thermopiles 
in  conjunction  with  bismuth.     Antimony  forms  valuable  alloys.     It  gener- 
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ally  increaseB  tbe  fasibiliiy,  liHrtloesH,  and  brillleness  of  the  melHls,  and 
confers  the  property  of  expandiog  upon  sol  idi  Scat  ioii.  It  is  accordingly 
one  of  tbe  constiluenta  of  type-melnl,  lead  being  il.e  other.  The  same 
metals  nith  tin  are  need  for  stereotype  plates.  With  nine-tenths  tin  it 
forms  Britannia  metal.    The  number  of  useful  alloys  of  this  metal  is  large. 

Important  Compounds  of  Antimony.  Antimony  sulphide,  SbiSi,  is  used 
In  the  preparation  of  safety -matches,  and  is  frequently  one  of  the  const  it- 
nents  of  the  friction-tube  composition  used  in  firing  cannon.  It  gives  a 
hlutBh-wbite  flame  with  nitre,  and  is  used  in  pyroteehny.  This  sulphide 
roasted  in  air  and  largely  converted  into  the  oxide  is  used  for  coloring  glass 
yellov.  Tbe  antimony  pentasnlpbide  (Sbi8>>  is  used  for  vulcanizing 
robber.  Tbe  sulphides  of  antimony  are  used  as  a  basis  for  the  production 
of  a  number  of  pigments. 

TANTALUM,    NIOBIUM,    AND   VANADIUM. 

These  elements  are  only  obtained  in  the  metallio  state  with  difficulty. 
Neither  tbe  first  two,  nor  any  of  their  compounds,  have  been  put  to 
useful  application.  Vanadium  is  widely  distributed,  but  occurs  in  small 
quantities.  Some  of  tbe  vanadic  compoiiDds  are  used  in  the  preparation 
of  pigmenta,  of  aniline  black,  and  for  dyeing  leather  black. 

/TUT;  Sn. 

This  is  a  metal  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  and  was  one  of  the  cotnnion  metals  in  the  time  of 
Moses.  Numerous  bronze  implements  containing  tin  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  It  is  probable  but  not 
certain  that  the  Phcenicians  obtained  the  tin  ore  from  wlutt 
are  now  Cornwall  and  Devon,  more  than  1<K)0  b.c.  Sonic 
of  the  early  bronzes  contained  tin  and  agree  closely  in  com- 
position with  statuary  bronze  of  the  present  time.  The 
Romans  used  the  metal  for  tinning  the  interior  of  coppei- 
vessels  just  as  is  done  to-day. 

Oconnence  and  Preparation.  Tin  has  not  been  found  native. 
It  occurs  in  combination  a»  a  sulphide  and  as  an  oxide. 
The  latter  (SnOa)  is  the  ore  from  which  nearly  all  the  metal 
is  obtained.  The  islands  of  Banca,  Malacca,  and  the  British 
Isles  produce  the  greater  portion  of  the  tin. 

Tia  Bednction.  For  reduction  the  best  quality  of  tin  ore 
is  crushed  and  washed  to  remove  as  much  of  the  gangue  as 
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possible.  The  ore  is  then  mixed  with  coal  and  heated, 
usually  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  air  being  excluded  to 
favor  the  reducing  action  of  the  carbon.  If  the  ore  is  re- 
fractory some  flux  is  added  to  form  a  slag.  The  metal  thus 
obtained  is  cast  into  blocks  which  are  made  purer  by  a 
second  slow  fusion,  liquation.  The  purer  metal  thus  ob- 
tained undergoes  further  treatment  in  the  melted  state,  be- 
ing well  agitated  to  remove  dross  and  other  impurities. 

Propertiei  of  Tin.  Pure  tin  is  nearly  the  color  of  silver. 
It  is  soft  and  malleable  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  emits 
a  crackling  sound  when  bent  or  twisted.  It'  is  the  most 
fusible  of  the  common  metals  {227°  C).  It  is  intermediate 
in  hardness  between  lead  and  zinc.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
7,3.  Its  malleability  increases  up  to  100°  C;  at  this  point 
its  malleability  is  only  exceeded  by  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per. Heated  near  to  its  melting-point  it  becomes  brittle. 
It  has  little  tenacity,  is  little  affected  by  air  and  moisture 
at  common  temperatures,  but  if  kept  fused  in  contact  with 
the  air  it  oxidizes  rapidly,  forming  a  white  powder.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen; dilute  nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  with  great  energy, 
converting  it  into  a  white  powder. 

According  to  Bloxam,  extreme  cold  converts  tin  iuto  a  modification 
known  as  gray  tin.  Tbe  specific  gravity  of  gray  tin  is  only  S.73,  and  when 
[osed  it  becomes  ordinary  tin.  Spontaneous  disintegration  of  tin  may 
oocnr  from  great  reduction  of  temperature. 

Uses  of  Tin.  Tinning.  Owing  to  its  permanence  under 
ordinary  influences  and  its  resistance  to  vegetable  acids, 
tin  is  largely  used  for  coating  other  metals.  The  manufac- 
ture of  tin-plate  absorbs  more  tin  than  any  other  industry. 
Tin-plate,  or  the  material  of  which  articles  called  tin  ordi- 
narily consist,  is  made  by  coating  iron  or  very  mild  steel 
with  tin.  Steel,  which  is  now  most  generally  used,  is  first 
carefully  annealed.  Then  the  annealed  steel  or  iron  plates 
are  carefully  prepared,  so  as  to  present  a  chemically  clean 
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surface.  The  cleaned  plates  are  dipped  once  or  twice  into 
melted  tin.  The  tin  coating  protects  the  iron  or  steel  plate 
so  long  as  the  surface  is  unbroken,  but  when  the  iron  is 
exposed  the  two  metals  form  an  electric  pair  and,  of  the 
two,  the  iron  is  the  more  readily  attacked  and  eaten  away. 
With  a  zinc  coating,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  zinc 
is  attacked. 

Tin-plate  is  made  in  large  quantities  in  Europe,  and  the 
industry  has  now  been  introduced  into  this  country.  Tin  is 
also  used  to  coat  the  interior  of  lead  or  other  pipes  used  by 
brewers,  distillers,  and  others. 

In  teme-plate  the  coating  is  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead. 

Culinary  ntensils  are  frequently  tinned  inside.  This 
process  is  simple,  and  has  been  practised  for  many  centu- 
ries. The  surface  of  the  utensil  to  be  tinned,  which  may 
be  copper,  brass,  or  iron,  is  made  chemically  clean.  Some 
tin  melted  in  the  vessel  is  then  spread  over  the  surface  with 
tow.  A  skilful  workman  thus  produces  a  thin  uniform 
layer  of  tin,  which  greatly  increases  the  wearing  power  of 
the  vessel,  and  almost  imperceptibly  adds  to  the  weight. 
So  slight  is  the  increase  of  weight  that  the  ancients  thought 
that  there  was  none,  and  Pliny  expresses  surprise  at  so 
remarkable  a  result. 

Tin-foil  is  largely  used,  and  should  be  made  from  the 
best  tin.  In  its  manufacture  bars  of  tin  are  hammered  or 
rolled  to  a  certain  thickness,  then  cut  up,  and  the  opera- 
tion repeated  until  the  required  thickness  is  attained. 

AUoyi.  Tin  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  large  number 
of  alloys.  It  alloys  with  lead  in  all  proportions,  and  many 
solders  and  pewters  are  composed  of  these  metals,  all  of 
which  melt  at  temperatures  lower  than  does  either  constit- 
uent. In  applying  a  solder  the  surfaces  to  be  joined  should 
be  chemically  clean;  borax  or  sal-ammoniac  is  generally 
applied  to  dissolve  off  any  oxide. 

G-un  metal  and  bronze  are  alloys  of  copper  and  titL 
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Oxides  and  Balia  of  Tin.  Besides  the  biDoxide  of  tin  (SnOi)  there  is 
ft  moaoxide  (SuO).  £ach  of  these  oxides  forms  a  series  of  salU,  the  first 
acting  aa  an  acid,  and  the  second  as  a  basic  oiide.  There  have  been  ob- 
tained several  other  oxides.  The  stannic  oxide  bf  hydration  forms  two 
important  acids,  the  stannic  and  the  metastaanic.  These  acids  form  r 
Urge  nnmber  of  salts,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  sodium  atannate, 
largely  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  and  calico  prioting. 

Tin  forms  two  classes  of  salts  (stannic  and  stannous)  corresponding  to 
both  hydracids  and  oxyacids.  None  of  these  salla  are  of  great  technical 
importance,  though  some  of  them  are  used  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing. 
Beveral  tin  salts  of  vegetable  acids  (oxalate,  acetate,  citrat«,  and  tartrate) 
are  similarly  used. 

TITANIUM,   ZIRCONIUM,   THORIUM,    OERHAMIUH,    AND 

CERIUM. 
Tbeoe  metals  are  among  the  rare  elements  and  bate  found  no  us^ 
fnl  applications.  Titanium  is  remarkable  in  that  it  combines  directly  with 
nitrogen  when  strongly  heated  in  air.  Titanic  acid  has  been  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth.  The  oxide  of  thorium,  together  wiita 
those  of  cerium  and  tdrconlnm,  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  mantle  of 
the  Welsbach  bnmers.  The  other  compounds  of  these  metals  are  not  of 
technical  importance  and  will  not  be  described  here. 

LEAD;  Pb";  206.4. 

Oeonrrenoe.  It  is  donbtfal  whether  lead  has  ever  been 
found  in  the  native  state,  but  it  occurs  in  a  large  number 
of  natural  compounds.  The  sulphide  or  galena,  PbS,  is 
the  most  abundant  and  principal  ore  of  lead.  The  carbon- 
ate and  sulphate  are  met  with  in  certain  localities  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  form  important  ores.  These  and  other 
compounds  of  lead,  associated  with  ores  of  silver  and  with 
the  oxides,  sulphides,  and  arsenides  of  iron,  antimony,  and 
other  metals,  are  frequent  sources  of  lead  in  our  Western 
States. 

METALLURGY   OF  LEAD. 

Until  about  1870  substantially  all  the  lead  in  commerce 
was  obtained  by  working  galena  or  galenite,  PbS.    This 
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ore  is  the  form  in  which  most  of  the  lead  occurs,  but  the 
metal  itself  is  now  obtained  in  enormous  quantity  as  a 
by-product  in  the  reduction  of  silver.  In  these  cases  in 
addition  to  the  lead  sulphide  a  number  of  other  bodies  are 
generally  present,  mainly  those  above  mentioned.  Lead 
is  obtained  in  silver  and  gold  miuing  in  such  large  qiu^ti- 
ties  that  the  method  of  producing  the  enriched  lesid  or 
base  bullion,  as  it  is  called,  might  with  equal  propriety  bi.' 
described  along  with  those  metals. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  lead  from  the  galena  is 
simple  in  principle  and  execution  when  the  ore  is  compara- 
tively pure ;  with  impure  ore  the  processes  increase  in 
complexity  and  number.  The  processes  may  be  conven- 
iently separated  into  three :  Ist.  The  method  of  self- 
reduction;  2d.  T?ie  method  of  roasting,  oxidation,  and 
subsequent  reduction  b^  carbon  ;  Hd.  Heductianby  iron. 

Firrt  Prooen.  The  simplest  method  of  reduction  is 
carried  out  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  and  is  usually  termed 
the  air-reduction  or  self-reduction  method.  In  this  method 
the  galena  is  roasted  at  a  moderate  heat  and  partially  con- 
verted into  the  oxide  and  sulphate.  The  temperature  is 
then  raised  and  the  unchanged  sulphide  reacts  upon  the 
oxide  and  sulphate,  freeing  the  lead : 

2PbO  +  PbS  =80j  +  3Pb 
and       PbS  +  PbSO.  =  2Pb  +  2S0,. 

A  small  quantity  of  lime  is  usually  added  with  the  ore  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  slag  with  the  siliceous  matter 
present.  This  method  is  applicable  to  the  purer  forms  of 
galena.  The  other  two  methods  to  be  mentioned  are  appli- 
cable to  ores  poorer  in  lead,  or  associated  with  other  min- 
erals which  make  their  rednctioa  in  teveiberatory  furnaces 
impracticable. 

Second  Proceu.     The  second  method  consists  in  convert- 
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ing  the  galena  into  the  oxide  and  reducing  the  oxide  with 
carbonaceous  matter. 

In  this  method  the  ore  U  first  roaated  until  free  or  ver;  neariy  free  from 
sulphnr.  It  is  then  mixed  with  fuel  and  flux  (iron  oxide  and  lime)  and 
smelted  in  a  blast  fnrnnce,  The  lead  is  rednced  b;  the  carbonaceaDi 
matter,  and  the  impurities  are  removed  as  slag.  The  first  heating  in  tbi> 
process  ia  generally  accomplished  iu  a  catcioer  (a  kind  of  leverbentorr 
furnace). 

The  Third  Prooeu.  In  this  process  the  raw  ores  are 
treated  direct  in  a  blast  furnace  and  the  reducing  agent  is 
iron: 

PbS  +  Fe  =  Pb  +  FeS. 

There  is  added  to  the  charge,  if  iron  oxide  is  not  already 
present  in  the  ore,  metallic  iron  or  more  generally  rich  iron 
slags  or  iron  ore.  In  the  latter  cases  the  iron  ores  are  re- 
duced by  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  fuel,  and  the 
iron  decomposes  the  galena,  freeing  the  lead  and  forming 
iron  sulphide  as  indicated  above. 

The  iron  snlpbide  formed  combines  with  some  of  the  lead  anlphide  and 
other  sulphides  present  in  the  ore,  and  yields  a  matte  which  is  lightec 
than  the  lead  and  easily  separated  from  it.  The  matte  is  subjected  to 
Other  treatment  for  saving  the  lead,  copper,  and  silver  ithen  the  latter 
ftre  present.  The  slags  of  the  first  and  second  processes  are  often  treated 
by  the  third  method.  Some  lead  ores  are  treated  by  two  of  tho  above 
processes.  Galena  has  also  been  reduced  by  iron  directly  in  a  reverbeia- 
tory  furnace. 

Ameiican  Wett«m  Hetbod.  The  last  two  processes  have 
been  substantially  combined  in  one  in  this  country,  and  it 
Jias  been  used  extensively  for  the  production  of  enormous 
(]ii!iii  titles  of  argentiferous  lead,  notably  in  Montana,  Colo- 
riido,  and  at  Eureka,  Nevada.  The  modified  process  con- 
sists in  treating  the  raw  ore  direct  in  blast  furnaces.  The 
ores  treated  are  usually  of  the  complex  nature  already 
mentioned.    When  sulphur  is  present  in  large  quantity  it 
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is  often  advantageons  to  roast  the  ores  before  smelting. 
This  roasting  is  accomplished  in  large  furnaces  of  the 
reverberatory  pattern.  If  the  gangae  does  not  contain  the 
necessary  ingredients,  the  ore  is  mixed  with  the  proper 
material  for  flax  and  charged  into  the  furnace  with  car- 
bonaceous fuel.  The  charge  of  the  furnace  in  general 
terms  consists  of  the  ore  and  gangue  to  which,  depending 
upon  their  composition,  is  added  one  or  more  fluxes,  as 
iron  ore,  siliceous  matter,  and  limestone  or  dolomite.  The 
result  of  the  smelting  operation  gives  three  distinct  prod- 
ucts, all  of  which  are  drawn  from  the  same  furnace  in  the 
liquid  state.  The  lowest  is  the  rich  lead  called  base  bullion, 
which  is  drawn  off  into  pigs,  preparatory  to  refining.  The 
second  is  termed  speiss  and  is  principally  composed  of  a 
combination  of  iron  with  arsenic  and  sulphur ;  antimony 
and  other  metals  are  often  present  in  small  quantity.  The 
third  layer  is  the  slag  and  consists  essentially  of  the  silicate 
of  iron. 

The  speiss  is  frequently  divisible  into  two  parts,  the 
speiss  proper  and  the  matte  ;  the  matte  is  mainly  iron  sul- 
phide; the  speiss  proper,  iron  combined  with,  arsenic  and 
antimony.  The  matte  carries  more  silver  than  the  speiss 
proper  and  is  sometimes  worked  over.  The  speiss  carries 
more  gold  when  it  Is  present  than  the  matte  and  some 
silver,  but  no  way  of  extracting  the  gold  economically  has 
been  invented.  This  speiss  haa  been  produced  in  great 
quantities  at  the  western  smelting  works  and  contains  a 
large  amount  of  gold  and  silver. 

In  the  smelting  of  lead  ores  considerable  quantities  of 
lead  fume  are  carried  off  with  the  smoke  from  the  furnaces, 
and  many  processes  have  been  tried  for  the  collection  and 
saving  of  this  lead.  The  method  usually  adopted  is  to 
cause  the  furnace  gases  to  pass  through  a  series  of  flues 
aggregating  several  miles  in  length.  The  lead  fame  settles 
very  slowly  even  in  quiescent  air,  which  fact  explains  the 
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great  length  of  the  flaes.  These  flues  are  cleared  out  at 
intervals  and  much  fame  is  secared.  The  fume  consists  of 
lead  sulphate,  lead  oxide,  and  lead  sulphide. 

DESILVERIZING   LEAD. 

When  lead  from  any  of  the  above  sources  contains 
enough  silver  to  make  its  extraction  profitable  it  is  desil- 
verized. Theproduction  of  the  lead  at  many  of  the  Western 
works  is  but  the  first  step  toward  obtaining  the  accom- 
panying silver,  and  such  lead  is  always  desilverized.  The 
silver  can  be  extracted  with  profit  when  the  lead  contains 
one  ounce  of  silver  to  the  ton. 

The  desilverizing  process  involves  three  distinct  opera- 
tions, softening,  concentration,  and  cupellation.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  first  is  to  remove  base  metals  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  separation  of  the  silver  and  lead  ;  the  second 
is  to  concentrate  the  silver  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  the 
lead ;  the  third  is  to  complete  the  separation  of  the  silver 
from  the  remaining  portion  of  the  lead. 

The  operation  preliminary  to  the  concentration  is  soften- 
ing the  lead,  sometimes  in  our  Western  States  merely 
termed  calcining.  The  object  of  softening  is  to  remove  from 
the  lead,  antimony,  zinc,  copper,  arsenic,  sulphur,  or  other 
oxidizable  bodies  as  fully  as  possible.  This  removal  is  ac- 
complished by  taking  advantage  of  the  difference  of  fusi- 
biiity  and  difference  of  oxidizability.  The  softening  is 
effected  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  smelted  lead  is 
fused  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  copi)er,  being  the  less 
fusible,  can  be  partially  removed  as  a  scum  from  the  lead, 
which  fuses  first.  The  heated  air  plays  upon  the  molten 
metal  by  which  the  more  oxidizable  bodies  are  converted 
into  oxides  which  are  volatilized  or  float  upon  the  surface 
and  are  removed.  This  continually  exposes  fresh  surfaces 
of  the  metal  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  facilitates  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  imparities.     When  the  impurities  are  too 
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abundant  for  this  ordinary  treatment,  the  melted  metal  is 
agitat«d  by  a  jet  of  steam  discharged  into  it  which  is  more 
efficient  in  exposing  the  metal  to  the  action  of  the  air.  In 
this  operation  some  of  the  lead  is  of  conrse  oxidized  and 
carried  off  with  the  other  impurities,  but  these  oxidized 
products  are  all  worked  [over  again  to  recover  the  metals 
contained.  These  products  from  the  softening  furnace  are 
called  cTasses,  the  term  slag  having  very  appropriately 
been  limited  to  fusible  Bilicates. 

Pftrke'i  Deiilverisiiig  Froceii.  After  "  softening,"  the 
further  concentration  of  the  silver,  or  the  desilverization 
of  the  base  bullion,  in  this  country,  is  accomplished  by 
Parke's  desilverizing  process.  This  process  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  zinc  alloys  more  readily  with  silver  than  with 
lead,  and  when  zinc  is  melted  with  argentiferous  lead  and 
the  mixture  allowed  to  cool,  the  portion  which  first  solidi- 
fies is  an  alloy  of  silver,  zinc,  and  lead,  containing  nearly 
all  the  silver  and  only  a  small  amount  of  lead.  The  zinc  em- 
ployed amounts  to  about  two  per  cent  of  the  lead  treated. 

Prom  the  rich  alloy  of  zinc,  lead,  and  silver  the  zinc  is 
separated  by  distillation  and  used  again.  The  remaining 
alloy  of  lead  and  silver  is  subjected  to  cupellation,  which 
separates  the  silver  from  the  lead.  The  cupellation  will  be 
described  after  we  have  explained  the  principles  of  another 
important  process  for  concentration. 

Fsttinion'a  DefilTerixing  Frooeaa.  This  process  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  an  alloy  of  lead  and  silver  is  more  fusible 
than  the  lead  itself.  In  Pattinson's  process  the  argentif- 
erous lead  is  melted  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  while  being 
constantly  stirred.  Near  the  melting  temperature  of  the 
lead  this  metal  crystallizes  out,  carrying  only  very  minute 
quantities  of  silver;  these  crystals  are  continually  removed, 
and  the  lead  left  behind  is  very  rich  in  silver. 

A  modification  of  the  Pattinson  process  consists  in  agi- 
tation of  the  molten  metal  by  a  jet  of  high-pressure  steam  ; 
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this  facilitates  the  crystaHization  of  the  lead  and  removes 
more  fully  copper  and  antimony;  it  also  saves  time  and 
labor.  In  this  method  the  enriched  alloy  is  drawn  off  in 
the  liquid  state  from  the  lead.  This  modified  process  is 
known  as  that  of  Eozan.  It  was  long  employed  at  the 
Richmond  mines  at  Eureka,  Nevada,  and  is  not  used  else- 
where in  this  country. 

CnpBllation.  The  rich  lead  Obtained  by  either  of  the  pro- 
cesses just  described  is  then  subjected  to  cupellation  or  re- 
fining. This  operation  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
melted  lead  readily  oxidizes  in  air,  while  silver  does  not. 
The  rich  lead  is  melted  in  a  cupel  on  the  hearth  of  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace.  The  cupels  are  about  four  or  Jivo  feet 
long  and  two  or  three  feet  wide  and  six  or  seven  inches 
deep.  Tiii-y  are  made  of  bone-ash  and  pearl-ash.  Over 
the  melted  surface  of  the  lead  a  blast  of  air  is  made  to 
play.  The  lead  is  rapidly  oxidized,  and  the  blast  drives  the 
oxide  to  the  mouth  of  the  refinery,  where  it  flows  out  in  the 
liquid  state  into  pots  and  is  removed.  As  the  oxidation 
proceeds  more  lead  is  added,  and  the  operation  is  not  gen- 
erally completed  in  a  single  cupel.  When  the  silver  amounts 
to  about  one  tenth  of  the  contents  the  concentrate  is  drawn 
off  and  the  oxidation  completed  in  a  second  cupel.  The 
oxide  of  lead  which  is  removed  carries  some  silver  and  is 
always  reduced  again.  The  bottoms  of  the  cupels  become 
saturated  with  lead  oxide  and  are  broken  up  and  smelted 
in  the  blast  furnace. 

PropertiOB  of  lead.  Lead  is  a  bluish-gray  metai.  It  is 
so  soft  as  to  leave  a  streak  when  rubbed  on  paper.  It  is 
malleable  and  ductile,  but  has  little  tenacity.  Its  hardness 
is  increased  by  zinc,  antimony,  and  copper.  Its  specific 
gravity  varies  with  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  ob- 
tained, but  is  about  11.3.  Its  fusing-point  is  235°  C.  It  is 
readily  oxidized  in  the  presence  of  moist  air  and  then,  in 
the  presence  of  acid  vapors,  forms  salts.    The  basic  carbou- 
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ate  of  lead  thus  oft«n  results  from  the  action  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  air.  Id  a  fiuely  divided  state  lead  is  pTTO- 
phoric. 

The  action  of  water  upon  lead  is  influenced  by  the  salts 
dissolved  in  the  water.  Nitrites  and  nitrates  increase  the 
action  of  water  upon  lead,  and  the  sulphates  and  carbonates 
decrease  this  action.  The  fact  that  lead  is  a  cumulative 
poison,  and  that  water  long  in  contact  with  it  is  liable  to 
contain  some  lead,  make  great  care  necessary  in  using  waters 
that  have  been  in  contact  with  lead.  Water  that  has  been 
standing  long  in  lead  pipes  or  conveyed  for  long  distances 
in  such  pipes  should  not  be  habitually  used  for  drink- 
ing. 

Dilute  nitric  acid  acts  readily  upon  lead,  but  it  resists 
the  action  of  all  the  other  common  mineral  acids  when  at 
ordinary  temperature ;  even  hydrofluoric  acid  does  not 
attack  it.  Hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids  act  upon  it. 

TTiM  of  Iiflad.  Lead  is  largely  used  in  the  form  of  sheets, 
water  channels,  pipes,  and  in  construction  work.  Its  resist- 
ance to  the  action  of  acids  makes  it  very  useful  in  sulphuric 
acid  works  and  in  many  appliances  of  the  chemical  labora- 
tory. It  finds  many  uses  in  the  preparation  of  alloys,  type 
metal,  pewter,  solder,  etc. 

It  is  the  metal  from  which  shot  are  made,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  molten  metal  is  caused  to  flow  through  cullen- 
ders with  apertures  of  proper  size  and  to  fall  for  some  dis- 
tance into  vessels  holding  water.  A  small  amount  of  arsenic 
(two  per  cent)  is  always  alloyed  with  the  lead  in  this  opera- 
tion. The  arsenic  makes  the  lead  more  fluid,  hardens  it 
when  cool,  and  increases  its  tendency  to  take  the  spherical 
form  in  passing  through  the  air.  The  size  of  the  holes  in 
the  cullender,  which  must  be  smooth  and  round,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  melted  lead,  and  the  distance  through  which 
it  falls  determine  the  size  of  the  shot.     The  height  of  the 
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tower  variea  from  thirty  feet  for  small  to  fifty  feet  for  lai:ge 
shot. 

Lead  pipes  are  usually  made  by  forcing  the  melted 
metal  through  the  annular  space  between  a  die  and  a  con- 
centric spindle  or  mandrel,  the  die  fixing  the  exterior 
diameter  of  the  pipe,  and  the  mandrel  the  interior.  The 
largest  amount  of  lead  is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
white  lead. 

Lead  Ozldea.  There  are  five  oxides  of  lead  known,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  monoxide  and  red  lead 
(PbO  and  Pb,O0. 

Lead  Monoxide;  PbO.  This  body  occasionally  occurs 
native.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  artificial  product, 
massicot  and  litharge.  Massicot  is  produced  when  melted 
lead  is  heated  at  a  moderate  temperature  in  the  air,  and  is 
a  yellow  powder.  When  the  oxidation  takes  place  at  a 
temperature  sufficiently  high  to  fuse  the  oxide  formed,  it 
gives  litharge,  which  is  reddish  brown  in  color.  Litharge 
readily  combines  with  silica  at  high  temperature  and  forms 
lead  silicate.  It  is  largely  used  iu  the  manufacture  of  flint 
glass  and  in  glazing  earthenware ;  it  is  also  used  for  the 
production  of  lead  acetate  and  other  lead  salts. 

Red  Lead;  Minium;  PbtOt.  Red  lead  is  made  by  heat- 
ing massicot  in  air  at  a  temperature  not  high  enough  to 
fuse  it.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fiint  glass, 
as  a  cement  in  steam-joints,  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in  the 
manufacture  of  matches,  and  as  a  pigment 

White  Lead;  Basic  Lead  Carbonate.  The  commercial  white 
lead  is  essentially  a  basic  carbonate,  which  results  from  the 
combination  of  the  normal  carbonate  with  one  or  more  mole- 
cules of  lead  hydroxide  :  2PbCOs,Pb(0H),.  Many  meth- 
ods have  been  invented  and  tried  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  important  compound.  All  of  these  which  have  been 
commercially  successful  depend  upon  the  same  principle, 
the  formation  of  a  basic  salt  of  lead  and  the  decomposition 
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of  this  Bait  by  carboD  dioxide.  The  oldeat  method  (the 
Dutch  method)  and  that  which  still  gives  the  best  white 
lead  for  paints  dejwnds  njjon  the  formation  of  a  basic 
acetate  of  lead  and  the  oonversion  of  this  into  white  lead 
by  carboQ  dioxide.  In  this  method  thin  sheets  of  metallic 
lead  are  exposed  to  the  combined  action  of  the  vapor  of 
acetic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  lead  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  white  lead,  which  has  to  be  separated  from  the 
metallic  lead,  ground,  and  washed.  The  chemical  actions 
which  produce  the  result  are,  first,  the  production  of  a 
norraal  lead  acetate,  which  combines  with  the  lead  hydrox. 
ide  to  form  basic  lead  acetate.  Then  the  carbon  dioxide 
decomposes  the  basic  acetate,  forming  basic  carbonate  and 
reproducing  the  normal  acetate.  This  action  is  then  re- 
peated, the  acetic  acid  acting  as  a  carrier  between  the  lead 
and  the  carbon  dioxide.  A  small  amount  of  the  acetic 
acid  will  convert  a  large  amount  of  lead  into  the  carbonate. 
The  above  method  is  also  used  in  England. 

White  lead  made  by  this  method  has  retained  its  superi- 
ority over  all  others  as  a  pigment.  This  superiority  consists 
in  greater  covering  power,  dnrability,  and  opacity.  These 
properties  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Dutch 
pigment  in  its  ultimate  constitution  is  less  crystalline  and 
more  nearly  amorphous  than  that  from  any  other  source. 

VariooB  efforts  taaTS  been  made  to  hasten  the  prooeaa  for  the  prodao- 
tion  of  white  lead,  among  trhicb  are  the  (lerman  and  French  metboda.  In 
the  former  the  actions  described  are  aided  by  artificial  heat,  the  reagents 
being  enclosed  in  stoTea.  The  French  method  (Clichj)  invoWea  the  sepa- 
rate preparation  of  lead  oxide  and  the  action  of  noetic  acid  upon  it,  the 
result  being  treated  with  carbon  dioxide.  This  method  slightly  modifled 
is  largely  used  in  this  country.  Another  process  (Hilner's)  consists  in  the 
production  of  a  basic  chloride  of  lead  by  the  action  of  litharge,  common 
salt,  and  water  upon  each  other,  and  the  subsequent  precipitation  of  the 
chloride  with  carbon  dioxide.  The  above  processes  have  all  to  a  certain 
extent  eucoeeded  commercially  ;  and  while  the  newer  processes  are  cheaper 
than  the  Dutch,  the  product  is  not  as  valuable  as  a  pigment 
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While  lead  has  been  produced  by  several  electrolytic  processes  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  One  of  recent  American  origin  (Brown  process) 
for  which  very  superior  claims  have  been  made  is  an  follows  :  Sodinm 
nitrate  is  decomposed  by  the  electric  current  between  lead  and  copper 
electrodes.  Lead  nitrate  and  sodium  hydroxide  are  thus  formed  and  dis- 
solved at  the  two  electrodes.  The  solutions  are  drawn  off  and  miied  in 
the  proper  proportions,  when  sodium  nitrate  is  reproduced  and  lead 
hydroxide  precipitated  as  an  amorphous  powder.  This  nitrate  may  be 
again  electrolyzed.  A  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  Js  added  to  the  lead 
hydroxide  by  which  sodium  hydroxide  and  basic  lead  carbonate  are  formed. 
The  hydroxide  of  sodium  can  again  be  converted  into  the  carbonate  by 
carbon  dioxide  and  used  again.  The  sodium  nitrate  and  carbonate  being 
repeatedly  used  are  consumed  only  in  small  quantities.  The  advantages 
of  this  process  are  that  oo  free  acids  are  osed,  that  the  operation  is  com- 
plete in  a  day,  and  that  the  process  is  non- poisoning— the  pigment  being 
produced  in  the  form  of  powder  and  no  grinding  being  necessary. 

Froinrtiet  and  Uaea  of  White  Lead.  The  pigment  is  a 
heavy  white  powder.  It  ia  poiaonons  and  the  separation 
and  grinding  of  the  product,  in  the  English-Butch  method, 
often  leads  to  lead  poisoning  among  the  operatiTes.  The 
difficulty  of  avoiding  these  effects  constitutes  a  grave 
objection  to  the  process. 

The  principal  use  of  white  lead  is  for  painting.  It  is 
thought  that  when  white  lead  is  mixed  with  oil  it  saponilies 
some  of  the  oil,  and  that  to  this  fact  ia  partly  due  its  superi- 
ority as  a  pigment.  Lead  paints  are  discolored  by  hydro- 
gen sulphide  from  the  formation  of  lead  sulphide.  Paint- 
ing which  has  been  thus  blackened  may  often  be  re- 
stored by  exposure  to  light  and  air,  by  which  the  sulphide 
is  oxidized  to  the  sulphate.  White  lead  is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  barium  sulphate,  and  certain  pigments 
are  made  by  mixing  the  two  in  certain  proportions.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  use  lead  sulphate  as  a  substitute  for  white 
lead,  but  none  of  these  products  gives  as  good  results  as 
the  pure  pigment 

other  Compounds  of  Lead.  In  addition  to  the  oomponnds  of  lead  al- 
ready referred  to,  there  is  a  number  of  others,  none  of  which  is  of  any 
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commercial  importance,  nor  of  special  use  in  tlie  laboratory.  Some  of  tbe 
ozjchlorides  are  uaed  to  a  limited  extent  &b  pigments.  Pattinsoit's  oxf- 
cbloride  gives  a  white  pigment.  Paris-;elIow  and  Turner's-yellow  belong 
to  tbia  class  of  bodies. 

Rttuiwn  <ff  Lead  Saits.  Caustic  alkalies  give  a  white  precipitate  of 
lead  bjdroxide  with  soluble  lead  salts.  Alkaline  carbonates  give  white 
I^ecipjtate  of  lead  carbonate.  Ammonium  sulphide  and  sulphurettwi 
bjdrogen  preoipitate  black  lead  sulphide. 

COPPMt;  Cb";  68.1. 

Oecnmaee.  Copper  occurs  abandantly  in  the  native  state 
and  as  a  constitnent  in  many  natural  compounds.  Among 
these  compounds  the  principal  ores  of  copper  are  the  oxides, 
carbonates,  and  various  sulphuretted  forms.  These  laat 
constitute  the  most  abundant  ores  of  copper;  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  is  the  copper  pyrites,  a  double  sulphide  of 
copper  and  iron  (CuiS,  FetS,),  though  there  are  several 
other  sulphides  of  copper. 

These  ores  of  copper,  in  addition  to  the  gangue,  are  very 
frequently  associated  with  the  sulphides  and  arsenides  of 
other  metals,  as  iron,  antimony,  lead,  zinc,  and  silver;  gold 
is  also  often  present. 

Copper  Kednction.  Copper  is  obtained  from  its  ores  by 
two  processes  usually  termed  the  wet  and  dry,  the  latter 
involving  fusion  and  the  former  not.  The  method  involv- 
ing fusion  ia  the  more  important  industrially.  The  object 
of  the  reduction  in  all  cases  is  of  course  to  separate  the 
copper  from  the  impurities  present. 

In  the  United  States  the  great  balk  of  the  copper  is 
obtained  from  three  localities,  from  the  region  of  Lake 
Superior,  from  Montana,  and  from  Arizona.  In  the  Lake 
Superior  region  the  copper  is  mainly  in  the  native  form,  in 
Montana  the  sulphuretted  compounds  exist,  and  in  Arizona 
the  oxidized  forms  abound  together  with  the  sulphides. 
The  dry  method  or  the  method  of  fusion  is  employed  in  all 
these  localities. 
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Dry  Seduction.  1.  Concentration  of  Native  Copper; 
Lake  Superior.  Although  there  have  beeo  found  immense 
masses  of  native  copper  in  these  mines  varying  from  forty 
to  four  hundred  tons,  these  large  masses  have  not  been  the 
principal  sources  of  the  metal.  The  bulk  of  the  copper  of 
these  mines  is  distributed  in  line  grains  through  the  gangne 
stone,  which  is  either  amygdaloid  or  conglomerate  rock. 
The  rock  is  crushed  by  steam  stamps  and  the  metal  is  sep- 
arated from  the  gangue  by  washing.  The  crushed  ore  in 
its  descent  over  a  series  of  cradles,  which  are  continually 
jigged  or  given  a  jerky  motion,  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  running  water.  By  this  means  the  metal  which  is  heavier, 
collects  below  the  sand,  the  larger  grains  nearer  the  stamps, 
the  movable  earthy  matter  being  carried  along  by  the 
water.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  incline  the  finer  sediment 
is  subjected  to  special  treatment  on  sluice-tables  or  bttddleri 
to  collect  the  very  finely  divided  copper. 

The  gangue  remaining  with  the  copper  is  separated  by 
fusion  with  a  little  flux  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  and 
copper  of  great  purity  obtained.  The  ores  from  which  the 
copper  is  obtained  vary  in  richness  from  .6  to  3  per  cent  of 
metal.  The  method  of  obtaining  the  copper  from  the  ore 
at  Lake  Superior  is  so  simple  that  it  is  usually  termed 
mechanical  concentration,  but  since  the  product  is  fused 
and  refined  it  is  here  included  under  dry  reduction. 

Dry  Reduction.  2.  Reduction  of  Oxidized  Copper  Oret. 
In  the  Arizona  mines  a  large  part  of  the  ores  worked  up  to 
the  present  time  have  been  oxidized  forms.  These  are  re- 
duced in  blast  furnaces,  coke  b^ing  generally  the  fuel  em- 
ployed. The  purity  of  the  oxidized  ores  (oxides  and  car- 
bonates) frequently  pei-mits  the  production  of  a  high  grade 
of  copper  by  the  single  operation  of  smelting  in  the  blast 
furnace  with  carbonaceous  matter  as  reducing  agent  The 
Arizona  copper  ranks  next  to  the  Lake  Superior  in  purity. 
In  these  mines  the  proportion  of  the  oxidized  ores  decreases, 
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and  of  the  snlphnretted  ores  Increases,  as  the  depth  in- 
creases. The  redaction  of  the  sulphides  depends  upon  the 
principles  to  be  described. 

Dry  Bedtietion.  3.  Beduction  of  Copper  Sulphides.  The 
sulphuretted  ores  of  copper  are  those  most  largely  em- 
ployed throughout  the  world  for  obtainiog  this  metal. 
These  ores  are  extensively  worked  in  the  Western  mines  in 
this  country.  The  sulphuretted  ores  are  becoming  more  and 
more  important  at  the  Arizona  mines,  and  considerable 
copper  now  comes  from  the  copper-bearing  silver  and  lead 
ores  of  Colorado. 

In  the  reduction  of  the  sulphides,  use  is  made  of  the 
principle  that  copper  sulphide  is  less  easUy  reduced  than 
the  other  metallic  sulphides  present  in  the  ore ;  of  these 
iron  is  the  most  important. 

The  older  process  of  reduction  consists  of  a  series  of 
roastings  (heating  in  air)  and  fusions  of  the  ore,  the  number 
of  operations  varying  with  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
ore.  The  object  of  the  roasting  is  to  expel  arsenic,  some  of 
the  salpbnr  and  antimony,  and  to  oxidize  the  iron.  After 
the  first  roasting  the  ore  is  fused  with  the  proper  flux  to 
form  a  slag  with  the  gangue  and  iron  oxide.  In  this  opera- 
tion the  gangue  and  some  of  the  iron  are  removed  and 
coarse  metal  or  a  matte  is  obtained.  The  matte  is  essen- 
tially  a  double  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron,  with  greatly 
reduced  quantities  of  antimony  and  arsenic.  This  matte  is 
then  broken  up  and  the  operation  of  roasting  and  fusion  is 
again  repeated  by  which  white  metal  is  obtained  ;  this  is 
copper  sulphide,  nearly  free  from  iron  and  other  base 
metals.  The  white  metal  has  to  be  again  fused  in  an  oxidiz- 
ing atmosphere  by  which  self-reduction  takes  place. 

Cu,S  +  2CuO  =  Ca,  +  SO,, 

and  "blister"  copper  is  obtained  ;  or  the  oxidizing  action 
may  be  continaed  until  all  the  sulphur  is  expelled  and  the 
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copper  oxide  formed  reduced  by  carbonaceous  matter. 
The  blister  copper  hae  then  to  be  refined,  to  remove  any 
remaining  sulphur  and  the  small  quantities  of  the  baser 
metals  still  left.  During  all  the  operations  sulphur,  arsenic, 
and  antimony  are  gradually  eliminated.  The  roasting  of 
the  ores  and  matte  may  be  accomplished  in  heaps,  stalls 
{which  are  rectangular  open  brick  enclosures),  reverberatory 
furnaces,  or  roasting  cylinders.  The  fusion  of  the  roasted 
products  is  accomplished  iu  reverberatory  furnaces  or 
shaft  furnaces. 

It  vill  be  observed  that  the  above  method  coosists  of  a  Beriee  of  rout- 
ings in  which  the  oxidizable  impurities  are  oxidized  together  with  some  ot 
the  copper.  These  are  followed  b;  smelting  operations  bj  which  the  iron 
is  removed  as  a  slag  and  the  copper  is  deoxidiied  by  some  of  the  remaining 
aulpbnr.  It  wonld  be  impracticable  here  to  describe  in  detail  all  the  steps 
in  the  smelting  of  aulpboretted  ores.  The  charges  of  one  operation  are 
often  treated  with  fresh  ore,  or  with  the  products  of  another  operation, 
the  object  in  all  cases  being  tbe  removal  of  the  base  impurities  present 
with  tbe  least  possible  expenditure  of  fuel  and  loss  of  copper.  The  stabilitj 
of  tbe  copper  sulphide  and  the  easy  reduction  of  the  copper  oxide,  as  com- 
pared to  the  similar  compounds  of  other  elements  present,  are  the  basis  of 
the  method  pursued.  Tbe  operations  are  sometimes  more  and  sometimes 
less  numerous  than  above  indicated,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  tbe  om 
and  the  necessity  for  economy  in  working. 

BeiKmerizin^  Copper  Xatte.  In  thia  country  since  the 
year  1890  the  practice  of  beaaemerixing  the  copper  matte 
has  become  very  general.  In  this  operation  tbe  principle 
of  the  Bessemer  steel  converter  is  applied  to  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  copper  matte  (sulphide  of  iron  and  copper).  The 
matte  in  tbe  liquid  state  is  run  into  the  converter  and  the 
blast  of  air  tamed  on.  The  liquid  condition  of  the  contents 
is  kept  up  by  the  heat  resulting  from  the  combustion  of 
the  iron  and  sulphur  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  iron 
oxide  forms  a  slag  with  the  siliceous  lining  of  the  converter 
and  is  thus  removed ;  the  sulphur  is  oxidized  and  passes  off 
aa  sulphur  dioxide.     In  this  country  it  is  usual  to  pass 
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from  the  matte  to  blister  copper  by  a  single  blowing,  the 
blow  being  stopped  once  or  twice  to  draw  or  skim  oft  the 
slag.  In  accomplishing  this  resnlt  the  matte  must  contain 
about  60  per  cent  of  copper.  The  charge  for  the  converter 
may  be  obtained  either  by  reroelting  in  a  cnpola  furnace, 
the  matt«  obtained  in  the  first  operation  of  smelting,  or  by 
running  the  matte  directly  from  the  reducing  furnaces  td 
the  converter.  In  the  smelter  at  Great  Falls,  Montana,  the 
latter  plan  is  in  operation.  There,  the  converters  are 
directly  in  front  of  the  fnmaces,  and  the  general  arrange 
ments  are  aimilar  to  those  of  a  Bessemer  steel  plant. 

Under  the  conditions  of  our  Western  copper  mines  the 
savings  of  fuel,  labor,  etc.,  by  the  Bessemer  modification 
have  caused  a  very  extensive  application  of  it. 

Pyritie  Snwltinc  withont  FneL  An  attempt,  wbich  hu  met  with 
some  success,  has  been  m&de  in  this  countr;  to  extend  the  principle  of  the 
converter  to  the  direct  reduction  of  the  Dative  ores  in  blast  f  ornacea  without 
the  use  of  an;  carbonaceous  fuel.  In  this  process  it  Is  aimed  to  oxidize 
the  impurities  of  the  ore,  and  to  develop  the  necessar;  heat  by  the  oxida- 
tion to  remove  the  impurities  themselves  and  obtain  the  metal  by  a  single 
operation  in  the  blast  furnaces.  The  blast  furnace  is  thus  made  to  play 
the  part  of  a  huge  Bessemer  converter. 

Pyritic  smelting  by  the  beat  resulting  almost  entirely  from  the  oxida> 
lion  of  the  ores  employed  baa  been  successfnlly  accomplished,  but  it  haa 
not  been  sufBciently  developed  to  determine  its  probable  importance.  The 
t«rm  pj;rilic  smelting  has  been  in  use  a  long  time,  and  the  process  just 
mentioned  under  this  heading  differs  from  previous  ones  employed,  in  that 
the  pyritio  ores  are  required  to  supply  the  fuel  for  their  own  reduction,  to 
act  as  a  menstrnum  for  collecting  the  precious  metal,  and  as  a  factor  in  slag 
pTodnction.  In  the  older  pyritic  reduction  the  sulphuretted  material  was 
'  merely  used  as  a  collector  of  the  precious  metals  and  not  for  the  second 
and  third  purposes. 

Copper  Bednction  by  the  Wet  Hethod.  This  method  de- 
pends upon  the  conversion  of  the  copper  in  the  ores  into  a 
soluble  form  and  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  from  solu- 
tion.   The  method  is  in  general  applied  to  the  ores  that  are 
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very  refractory  or  are  poor  in  copper.  The  copper  salts 
commonly  produced  are  the  chlorides  and  sulphates.  The 
copper  oxides  or  sulphides  may  be  converted  into  chlorides 
by  roastiug  with  common  salt,  or  treating  the  ore  with  a 
solution  of  ferric  chloride  or  hydrochloric  acid  containing 
common  salt.  The  sulphide  ores  may  be  converted  into 
sulphate  by  carefully  roasting  or  by  exposure  to  air  and 
moisture ;  such  change  often  occurs  in  the  natural  ore 
beds.  The  oxidized  ores  may  be  converted  into  sulphates 
by  the  direct  action  of  sulphuric  acid  or  by  roasting  with 
iron  sulphate. 

Metallic  iron  added  to  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  or 
chloride  precipitates  the  copper  in  metallic  condition.  The 
precipitated  copper  has  to  be  melted  and  refined. 

Bleotrolytlo  Keflnin;  of  Copper  and  the  Extraotioa  of  Silver 
and  Gold.  In  the  smelting  of  copper  by  fusion  as  above 
described,  any  gold  or  silver  that  is  present  in  the  ore  is 
retained  by  the  copper.  In  much  of  the  copper  produced  it 
is  commercially  profitable  to  extract  these  precious  metals. 
Nearly  all  the  copper  obtained  from  Colorado,  Montana 
and  Arizona,  and  a  large  and  increasing  proportion  of 
that  from  the  Lake  region  is  now  refined  to  secure  one 
or  both  of  these  metals.  This  is  accomplished  by  elec- 
trolysis. 

For  this  purpose  the  copper  is  cast  into  plates  about 
three  inches  thick  weighing  375  or  300  pounds.  These 
plates  are  made  the  anodes  in  decomposing  cells,  the  ka- 
thodes being  thin  sheets  of  copper,  themselves  formed 
especially  for  this  purpose  by  electrolysis.  The  electro- 
lyte employed  is  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution.  Under 
the  infiuence  of  a  powerful  electric  current  the  anode  plates 
are  rapidly  transferred  to  the  kathodes,  while  the  gold 
and  silver  fall  as  slimes  in  the  vats.  The  kathode  plate 
being  of  electrolytic  copper,  the  entire  mass  of  metal  at 
that  plate  is  deposited  copper.    This  process  gives  copper 
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of  a  high  degree  of  purity,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  the  natiTe 
copper  of  Lake  Suuerior. 

The  deposited  copper  has  to  be  subjected  to  fusion  to 
destroy  its  crystalline  texture  before  it  is  fit  for  induetrial 
purposes.  The  slimes  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the  copper  is  dissolved  out ;  the 
residue  is  fused,  and  the  gold  and  silver  separated  either  by 
electrolyBia  or  by  dissolving  the  silver  out  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  silver  sulphate  is  reduced  by  metallic  copper  or 
iron. 

Sopumtion  of  Silver  from  Copper  Matte ;  Ziervogel  Hetliod.  This 
method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  bj  carefully  routing  the  argentiferous 
copper  matte  (sulphides  of  copper,  silver,  iron,  and  gold)  the  silver  may  be 
left  as  a  sulphate,  while  the  iron  and  copper  are  converted  into  oxides, 
their  anlphidea  being  first  formed  and  then  decomposed.  The  sulphide  of 
silver  can  then  be  dissolved  out  from  the  two  oiides.  The  silver  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution  by  metallic  oopper. 

2.  Liquation  Prwxsi,  The  crude  copper  before  refining  is  sometimes 
Bobjectedto  the  liquation  process  for  the  aeparstion  of  the  silver.  In  this 
process  the  argentiferous  copper  is  fused  with  about  three  times  its  weight 
of  lead.  The  lead  alloyed  with  the  silver  is  much  more  fusible  than  the 
copper,  and  by  carefnl  cooling,  this  rich  alloy  mny  be  nearly  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  copper.  The  silver  is  then  eeparated  from  the  lead  by 
enpellatioD. 

Propertiei  of  Copper.     Copper  is  a  valuable  metal  in  the 
arts.    Ita  specific  gravity  is  about  8.9,  a  little  higher  than 
iron.     It  is  very  malleable,  ductile,  and  tenacious.    Among 
the  common  metals  it  is  next  to  gold  and'  silver  in  mallea- 
bility, and  next  to  iron  in  tenacity.    It  fuses  at  a  lower 
temperatnre  than  iron.    It  is  one  of  the  best  conductors  of 
heat  and  electricity.     Its  ductility,  malleability,  a 
dactivity  are  greatly  diminished  by  even  minute  qo 
of  imparities.     Copper  ia  only  slowly  affected  by  e 
to  dry  air  at  coinmon  temperature.     In  the  preseno 
moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air,  it  becomes 
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with  a  green  carbonate  commonly  but  improperly  called 
verdigris. 

Dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  do  not  act  upon 
copper  if  air  be  excluded.  Hot  enlphuric  acid  acts  readily 
npon  it.  Nitric  acid  in  any  form  acta  npon  it,  though  the 
presence  of  nitrous  acid  is  said  to  be  necessary  to  begin  the 
action. 

Una  of  Copper.  Copper  is  used  very  extensively,  the 
most  important  use  being  in  the  constmction  of  electrical 
machinery  and  apparatus,  for  the  manufacture  of  boilers, 
chemical  stills  and  apparatus,  kitchen  utensils,  cartridge* 
cases,  and  as  sheathing  for  vessels.  In  sea  water  the  copper 
is  corroded,  due  to  the  formation  of  the  oxychloride. 
This  roughens  the  surface  and  gives  points  of  attachment 
for  barnacles  and  other  salt  water  forms,  which  often 
greatly  impede  the  sailing  power  of  vessels,  many  tons  of 
these  animals  having  been  removed  from  a  single  vessel. 
Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  protect  this  sheath- 
ing from  corrosion. 

Cooking  utensils  of  copper  should  always  be  kept  per- 
fectly bright  to  avoid  the  formation  of  poisonous  salts  by 
the  acids  of  food.  Even  then  the  joint  action  of  the  air  and 
the  vegetable  and  other  acids  often  present  may  contami- 
nate the  food.  This  fact  justifies  the  custom  of  coating  the 
isterior  of  such  vessels  with  tin.  Copper  is  also  used  in 
making  electrotypes  and  as  a  constituent  of  many  useful 
alloys.  Bronze  is  composed  of  copper  and  tin  ;  brass  of 
copper  and  zinc. 

Compounds  of  Copper.  The  Oxides.  Among  the  componnds 
of  copper  employed  otherwise  than  as  ores  may  be  men- 
tioned the  black  and  red  oxides  (CuO  and  CugO).  The  first 
is  employed  as  a  source  of  oxygen  in  organic  analysis ;  the 
second  is  used  in  glass-making,  to  impart  a  red  color. 

Copper  Sulphate.  Copper  sulphate  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  copper  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  the  oxidation  of 
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copper  pyrites.  It  is  very  largely  employed  in  eolation,  in 
forming  electrotypes,  and  in  galvanic  batteries.  It  is  also 
largely  employed  in  dyeing,  calico-printing,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  pigments. 

Carbonates  of  Copper.  The  native  carbonates  of  copper, 
when  found  in  massive  forms,  yield  the  minerals  known  as 
azorite  and  malachite,  used  in  ornamental  work.  They  are 
also  Dsed  as  pigments. 

Some  of  the  otber  componnds  of  copper  find  limited  application.  The 
bjdrozide  dissolved  in  ammonia,  known  as  SchuieUeer's  reagent,  yields 
a  solution  which  dissolves  cellulose.  The  cupric  chloride  finds  some  4>|di< 
eation  in  calico-printing  and  in  the  mannfacture  of  colon. 

SUver;  Ag';  107.1.    ' 

Ooourrenoe.  SDver  is  a  pretty  widely  diffused  metal, 
though  it  occurs  only  in  small  quantities.  It  is  found  in 
the  metallic  state.  Its  principal  ores  are  the  sulphide,  the 
sulphide  in  common  with  the  sulphides  of  araenic  and  anti- 
mony, the  chloride,  the  iodide,  and  the  bromide.  All  these 
are  very  generally  associated  with  the  sulphides  of  iron, 
lead,  and  copper.  The  sulphide  is  the  ore  yielding  the 
most  silver. 


BEDUOTION  op  SILVER  FBOH   ITS   OBBS. 

Silver  being  one  of  the  precious  metals,  and  its  ores 
differing  in  composition  and  being  generally  associated 
with  a  large  per  cent  of  other  material,  its  metallurgy  is 
not  simple.  The  processes  for  obtaining  the  metal  may  be 
classed  under  three  heads :  1st.  Smelting;  2d.  Amalgama< 
tion;  3d,  Leaching. 

Bmelting  for  Silver.  This  process  is  applicable  to  the  ores 
of  silver  which  accompany  the  ores  of  lead  and  copper, 
these  last  named  compounds  being  present  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  render  their  extraction  possible  and  profitable 
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by  smelting.  The  success  of  the  process  depends  uT)on  the 
fact  that  in  the  operation  of  smelting  and  separating  the 
lead  and  copper  from  the  baser  matter  of  the  ore  the  silver 
remains  with  the  lead  or  copper.  It  may  be  said  that  when 
the  silver  ores  are  smelted  with  the  ores  of  lead  and  copper, 
the  silver  ore  is  rednced  with  the  ores  of  these  metals  and 
the  silver  dissolved  and  carried  down  by  them.  The  smelt- 
ing of  silver  ores  associated  with  lead  and  copper  ores  is 
conducted,  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country.  The  manner  of 
reducing  the  lead  and  copper  ores  has  been  given,  and  the 
methods  of  refining  these  metals  for  obtaining  the  silver 
have  been  described.  These  processes,  therefore,  include 
silver  smelting.  From  the  lead  and  copper  ores  of  Colo- 
rado, and  from  the  copper  ores  of  Arizona  and  Montana, 
there  is  a  large  yield  of  silver. 

Amalgamation  Proceu.  This  process  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  mercury  will  reduce  certain  compounds  of  silver, 
and  that  it  dissolves  or  amalgamates  metallic  silver.  The 
method  is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  ores  which,  from 
their  mineral  associates  or  lack  of  fuel,  cannot  be  economi- 
cally smelted.  The  process  is  an  old  one,  and  many  slight 
variations  in  the  details  of  the  process  exist  The  method 
most  generally  adopted  in  this  country  is  known  as  the 
Washoe  or  pan  process;  it  has  been,  and  is  still,  lar^ly 
employed  in  the  West. 

If  the  silver  exists  in  the  ores  in  such  form  that  they 
are  readily  amalgamated,  the  process  is  largely  one  of  me- 
chanical detail.  Such  ores  are.  in  this  country  termed /"ree 
milling,  and  the  steps  in  the  process  are  as  follows  :  The 
ore  is  first  crushed  in  a  mortar  by  stamps.  The  stamping 
involves  the  principle  of  the  pestle  and  mortar;  there  are 
nanally  four  or  more  stamps  in  operation  in  each  mortar. 

In  California  a  single  mortar  with  its  stamps  is  called  a 
battery  (Fig.  14).  In  the  sides  of  the  mortar  are  placed 
screens  with  the  proper  number  of  meshes,  and  when  the 
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ore  is  aufflciently  crushed  it  is  carried  through  these  screens 
by  a  stream  of  water  flowing  through  the  mortars.  The 
mud  from  the  mortars  is  charged  into  iron  pans,  ground  to 
a  fine  pulp  and  amalgamated  with  mercury.    The  charges 


from  the  amalgamating  pans  are  passed  into  tanks  in  which 
the  mercury  and  amalgam  are  separated  from  earthy  mat- 
ters. The  free  mercury  is  then  separated  from  the  amal- 
gam  by  straining,  and  the  latter  subjected  to  distillation, 
when  the  mercury  passes  off  and  the  silver  is  left  behind. 
The  mercury  is  of  course  collected  for  future  use.  The  direct 
process  is  especially  applicable  to  ores  rich  in  native  silver, 
silver  chloride,  and  not  aa  excess  of  silver  sulphide. 

Sometimes  the  ores  rich  in  the  sulphide  are  subjected  to 
preliminary  treatment  before  amalgamation.  They  are 
crushed  and  roasted  with  common  salt,  by  which  they  are 
i-nnverted  into  the  chloride.  The  amalgamation  then  takea 
place  directly,  the  mercury  reduces  the  silver  chloride,  and 
the  reduced  silver  combines  with  another  portion  of  the 
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mercury.  The  amalgamation  is  frequently  accomplished  in 
barrels : 

AgCl  4-  2Hg  =  HgCl  +  AgHg. 

This  method  was  employed  with  certain  ores  of  the  Com- 
Btock.  Lode  rich  in  silver  sulphide,  and  was  formerly  em- 
ployed at  other  places,  bat  it  is  not  now  much  used  in  this 
coon  try.* 

The  ores  from  the  great  ComBtock  Lode  of  Nevada  were  mainly  reduced 
by  the  pan  process.  The  mechanical  appliances  in  such  works  are  geDe^ 
ally  very  eitensive  and  consist  of  (1)  the  crosber,  (S)  the  stamps,  (3)  pans 
for  grinding  and  amalgamating,  (4)  settlers  for  removing  the  settlings  snd 
amalgams  from  the  palp,  (0)  the  agitators  which  are  snpplemeDlarj  to 
the  settlers,  (6)  appliances  for  saving  slimei  and  tailitiffs,  (7)  retorts  for  sub- 
limation. The  crusher  breaks  the  ore  when  necessary  into  lumps.  The 
stamps  are  heavy  iron  pestles  lifted  and  dropped  by  machinery  in  iron 
mortaTB,  where  the  lump-ore  is  crushed.  A  stream  of  water  flows  through 
the  mortar  and  carries  with  it  the  pulverized  ore.  This  water  flows  into 
tanks,  where  it  deposits  the  bulk  of  the  earthy  matter.  The  water  flowing 
from  the  tanks  always  carries  certain  very  fine  material  which  is  subse- 
quently collected  under  the  name  of  slimes.  From  the  tanks  the  crushed 
ore  is  conveyed  to  pans  for  grinding  and  amalgamation.  These  pans  srs 
generally  iron  tube  about  three  feet  deep  and  from  four  to  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter. They  are  arranged  to  grind  the  sand  very  fine  and  to  thoroughly 
mix  it  with  the  mercury,  the  grinding  taking  place  mainly  before  the  addi- 
tion of  the  mercury.  The  settlers  are  tubs  of  iron  or  of  wood  with  iron 
bottoms.  In  the  settlers  the  pulp  is  diluted  with  water  and  the  whole 
agitated  to  separate  the  mercury  and  the  amalgam.  The  separation  is 
still  further  accomplished  in  the  agitators.  The  amalgam  and  mercury 
thus  obtained  are  thoroughly  washed,  strained  through  canvas  to  separate 
them,  and  the  amalgam  distilled.  The  earthy  matter  from  the  settlers  and 
agitators  is  called  tailings;  both  the  slimes  and  tailings  contain  some  silver 
and  are  sometimes  subjected  (the  former  always)  to  a  second  treatment. 
The  atwve  description  gives  the  principal  steps  in  the  reduction  of  free- 

*  Id  the  old  Freiburg  method  the  roasted  silver  on  is  agitated  vilh  scnp 
lion  and  mercury  in  barrels.  The  Iron  sssista  In  redncing  the  silver  chloride, 
and  the  silver  then  combines  with  the  meTcuij.  The  amalgam  la  ntortedlo 
aeparate  the  mercur?  from  the  silver. 
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milling  ores;  in  all  such  operations  in  tlie  West  tbera  ia  a  common  praclica 
of  ttddiijg  certain  chemicals  to  the  charge  in  the  pan.  Tbe  so-called  chem- 
icals are  sodium  chloride  and  copper  sulphate.  The  action  of  these  chemi-^ 
oala  is  uncertain,  and  by  some  ^ood  authorities  their  beneficial  effect  ia 
donbted.  It  is  thought  most  likely  to  be  represented  by  tbe  following  r^ 
utions: 

2NaCl  +  CnSO.  =  Na.SO.  +  CuCl,;  3CuCl,  +  Ag.S  =  SAgCl  +  SCuCI  +8; 
2CuCl  +  AgiS  =  aAgCI  +  CutS;  AgCl  +  3Hg  =  AgEg  +  HgO. 

When  the  ore  is  stamped  without  preliminary  treatment 
it  is  known  as  wet  stamping.  In  wet  stamping  the  crushed 
ore  is  carried  from  the  mortars  through  the  screen  by  run- 
ning water.  When  the  ores  are  subjected  to  a  preliminary 
drying  or  heating  the  process  then  involves  dry  stamping. 
In  tbe  dry  stamping  the  crushed  ore  is  driven  through  the 
screens  by  the  impulse  communicated  by  the  stamps.  In 
this  case,  the  front  of  the  screen  is  enclosed  by  dust-tight 
boxes  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  removing  the 


PlO.15, 

crushed  ore  from  the  boxes.  The  term  "drying"  refers 
merely  to  the  removal  of  moisture,  "roasting''''  involves  a 
chemical  change.  The  roasting  of  silver  ores  is  usually 
for  the  conversion  of  the  ores  into  chlorides  and  is  gener- 
ally effected  in  some  form  of  mechanical  furnace. 
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There  ara  two  types  of  thees  furntuMS,  the  horizontal  rotating  and  tbe 
vertical  Rhaft.  The  Brllckner  revolTing  cylinder  (Fig.  15)  may  be  taken  as 
an  illustration  of  the  firsL  This  cylinder  is  from  twelve  to  8i:cteen  feet 
long  a[id  five  to  seven  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  iron  shells;  the  wbola 
is  lined  with  brick.  Passing  through  the  cylinder,  from  side  to  side,  is  a 
numtwr  of  pipes  which  form  a  sort  of  diaphragm.  One  end  of  tbe  cylinder 
fits  into  a  Bre-bojc,  and  tbe  other  into  a  chimney.  The  flame  from  the  fire- 
box ii  mnde  lo  play  through  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  revolves  about  its 
longer  nxis,  nod  tlie  motion,  in  connection  with  the  diaphragm,  keeps  the 
ore  properly  eiposed  to  the  action  of  the  Are. 

The  vertical  furnace  is  a  small  shaft  furnace  surmODnted  by  a  charging 
apparatus  which  is  operated  mechanically  and  which  feeda  the  ore  to  tb« 
furnace  with  tbe  greatest  regularity,  and  exactly  as  demanded.  The  Slede- 
felt  is  the  commonly  used  furnace  of  this  type. 

leaching  Prooeu.  This  process  is  applicable  to  orea  of 
silver  which  either  from  their  nature  or  motives  of  economy 
cannot  be  treated  by  smelting  or  amalgamation.  It  is 
generally  practised  upon  poor,  or  what  are  called  from  the 
difficulty  of  working  them  by  other  methods,  rebellions 
ores.  It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  certain  silver  com- 
pounds can,  by  difference  of  solubility,  be  separated  from 
accompanying  minerals  and  then  the  silver  obtained  by 
simple  treatment.  The  method  usually  followed  in  thia 
country  (Von  Patera's)  is  to  roast  the  stamped  silver  ore, 
generally  silver  sulphide,  with  common  salt,  by  which  the 
ore  is  converted  into  the  chloride.  The  roasted  ore  ia 
then  leached  with  water  to  dissolve  out  such  substances  as 
are  soluble  in  that  liquid.  It  is  then  leached  with  some 
solvent,  generally  sodium  or  calcium  hyposulphite,  which 
dissolves  the  chloride.  The  silver  may  then  be  precipitated 
as  silver  sulphide,  by  adding  calcium  or  sodium  sulphide. 
The  silver  sulphide  is  then  roasted,  lead  usually  added,  and 
the  whole  cupelled. 

In  this  process  the  ore  is  first  dried,  crushed  by  dry 
stamping  or  rollers,  and  then  roasted  with  sodium  chloride. 

The  roasting  is  done  in  the  BrUckner  cylinder  already  described.  Mr. 
Bnssell  has  modified  the  process  by  leaching  the  lixiviatod  product  a  secoad 
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time  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  aod  copper  hfpoaulpliite  (m&de  by  adding 
copper  GQlpliita  to  sodium  sulphite).  The  second  teaching  dissolves  out 
native  silver  and  the  sulphide  o(  silver.  To  this  solution  he  adds  a  solu- 
tion or  sodiniD  carbonate  which  precipitates  the  lead  salts  as  lead  carbon- 
ate; the  lend  salts  may  be  thus  separated.  The  subsequent  operations  are 
as  described  in  the  Von  Patera  proceEs.  The  Bussell  process  is  applicable 
to  ores  and  tailings  containiDg  the  native  metal,  the  sulphide,  and  greater 
quantities  of  the  baser  metals  than  can  be  satisfactorily  worked  by  the  Von 
Patera  process. 

The  Ziervogel  process  of  separating  silver  from  copper  matte  (described 
nnder  Copper)  involves  the  leaching  of  the  silver  sulphate  from  a  matte 
prepared  by  fusion.  It  therefore  is  not  here  included  under  the  leaching 
process,  though  it  is  sometimes  so  classed. 

Properties  of  Silver.  Silver  has  been  known  from  remote 
antiquity.  Its  general  appearance  ia  familiar  to  every  one. 
It  is  slightly  harder  than  gold  and  softer  than  copper. 
Its  specific  gravity  varies  slightly  with  mode  of  preparation, 
bnt  is  about  10.5.  Next  to  gold  it  is  the  most  malleable 
metal.  It  is  very  ductile  ;  one  grain  may  be  drawn  into  a 
wire  400  feet  long.  It  contracts  in  solidifying  from  the 
molten  state.  It  is  the  best  conductor  of  heat  and  electric- 
ity. It  fuses  at  about  950°  C.  and  can  be  distilled  without 
difficulty.  Molten  silver  absorbs  over  twenty  times  its 
volume  of  oxygen,  which  is  given  off,  with  the  exception  of 
seven  tenths  of  one  volume,  on  cooling. 

It  is  not  oxidized  in  the  air,  dry  or  moist,  at  any  tem- 
perature, though  it  is  oxidized  by  ozone.  It  in  tarnished 
by  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  presence  of  air  with  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  sulphide.  Pure  hydrogen  sulphide  does 
not  attack  silver.  This  tarnish  is  readily  removed  by 
potassium  cyanide.  It  is  readily  acted  upbn  by  nitric  acid 
with  the  production  of  silver  nitrate.  Hot  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  it  with  the  formation  of  the  sul- 
phate. Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  acts  upon  it.  It  resists 
the  action  of  fused  alkaline  hydroxides  better  than  plat- 
inum and  is  consequently  more  frequently  used  in  the 
laboratory  for  crucibles,  dishes,  etc. 
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TTMi  of  SilveT.  The  principal  uses  of  silver  are  for  coin, 
jewelry,  making  alloys,  and  for  silvering  other  metals. 
The  standard  coin  of  the  United  States  is  composed  of  nine 
tenths  silver  and  one  tenth  copper ;  for  all  other  nsefnl 
purposes  it  is  similarly  hardened.  The  plating  of  articles 
may  be  accomplished  by  electrolysis,  or  silver-leaf  may  be 
charged  upon  the  properly  prepared  plate  by  burnishing. 
Silvering  may  also  be  accomplished  by  treating  with  an 
amalgam  of  silver,  then  heating  to  separate  the  mercury. 
The  chloride  of  silver  with  certain  reducing  salts  is  likewise 
nsed  to  yield  a  film  of  silver. 

Frosted  silver  is  prepared  from  standard  silver  by  heat- 
ing to  oxidize  the  copper,  then  dissolving  out  the  oxide 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  this  gives  a  surface  of  nearly  pure 
silver  and  with  a  blanched,  frosted  appearance. 

The  so-called  oxidized  silver  is  produced  by  immersing 
silver  in  a  solution  made  by  boiling  sulphur  in  a  solution 
qf  caustic  potash.    It  is  really  the  sulphide  of  silver. 

Pure  silver  ma;  be  obtained  from  the  stAndard  silver  by  dissolving  tbe 
piece  in  nitric  acid  and  precipitAting  the  silver  from  tbe  eolution  in  the 
form  of  the  chloride  by  the  addition  of  a  soluble  chloride.  The  silver  chlo- 
ride may  then  be  vasbed  until  all  the  copper  salt  is  removed  and  heated 
with  sodium  carbonate: 

aAgCl  +  Na,CO.  =  Ag,  +  2NBCa  +  O  +  CO.. 

Compoonda  of  Silver;  AgHOf  In  addition  to  the  ores  of 
silver  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  large  number  of  com- 
pounds, the  most  important  of  which  is  the  nitrate.  The 
nitrate  is  prepared  by  dissolving  silver  in  nitric  acid,  evapo- 
rating to  crystallization  and  then  fusing  to  expel  free  acid. 
It  is  used  as  a  cautery  in  surgery,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
usually  cast  into  small  cylindrical  sticks.  Its  caustic  prop- 
erties depend  upon  the  facility  with  which  it  gives  up  its 
oxygen.  It  readily  yields  its  oxygen  to  organic  matter 
with  the  deposition  of  black  metallic  silver.     There  is 
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nearly  always  sufficient  organic  matter  in  the  air  to  cause 
the  nitrate  to  blacken  after  exposure  for  a  short  time. 
This  property  accounte  for  the  use  of  the  nitrate  for  mark- 
ing ink  and  as  a  constituent  of  certain  hair  dyes.  The 
nitrate  ie  the  essential  constituent  of  common  indelible  ink. 
The  permanent  marking  ia  dne  to  the  deposit  of  the  finely 
divided  silver  in  the  fibre  of  the  cloth.  The  nitrate  is  very 
largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  photographic  plates. 
Stains  upon  the  skin  from  the  nitrate  may  be  removed  by 
solution  of  potassium  cyanide  or  tincture  of  iodine. 

Silver  Chloride;  AgCl.  This  compound  is  always  pro- 
duced and  precipitated  when  a  soluble  salt  of  sUver  meets 
a  soluble  chloride  in  solution.  The  precipitate  is  at  first 
white,  then  violet,  and  then  black.  The  blackening  is 
hastened  by  the  action  of  sunlight  or  the  presence  of 
organic  matter.  The  change  of  color  is  due  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  chloride  into  the  snbchloride.  The  chloride  is 
readily  soluble  in  ammonia  or  in  potassium  cyanide.  The 
chloride  is  generally  the  form  to  which  the  silver  is  brought 
for  extraction  from  the  ores  by  leaching,  and  in  some  of  the 
amalgamation  processes. 

Beaotioni  of  Silver  Salti.  A  silver  salt  in  solution  yields 
a  white  curdy  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  whenever  a 
soluble  chloride  is  added.  The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  blackens  by  exposure  to  light,  and  is  soluble  in 
solution  of  ammonia.  Solutions  of  silver  salts  are  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state  by  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  other  baser 
metals. 

HEBCTIfiT  ;  %. 

Occnrrenoe.  Mercury  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  the 
metallic  state,  but  the  principal  ore  and  source  of  mercury 
ia  the  natural  sulphide,  cinnabar,  HgS.  The  metallic  mer- 
cary  is  disseminated  in  minute  globules  through  the  cin- 
nabar.    The  chief  mercury  mines  are  those  of  Idria  in 
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Austria,  Almaden  in  Spain,  New  Almaden  in  California, 
and  other  mines  near  San  Francisco. 

METALLURGY   OF   MERCDRY. 

The  principle  of  the  extraction  of  the  mercary  from  the 
salphide  ia  simple.  It  involves  the  removal  of  the  snlphnr 
and  volatilization  and  condensation  of  the  mercury.  To  ac- 
complish this  result  most  economically,  on  a  commercial 
scale,  an  extensive  plant  is  required- 
Only  two  methods  have  been  employed  in  the  redaction : 
lat.  The  oxidation  and  removal  of  the  sulphur  of  the  ore  by 
ignition  in  the  air : 

HgS  +  0,=  Hg+SO,. 

2d.  By  heating  the  ore  with  some  base,  as  lime  or  iron 
scales,  by  which  the  sulphur  is  removed  mainly  as  the  sul- 
phide of  lime  or  iron.  The  second  method  is  seldom  em- 
ployed and  will  not  be  described. 

Bouting.  The  metal  is  now  generally  extracted  from  the 
sulphide  by  roasting  the  ore  in  shaft  furnaces,  the  opera- 
tion being  a  continuous  one.  The  spent  ore  is  removed  at 
the  bottom  and  fresh  ore  fed  in  at  the  top  of  the  furnace. 
The  air  for  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  is  frequently 
heated  before  admission  to  the  furnace.  For  this  purpose 
the  heat  given  out  in  the  condensing  chambers  is  most  gen- 
erally employed,  the  air  being  led  through  these  chambers 
in  pipes.  Buring  the  roasting,  the  sulphur  is  converted  into 
sulphur  dioxide  and  the  mercury  volatilized;  all  the  im- 
portant roasting  furnaces  in  this  country  are  shaft  furnaces. 
Those  which  depart  from  the  vertical  shaft  form  consist  of 
a  series  of  parallel  inclined  channels  built  upon  a  natural 
slope.  The  channels  take  the  place  of  the  shaft.  The  ore 
is  fed  in  at  the  tx>p,  and  the  hreplace  is  at  the  bottom. 

Condensation.  With  the  modem  American  continuous 
roasting  furnaces,  the  sulphur  dioxide,  the  volatilized  mer- 
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cury,  and  other  products  from  the  furnace  are  conducted 
into  a  series  of  condensers,  so  extended  as  to  cause  the  con* 
densation  of  all  the  mercury  before  the  products  are  per- 
mitted to  escape  into  the  air.  These  condensers  consist  of 
a  series  of  chambers  so  connected  that  the  vapors  from  tlie 
furnace  shall  pass  through  them  all,  the  mercury  being 
condensed  and  retained  in  the  chambers.  The  chambei's 
are  so  constructed  that  the  mercury  is  gradually  brought 
together  by  virtue  of  its  fluidity,  and  is  removed  from  the 
chambers  at  necessary  intervals.  The  chambers  are  made 
of  iron,  brick,  glass,  or  wood,  and  a  plant  frequently  in- 
cludes two  or  more  kinds  of  chambers.  Beyond  the  cham- 
bers proper,  wooden  channels  often  extend  for  hundreds  of 
feet',  the  gases  finally  making  their  exit  through  a  long 
flue. 

PnriaoBtloa  of  Heronry.  Mercury  may  be  purified  from 
common  metals  by  distillation.  It  may  also  be  purified  by 
treating  it  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  Prom  mechanical  im- 
purities  it  may  be  freed  by  forcing  it  through  chamois 
leather;  this  also  removes  some  of  the  metallic  impurities. 
The  same  result  is  effected  somewhat  less  jTerfectly  by 
filtering  through  a  cone  of  paper  with  pinhole  aperture. 
Mercury  in  this  country  is  put  up  in  iron  flasks  at  the 
mines,  the  flasks  weighing  76.5  pounds  when  filled. 

PropertieB  of  Mercury,  With  the  exception  of  the  rare 
metal  gallium,  mercury  is  the  only  metal  liquid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  As  a  liquid  it  is  remarkable  in  that 
it  neither  wets  nor  adheres  to  most  solids,  except  those 
metals  with  which  it  forms  alloys.  Its  specific  gravity  at 
0°  C.  is  13.59.  It  solidifies  at  —  38.8"  C,  and  boils  at  357.2° 
C.     It  ia  a  good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity. 

It  is  unaltered  in  airoroxygen  at  ordinary  temperiitiii. 
but  oxidizes  when  heated  to  near  its  boiling-point,  il.. 
oxide  being  again  reduced  when  heated  higher.  In  air  cu;- 
tainiag  hydrogen  sulphide  it  tarnishes.     When  agitated 
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with  turpentine  or  tnturated  with  powdered  chalk  or  other 
inert  substances,  it  is  converted  into  a  gray  powder,  which 
is  thought  to  be  a  mixture  of  mercury  with  some  oxide. 
This  powder  is  used  in  making  ointments  and  piUs.  Mer- 
cury forms  an  amalgam  with  all  common  metals  except 
iron  and  platinum.     It  adheres  to  platinum. 

Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  act  upon  mercury.  Strong 
Bulphuric  acid  has  no  action  in  the  cold,  but  hot  it  attacks 
it,  forming  mercurous  and  mercuric  sulphates.  Nitric  acid 
acta  upon  it,  forming  mercurous  and  mercuric  nitrates. 

1Tsei  of  Hercory.  Mercury  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
thermometers,  barometers,  and  other  physical  apparatus. 
It  forms  an  amalgam  with  gold  and  silver,  and  is  largely 
used  for  the  extraction  of  these  metals  from  their  ores.  Its 
use  for  this  purpose  is  improved  by  adding  to  it  a  little 
sodium  or  potassium.  Many  of  the  amalgams  are  used  In 
the  arts,  the  most  important  being  the  amalgam  with  tin, 
used  in  the  mannfactnre  of  mirror-glasses;  this  amalgam 
consists  of  about  one  fifth  mercury.  The  mercury  is  placed 
on  a  level  surface  of  tin-foil  and  the  glass  carefully  slid 
on  to  remove  the  excess  of  mercury.  The  plate  is  then  sub- 
jected for  several  days  to  considerable  pressure  by  which 
the  amalgam  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  glass. 

The  mixed  am&lguD  of  cadmiam  aod  copper  or  gold,  and  oC  gold, 
sUrer,  and  tin  are  used  in  dentistry. 

Mercury  iQ  the  form  of  vapor,  or  finely  attenuated,  will 
produce  mercurial  poisoning,  but  when  swallowed  in  sen- 
sible masses  its  injurious  effects  are  believed  to  be  mechan- 
ical rather  than  chemical. 

Compoanda  of  Jleroory.  Mercury  forms  two  classes  of 
compounds,  mercurous  and  mercuric.  In  the  first  it  acts  as 
a  univalent,  and  in  the  second  as  a  bivalent  element,  towards 
oilier  elements.  Only  the  most  important  of  these  com- 
poirids  will  be  mentioned. 
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Cinnabar;  Termilion;  HgS.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  native  sulphide  is  the  source  of  all  the  mercury  -, 
the  artificial  sulphide  is  largely  prepared  and  used  as  a 
pigment.  The  native  sulphide  does  not  yield  the  pigment. 
The  artificial  sulphide  is  prepared  in  two  ways,  the  dry  and 
the  wet.  By  the  first,  the  proper  proportions  of  the  mer- 
cury and  sulphur  are  agitated  together,  and  the  black  sul- 
phide of  mercury  thus  obtained  is  sublimed.  In  the  wet 
process  the  black  sulphide  of  mercury  is  produced  by  pre- 
cipitation, and  this  is  converted  into  the  red  sulphide  by 
sublimation,  or  by  the  long-continued  action  of  alkaline 
sulphides  upon  it  The  red  and  black  sulphides  have  the 
same  composition  and  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  is 
not  chemical. 

Mercuric  sulphide  is  not  soluble  in  either  of  the  three 
great  mineral  acids  at  ordinary  temperature.  It  resists  the 
combined  action  of  the  air,  carbon  dioxide,  aqueous  vapor, 
and  light.  These  facts  explain  the  permanence  of  vermil- 
ion colors. 

ChloridcB  of  Heronry.  There  are  two  chlorides  of  mercury, 
each  of  which  is  of  considerable  importance. 

Mercuric  Chloride  ;  Corrosive  Sublimaie  ;  HgClt.  This 
chloride  is  produced  when  the  vapor  of  mercury  is  burned 
in  chlorine  gas.  On  a  large  scale  it  is  prepared  by  distilling 
mercuric  sulphate  with  common  salt ;  the  chloride  sub- 
limes, sodium  sulphate  being  left  behind, 

SNaCl  +  HgSO,  (heated)  =  Na,SO,  +  HgCV 

Corrosive  snblimate  is  quite  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  much 
less  so  in  cold.  Its  solution  is  extremely  poisonous.  It 
coagulates  albumen,  forming  with  it  an  insoluble  compound 
which  strongly  resists  putrefaction.  For  this  reason  it  is 
largely  used  by  naturalists  in  the  preparation  and  preserva- 
tdon  of  specimens.  Its  action  on  albumen  makes  this  sub- 
stance  an  antidote,  if  properly  administered,  in  case  of 
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accidental  poisoning  from  corrosive  sublimate.  Wood 
impregnated  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  pro- 
tected from  decay  and  the  attack  of  parasites.  Its  use  in 
the  preservation  of  wood  is  now  largely  superseded  by 
creasote. 

Ma'curous  Chloride;  Calomel;  IlgCl.  This  substance 
13  insoluble,  and  is  therefore  produced  whenever  a  soluble 
mercuroas  salt  meets  a  soluble  chloride  in  solution.  This 
salt  can  be  manufactured  by  adding  mercury,  in  the  proi^er 
proportion,  to  the  reagents  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  when  the  calomel  is  produced  instead  of 
the  sublimate.  This  is  the  principal  salt  of  mercury  used 
in  medicine. 

Mercury  Oxidea.  Mercury  forms  two  oxides,  Hg,0  and 
HgO  ;  the  latter,  commonly  known  as  the  red  oxide,  is  the 
more  important.  This  oxide  is  formed  when  the  mercury 
is  highly  heated  in  air.  When  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  a  fatty  substance,  like  lard,  it  constitutes  a  jwisonous 
ointment.  The  ointment  is  sometimes  used  to  destroy 
parasites  which  aflfect  animals.  It  is  known  as  red  mer- 
curial ointment.  It  is  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  decom- 
posing the  nitrate  of  mercury  by  a  gentle  heat,  or,  better,  by 
adding  a  little  mercury  and  deoxidizing  the  nitrate : 

Hg  (NO,),  +  Hg,  =  3HgO  +  N,0^ 

The  oxide  parts  readily  with  its  oxygen,  and  is  therefore 
sometimes  used  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in  the  laboratory. 

?LATIHUM. 

Occurrence.  No  compound  of  platinum  with  a  non- 
metallic  element  has  been  found  in  nature.  It  is  alwaju 
found  alloyed  with  the  other  metals.  The  metals  usually 
present  belong  to  the  platinum  group,  and  are  rhodium, 
iridium,  osmium,  ruthenium,  and  palladium;  these  metals 
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generally  occur  alloyed  with  each  other  and  with  the  plati- 
num. The  platinum  metals  are  found  in  alluvial  deposits 
similar  to  the  deposits  containing  gold,  indeed,  gold  is  fre- 
quently present. 

Most  of  the  platinum  is  obtained  from  the  Russian  de- 
posits in  the  Ural  Mountains,  near  Goroblagodat ;  some 
comes  from  Brazil,  Peru,  Colombia,  Borneo,  and  it  bus 
been  found  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Austnili:i. 
The  platinum  alloys  generally  occur  in  small  grains  dis- 
tributed through  the  sands,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
washing.  The  process  of  separating  the  platinum  from  the 
associated  metals  is  largely  a  chemical  one;  it  was  formerly 
entirely  so.  The  separation  in  this  process  was  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  aqua  regia  upon  the  native  alloy, 
and  depends  partly  upon  the  relative  action  of  the  strong 
and  weak  acids  upon  the  different  metals,  and  partly  upon 
the  different  properties  of  the  chlorides  produced.  The 
platinum  has  also  been  separated  by  smelting  the  ore  with 
galena.  The  lead  forms  an  alloy  containing  nearly  all  the 
platinum,  from  which  it  is  separatea  by  cupellation. 

Properties  of  Ptatlntim.  With  the  exception  of  osmium 
and  indium,  platinum  is  the  heaviest  of  the  elements,  its 
specific  gravity  referred  to  water  being  21.5.  It  is  2a4,000 
times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen.  It  is  the  most  infusible  of  the 
metals.  It  can  be  melted  by  the  oxyliydrogen  flame,  and 
by  this  means  made  into  vessels.  It  is  not  affected  by  the 
air  at  any  temirerature,  nor  do  any  of  the  acids  singly  at 
tack  it  at  common  temperature.  Concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  at  high  temperature  acts  slightly  upon  it.  It  is  very 
malleable  and  ductile,  and  at  white  heat  is  weldable.  It 
possesses  the  power  of  causing  the  combination  of  oxygea 
with  other  gases  or  vapors. 

It  is  dissolved  by  aqua  regia,  and  the  fused  caustic  alka< 
lies  attack  it,  as  do  phosphorus,  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  car- 
bon at  high  temperature.    It  readily  alloys  with  lead  and 
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Other  easily  fusible  metals.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
these  substances  be  not  heated  highly  in  platinum  vessels. 

The  action  of  platinum  upon  gases  may  be  shown  by 
holding  a  piece  of  thin  platinum  foil  in  the  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  burner  until  it  is  red  hot,  then  if  the  gas  be  turned 
off  and  on  quickly,  the  escaping  gas  will  keep  the  metal  at 
a  red  heat,  and  may  even  relight  it.  This  result  is  brought 
about  by  the  influence  of  the  metal  in  causing  combination 
between  the  gas  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  foil  may  be  too  low  to  emit  any  light  when  the 
gas  is  turned  on,  but  the  oxidation  occurring  at  its  surface 
soon  brings  it  to  redness.  Spongy  platinum,  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  ammonium  chloride  of  platinum,  pos- 
sesses this  actuating  power  to  a  higher  degree  than  does 
the  foil. 

Dobreiner's  automatic  lamp  is  lighted  by  means  of 
spongy  platinum.  This  apparatus  consists  of  an  alcohol 
lamp  in  connection  with  a  little  automatic  hydrogen  gener- 
ator. By  pressing  a  lever  a  jet  of  hydrogen  flows  ont  and 
falls  upon  some  spongy  platinum.  The  oxidation  that 
ensues  rapidly  raises  the  temperature  until  the  vapor  of 
alcohol  from  the  lamp-wick  near  the  metal  inflames. 

The  oxidizing  power  of  the  metal  was  for  a  time  made 
use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  acetic  acid.  The  spongy  metal 
caused  the  rapid  transformation  of  the  alcohol  into  acetic 
acid  by  inducing  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol. 

The  precipitated  form  of  platinum  commonly  called 
platinum  black  possesses  this  power  to  a  still  higher 
degree ;  hydrogen  is  instantly  ignited  by  falling  upon  it 
This  form  of  platinum  is  capable  of  absorbing  800  times  its 
volume  of  oxygen,  and  it  absorbs  and  condenses  consider- 
able quantities  of  other  gasea.  The  oxidation  caused  by  it 
is  probably  in  some  cases  due  to  the  greater  physical  con- 
tiguity of  the  gases  produced  by  the  condensation. 

Platinum  is  employed  in  the  form  of  wire,  foil,  dishes. 
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CTQcibles,  forceps,  tongs,  retorts,  aad  other  laboratory  appa- 
ratus. Its  small  coefficient  of  expansion  permits  it  to  be 
fused  into  glass  without  subsequent  cracking.  Platinum  is 
used  in  large  vessels  for  retorts  and  coolers  in  the  purilica- 
tion  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Componndt  of  PlatiDom.  Platinum  forms  two  cluaee  of  componnda, 
the  plfttinoua  and  the  platinic;  in  tli«  first  it  plays  the  part  of  a  dyad  and 
in  the  second  of  a  tetrad.  Tbe  most  important  of  the  platinic  compounds 
is  the  platinic  chloride,  perchloride,  PiCli.  It  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
Bolring  platinum  in  aqna  regia.  This  salt  is  of  value  in  tbe  laboratory  be> 
cause  it  forms  slightly  soioble  double  chlorides  with  the  chlorides  of  the 
alkali  metals  and  with  certain  organic  hydrochlorides,  and  thus  aids  in 
detecting  and  separating  these  bodies. 

Otlier  HetaJa  of  tha  Platinum  Group.  As  already  stated,  the  other 
metals  included  under  this  head  are  palladium,  iridium,  osmium,  rhodium, 
and  mthenium,  and  they  are  generally  found  in  association  with  platinnm, 
alloyed  with  each  other  and  with  it.  These  metals  resemble  platinum  in 
their  unchangeable  nature  in  air.  Indium  is  the  most  useful  of  this 
group.  It  is  a  hard  steel-like  metal,  and  is  used  for  knife  edges  in  deli- 
cate balances  and  for  similar  resisting  surfaces.  It  generally  increases  the 
hardness  of  its  alloys.  Its  alloys  with  platinum  are  important.  The  most 
refractory  platinum  vessels  contain  some  iridium.  These  alloys  were 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  International  Standards  for  making  standard 
weights  and  rules. 

Palladium  is  the  most  fusible  of  the  group,  its  fnsing-point  being  be- 
tween IBOO*  and  1700°  C.  Osmium  is  the  heaviest  of  the  elements  yet 
discovered,  its  specific  gravity  being  32.89  to  33.42. 

Osmium  forms  a  volatile  telroxide  which  is  very  poisonous.  The  native 
alloy  of  oemlnm  and  iridium  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  hard-wearing 
Burfaces;  this  alloy  is  found  most  abuudantly  in  Ruasia,  California  coming 
next  in  order  of  production. 

Palladium  possesses  tbe  power  of  absorbing  and  condensing  gases  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  the  metal  has  been  used  to  a  limited  extent  for 
vreariug^urfaces  in  phiiosophical  apparatus, 

Tbe  salts  of  this  group  have  found  no  useful  application, 

GOX.I>;   An. 

Oocttrrenoe.  &old  occurs  widely  distributed  in  nature 
though  in  small  quantities.    It  is  nearly  always  found  pure 
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or  alloyed  with  other  metals,  but  occasionally  it  is  foand 
vombiaed  with  tellurium.  The  natural  gold  is  most  usually 
alloyed  with  silver,  but  sometimes  with  copper  and  other 
metals. 

METALLURGY   OF   GOLD. 

The  sources  from  which  gold  is  obtained  in  commercial 
condition  come  under  three  heads :  1st.  From  the  auriferous 
ores  of  the  metals;  2d.  From  auriferous  quartz  veins; 
Sd.  From  sedimentary  deposits,  alluvial  or  marine.*  The 
processes  by  which  the  gold  is  obtained  fi'om  these  sources 
may  be  limited  to  four,  as  follows :  1st-  Smelting ;  2d, 
Amalgamation;  3d.  Leaching;  4th.  Simple  washing  by 
water.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  processes  employed,  except 
the  laat,  bear  the  same  names  as  those  employed  in  the 
metallurgy  of  silver.  Tlie  general  method  of  treatment  and 
the  principles  involved  are  very  similar. 

Smelting.  This  process  is  applied  only  to  the  gold  from 
the  tirst  source,  and  includes  all  that  gold  obtained  in  the 
smelting  of  argentiferous  copper  and  lead  containing  gold. 
These  processes  have  been  described,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  here  that  tlie  gold  after  the  smelting  remains 
with  the  silver  and  is  separated  therefrom  by  acids  or  by 
electrolysis.  Gold  is  thus  obtained  in  considerable  quan- 
tity at  many  smelters  in  this  country,  notably  those  in 
Montana,  Arizona,  and  Colorado.  The  gold  is,  however. 
Dot  the  principal  product  of  these  smelters. 

Gold  ore  from  quartz  veins  is  sometimes  crushed  and 
smelted  with  lead  or  copper  ores,  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing the  gold,  but  no  additional  principle  is  involved  to 

•  Gold  has  been  found  i:i  the  sands  of  certain  sea  beaches  ot  the  present 
day,  notably  in  Calitomia,  Orcijon.  and  Australia,  and  it  a  known  to  be  pre- 
Bent  in  minute  quantity  in  ^eu-Mater  AUempts,  which  have  been  partially 
Buecesitul,  have  been  made  to  obtain  gold  from  the  beach  sandt  of  our  west«m 
coaat.  At  the  present  time  as.nall  amount  ia  obtained  from  the  beach  wash- 
ings at  Nome,  Alaska. 
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those  already  described  under  the  smelting  for  these  metals. 
The  gold  front  the  quartz  veins  is  almost  always  separated 
ih  the  manner  now  to  be  described. 

Gold  from  Qaartz  Veini.  In  obtaining  the  gold  from  quartz 
veins  there  are  usually  involved  two  distinct  processes:  Ist. 
Amalgamation;  2d.  Leaching  or  lixiviation.  To  secure  as 
much  gold  as  possible  from  the  ore,  it  is  generally  sub- 
jected in  succession  to  treatment  by  both  processes.  Occa- 
sionally only  the  first  is  employed,  but  the  leaching  pro- 
cess is  less  often  employed  alone.  These  processes  are 
very  similar  to  the  corresponding  processes  for  obtaining 
silver ;  they  will  be  briefly  outlined.  There  are  several 
distinct  steps  in  each  of  the  above  processes,  but  the  cliemi- 
cal  principles  involved  are  simple.  The  gold-bearing  rock 
is  first  broken  and  then  stamped  to  a  fine  state  of  division 
in  stamp  batteries.  These  batteries  are  essentially  similar 
to  those  described  for  the  stamping  of  silver  ores,  and  con- 
sist of  an  iron  mortar  and  a  stamp ;  the  latter  are  iron 
rods  shod  with  steel  which  are  lifted  and  dropped  by  ma- 
chinery. They  weigh  from  700  to  1000  pounds.  By  these 
stamps  the  ore  is  crushed  until  it  is  fine  enough  to  pass 
through  the  perforated  screens  in  the  side  of  the  mortar. 
The  proper  quantity  of  water  is  admitted  to  the  mortar  and 
carries  the  crushed  ore  through  the  screens.  Gold  mills 
are  always  wet-stamping. 

AmEl^unatlon.  Tlie  amalgamation  may  begin  in  the  bat- 
teries or  not  until  the  pulp  has  passed  through  the  screens. 
When  amalgamation  begins  in  the  batteries  the  mortars 
are  usually  lined  at  the  ends  and  on  one  or  both  sides 
with  amalgamated  copper  plates.  The  mercury  is  charged 
into  the  battery.  The  mercury  amalgamates  the  gold,  and 
a  large  part  of  it  is  caught  on  the  copper  plates  and 
inside  the  battery.  Another  portion  of  the  gold  is  caught 
by  appliances  outside  the  battery.  These  appliances  con- 
sist of  inclined  aprons  or  tables  covered  with  amalgamated 
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copper  plates,  frequently  arranged  in  descending  steps, 
beginning  just  in  front  of  the  screens.  The  pulp,  after 
passing  through  the  screens,  is  carried  by  the  water  over 
the  outside  copper  plates,  which  catch  more  of  the  free 
gold.  The  amalgamated  copper  plates  are  cleared  off  at 
intervals  and  the  amalgam  retorted  to  separate  the  gold; 
sometimes  the  amalgam  is  washed  by  grinding  in  a  pan  be- 
fore retorting. 

The  pulp  after  leaving  the  copper  aprons  is  made  to  flow 
over  blanket-Bloices.  These  sluices  are  covered  with  spe- 
cially prepared  mill-blankets.  The  nap  of  these  blankets 
arrests  still  another  portion  of  the  gold,  while  most  of  the 
sand  and  lighter  minerals  are  carried  over  them.  These 
l}lankets  are  removed  »t  int«rvals  and  washed,  and  the 
washings  are  amalgamated  in  a  special  apparatus.  This 
amalgam  is  retorted  to  separate  the  gold.  When  amalga- 
mation begins  in  the  battery  the  blanket-sluices  are  less 
generally  used.  Whether  the  blanket-sluices  are  used  or 
not,  the  sands  or  tailings  carried  away  by  the  water  are  often 
subjected  to  further  treatment.  These  'tailings  may  be 
treated  by  amalgamation  in  grinding  pans,  but  they  are 
generally  too  impure  to  be  treated  in  this  manner,  and  are 
subjected  to  the  next  process  to  be  described. 

CMorine  leacliliig.  PreliminaTies.  This  process  is 
seldom  applied  in  this  country  directly  to  the  ores  from 
the  mine,  but  is  used  to  obtain  the  gold  which  is  not  caught 
in  the  amalgamation  operations  and  which  remains  with 
the  sands  or  tailings.  As  these  sands  contain  only  a  small 
per  cent  of  gold,  the  first  step  usually  taken  is  to  separate 
mechanically  as  far  as  practicable  the  gold-bearing  material 
from  that  which  carries  no  gold.  This  operation  is  termed 
concentration  and  is  accomplished  by  the  mechanical  action 
of  water  upon  the  gold-bearing  material.  The  object  of 
concentration  may  be  stated  tt>  be,  to  get  out  of  compara- 
tively poor  material  a  comparatively  rich  one.    The  process 
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of  concentratioii  is  generally  applied  to  the  tailings,  though 
it  is  sometimes  used  to  convert  a  poor  ore  into  a  richer  one 
before  it  is  snbjected  to  other  treatment 

The  gold  to  which  the  leaching  process  is  applied  is  in 
the  metallic  state,  but  so  intimately  associated  with  other 
minerals  that  the  mercury  has  failed  to  reach  it  in  the 
amalgamation.  The  minerals  most  commonly  thus  asso- 
ciated with  gold  in  the  concentrated  tailings  are  sulphides 
of  iron  and  other  metals,  the  former  usually  constituting 
the  larger  portion.  The  next  step  after  concentration  is  to 
roast  the  tailings  to  convert  all  the  baser  metallic  com- 
pounds present  into  oxides,  so  that  they  will  escape  the 
action  of  the  chlorine. 

Chlorination.  The  roasted  ore  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  chlorine,  by  which  gold  chloride  is  formed.  The 
chloride  of  gold  is  dissolved  oat  of  the  chlorination-vat  by 
lixiviation  with  water,  and  the  Bolution  received  in  a  precip- 
itating<tank.  The  gold  is  precipitated  from  the  solution 
in  the  metallic  form  by  the  addition  of  ferrous  sulphate ; 
the  precipitated  gold  needs  only  to  be  fused.  The  above 
method  of  chlorination  is  known  as  Platner's  process. 

Cyaoide  IiMching.  The  leaching  of  concentrated  ores,  as 
well  as  tailings  which  are  comparatively  free  from  sulphides, 
is  now  largely  accomplished  by  treating  with  a  weak  sohi- 
tion  of  potassium  cyanide.  This,  in  the  ])resence  of  oxygen, 
forms  a  soluble  compound  with  the  gold,  from  which  the 
metal  may  be  recovered  by  precipitation  by  metallic  zinc  or 
by  electro-deposition. 

The  principles  employed  and  the  geoenil  methods  punned  in  the  amal- 
gamation and  leaching  proceases  are  outlined  above,  but  the  number  of 
operAtions  and  the  details  of  eacb  vary  with  the  kind  and  nature  of  ore. 
Vith  some  varieties  of  gold  quartz  so  nearlj  all  the  gold  is  obtained  by 
Ktnalgamation  that  the  tailings  are  not  worth  working.  With  some  ores 
concentration  may  precede  amalgamation  instead  of  the  reverse,  as  d»- 
ocribed  aVive.  Sometimes  the  amalgamation  process  is  preceded  by  the 
roHting  of  the  ores,  and  occasionally  the  ore  is  such  that  the  leacbing 
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process  is  not  preceded  by  Bmalganintioii.  When  the  ores  to  be  leached  bj 
chlorine  are  rich  in  silver  there  is  usually  ndded  alitlle  salt  to  the  roastiog 
charge  and  the  silver  is  converted  into  the  chloride.  The  silver  chloride 
can  be  dissolved  out  before  the  ore  is  subjected  to  chlorination.  Plataer's 
chlorination  process  bas  been  modified  id  this  country  by  Mears',  so  that 
the  chlorine  is  delivered  under  pressure  into  revolving  amalgamating 
barrels.  The  gas  acting  under  pressare  and  the  agitation  and  friction  of 
the  ore  give  some  marked  advantages  to  this  modiflcatioD,  but  there  are 
at  the  same  time  some  disadvantages,  one  of  the  most  marked  being  the 
escape  of  some  of  the  compressed  chlorine.  Theiss  improved  on  tlie  Mears' 
method  by  generating  the  chlorine  in  the  amalgamating  barrel  itself, 
though  under  less  pressure  the  nascent  chlorine  was  found  to  be  very 
active,  and  the  Theiss  barrel  method  has  found  extensive  application  in  oar 
western  countrj-. 

Gold  tnm  Sedimentary  Depoiita.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
world's  supply  of  gold  has  been  obtained  from  sedimentary 
deposits.  In  this  country  the  gold  from  this  source  is 
limited  to  alluvial  deposits,  but  in  the  rich  mines  of  South 
Africa  which  have  recently  come  into  such  prominence  the 
gold  is  found  in  the  marginal  sea  deposits  of  previous  ages 
which  are  now  tilted  and  displaced  and  lie  far  inland.  We 
shall  first  speak  of  the  gold  from  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
this  country. 

Placer  Mining.  The  gold  from  this  source  in  this  country 
is  obtained  by  what  is  called  placer  mining.  The  placer 
deposits  exist  in  the  sands  along  the  beds  of  the  present 
streams  or  in  the  sands  and  gravels  which  now  occupy  the 
beds  of  channels  and  banks  of  extinct  streams.  The  gold 
is  separated  from  the  sands  mainly  by  the  action  of  water. 

When  gold  was  first  discovered  in  California  in  1848  a 
large  amount  of  it  was  obtained  by  simple  pan-washing. 
This  process  was  followed  by  cradle-washing  and  then  by 
si  nice- working.  As  the  shallow  placers  were  exhansted 
and  the  working  was  extended  to  the  deep  placers  of  former 
river  channels,  hydraulic  mining  was  developed.  By  this 
means  it  became  possible  to  economically  wash  very  lai;ge 
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maesea  of  earth;  in  many  instances  several  million  parts  of 
earth  were  worked  to  obtain  one  of  gold.  The  large  amounts 
of  water  and  earth  thus  handled  required  very  extensive 
appliances.  The  sluices  were  made  from  a  few  hundred 
feet  to  several  thousand  feet  long.  The  great  difference 
between  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gold  and  the  sands  (19.3 
and  2.6)  rendered  separation  by  washing  possible,  but  amal- 
gamated copper  plates,  riffles,  and  mercury  were  used  in  the 
sluices  to  more  perfectly  catch  the  gold  as  the  operations 
were  extended.  In  these  deep  placers  the  richest  sands 
were  generally  near  the  bed  rock  of  the  stream,  and  some- 
times were  so  consolidated  that  they  had  to  be  weathered 
or  crashed  before  washing. 

In  many  places  the  deep  placer  deposits  extended  under 
rock  formations  that  could  not  be  removed.  This  led  to 
drift  mining.  The  auriferous  sands  from  these  mines  were 
often  found  so  consolidated  that  they  had  to  be  subjected 
to  the  milling  and  amalgamation  process  already  described. 
Afiica  Gold  Minu.  The  grent  mineH  of  the  Rand  id  South  Africa  deal 
with  gold  occamDg  in  a  hard  cooglomerate  nhich  was  originally  a  margi- 
nal sea-deposit.  These  deposits  were  tilted  and  displaced  and  now  foi-iii 
part  of  the  interior  highlands  of  the  counlrj.  The  sheets  in  which  the 
gold  occurs  are  called  banket  re^a.  These  reefs  are  mined  exactly  as  nru 
quartz  veins.  The  ore  is  crushed  in  stamps  and  treated  by  the  amalgama- 
tion process  above  described.  The  amalgamation  in  begun  in  the  mortars. 
The  tailings  are  concentrated  and  subjected  to  the  chlorinatioD  or  cyanide 
process  of  leaching  as  already  described,   the  cyanide  process  being  the 


Properties  of  Gold.  Gold  is  a  metal  of  great  antiquity 
and  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  esteemed  a  precious 
metal.  In  a  pure  state  it  is  only  about  as  hard  as  lead.  It 
is  the  most  malleable  and  ductile  of  metals.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  19.3.  For  commercial  purposes  gold  is  always 
alloyed  with  some  other  metal  to  increase  its  hardness  and 

*  The  KctioD  in  the  cyanide  process  is  indicsited  by  the  equation,  4An  -f- 
8KCy  +  O,  +  3011,  =  4KAuCy,  -f-  4K0H. 
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durability,  silver  and  copper  being  the  metais  most.gener- 
ally  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States  is  nine  tenths  gold,  and  one  tenth  copper  alone,  or  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  silver.  The  purity  of  gold  is  generally 
indicated  by  carats;  pare  gold  is  34  carats  fine.  Gold  of  18 
carats  is  only  three  fourths  fine.  On  account  of  its  great 
malleability  gold  leaf  can  be  made  exceedingly  thin. 

Gold  is  not  affected  by  the  atmosphere  or  moisture  and 
does  not  tarnish.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary acids,  but  is  attacked  by  aqua  regia  or  free  chloriQe. 
Common  gold  alloyed  with  copper  may  be  made  to  present 
a  pure  gold  surface  by  heating  and  oxidizing  the  copper 
and  dissolving  it  out  with  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.  The 
uses  of  gold  are  too  well  known  to  require  mention. 

COMPOUNDS   OF   OOLD. 

Oold  Chloridt;  AuCAt.  The  most  important  of  the  inorgaaic  aalta  of 
gold  is  the  gold  chloride,  AuCli.  It  can  be  prepared  by  acting  npoo  gold 
with  aqoa  regia.  The  chloride  is  very  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 
Organic  matter  generally,  and  nearly  every  substance  capable  of  combin- 
ing with  oxygen,  will  reduce  it.  The  property  of  the  salt  together  with  the 
permanency  of  the  deposited  metal  renders  the  chloride  useful  in  photog- 
raphy.    A  protochloride  is  obtained  by  heating  the  trichloride. 

Oxides  and  Sulphides.  Three  oxides  of  gold  have  been  obtained,  but 
tbey  are  of  no  practical  importance.  Several  combinations  of  gold  with 
Bulphnr  have  been  obtained,  but  their  compositions  are  not  well  deter- 
mined and  they  are  not  of  practical  importance.  The  Purj^  of  Cassius, 
produced  when  stannous  and  stannic  chlorides  are  added  to  dilute  eola- 
tions of  gold,  is  nsed  in  enamel  painting  and  in  coloring  glass.  It  gets  its 
name  from  the  discoverer,  Andreas  Cassius  of  Leyden.  The  exact  com- 
position of  this  substance  is  not  known,  bnt  it  contains  gold,  tin,  and 
oxygen. 
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CHAPTER  v. 
ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

CRXKUTKT  OP  THE  CABBOV  COHFOTTVBS. 

The  term  organic  chemistry  was  formerly  ased  to  de- 
note the  chemistry  of  compounds  foand  in  the  bodies  of 
plants  and  animals.  It  was  originally  thoaght  that  these 
compounds  conld  only  be  produced  in  living  organisms, 
animal  or  vegetable,  and  that  their  production  was  due  to 
the  vital  forces  which  were  different  from  the  chemical 
forces  artificially  brought  into  play  in  the  laboratory.  This 
view  led  to  the  separation  of  chemistry  into  two  branches, 
organic  and  inorganic,  the  latter  including  the  chemistry 
of  those  compounds  whose  existence  in  no  way  depended 
npon  the  mtal/orces. 

The  assumption  aa  to  the  action  of  the  different  forces 
in  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds  was  rendered  untena- 
ble when  it  was  shown  that  many  organic  compounds  could 
be  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  elements,  or  by  the 
transformation  of  inorganic  compoands.  The  preparation 
of  urea  accomplished  in  1828  by  W6hler  was  the  first  step 
in  the  artificial  formation  of  organic  compounds  from  their 
inorganic  constituents.  Many  organic  compounds  of  great 
complexity  have  since  that  date  been  built  up  from  the 
elements  themselves,  and  it  is  now  universally  recognized 
that  the  chemistry  of  the  organic  compounds  is  but  a  part 
of  the  general  science  of  chemistry. 
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Organic  compouDcls  all  coutain  carbon,  and  organic 
chemistry  is  really  the  chemisti-y  of  the  carbon  compounds, 
but  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  such  compounds  it 
is  convenient  to  study  them  separately  rather  than  In  con- 
nection with  the  element  carbon.  For  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience the  division  of  chemistry  into  two  branches  is  still 
generally  retained,  though  the  original  reasons  for  the 
separation  have  been  shown  to  be  erroneous. 

There  is,  however,  a  distinction  between  organic  com- 
pounds and  organized  bodies.  The  former  have  a  definite 
chemical  composition ;  many  of  them  can  be  produced 
artifically  and  possess  definite  chemical  and  physical  prop- 
erties ;  organized  bodies  consist  of  mixtures  of  definite 
compounds  and  liave  only  been  produced  under  the  infln- 
ence  of  vitality.  The  chemical  relations  of  the  organized 
bodies  and  the  life  processes  which  go  on  in  them  come 
under  the  head  physiological  chemistry. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  OARBON   COMPOUNDS. 

The  compounds  of  carbon  outnumber  the  compounds  of 
all  the  other  elements  taken  together.  The  elements  most 
usually  combined  with  the  carbon  in  these  compounds  are 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  A  large  number  contain 
only  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  a  still  larger  number  consist  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  many  consist  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  ;  and  still  others  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  In  addition  to  the  four  ele- 
ments named,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  frequently  occur. 
In  the  carbon  compounds  from  organic  sources,  the  above 
named  are  the  elements  generally  found,  but  almost  all  the 
elements,  metals  and  metalloids,  have  been  artificially  in* 
troduced  as  constituents  of  these  compounds,  and  some  of 
the  metals  are  found  in  the  natural  compounds.  The  classi- 
fication of  carbon  compounds,  like  all  other  classificatioas. 
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18  based  upon  similarity  of  properties  and  characteristics 
of  l^e  bodies  grouped  together. 

The  nature  of  the  carbon  compounds  permits  a  much 
more  perfect  classificatioD  than  is  possible  Id  inorganic 
chemistry.  The  members  of  the  same  class  and  the  differ- 
ent classes  are  derivable  from  each  other  by  comparatively 
simple  reactions. 

The  system  of  classification  includes  nearly  all  arti- 
ficially prepared  carbon  compounds  and  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  tho8«  produced  in  living  bodies,  but  there  are 
many  compounds  formed  in  the  vital  processes  of  plants 
and  animals  whose  chemical  relations  are  not  sufficiently 
known  to  permit  their  classification  ;  snch  are  the  alkaloids 
and  the  albuminoids  yet  to  be  mentioned. 

The  compounds  of  carbon  are  usually  grouped  into  thirteen  clanes 
based  upon  their  rational  or  constitutional  formuln,  that  is,  the  formuite 
which  indicate  the  radicals  that  compose  the  compound.  There  are  other 
classes  irboee  rational  formulte  are  not  made  out,  hased  upon  certain  simi> 
lar  characteristics. 

There  are  a  great  many  carbon  compounds  which  con- 
tain only  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  most  of  the  other  well- 
defined  carbon  compounds  can  with  reason  be  considered 
as  derived  from  these,  so  that  the  compounds  of  carbon 
incladed  under  the  term  organic  are  generally  derivatives 
of  those  containing  only  carbon  and  hydrogen,  known  as 
hydrocarhons.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  text  to  consider 
the  varied  relations  Detween  tlie  different  classes  nor  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  same  class  of  the  carbon  com- 
jwunds,  and  the  classification  of  the  compounds  described 
will  only  be  referred  to  when  such  reference  helps  to  define 
and  elucidate  the  characters  which  it  is  souglit  to  set  forth. 

The  most  general  divisions  of  the  carbon  compounds, 
which  include  all  those  just  referred  to,  are  the  fatty  and 
aromatic  groups.  The  bodies  which  make  up  the  fitst 
group  are  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons  whose  general 
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formula  is  CnHjn+a  (paraffin  series) ;  the  second  group  ia 
derived  fpom  the  benzene  series  whose  general  fonnala  la 
CnHto-«.  These  two  groups,  fatty  and  aromatic,  are  very 
convenient  for  general  reference. 

STBDCrUBiL,    OR  CON8TITIJTIONAL,   AMD  RATIONAL  FOBUULS. 

The  basis  for  the  classification  of  organic  compounds  is 
usually  partially  indicated  in  their  chemical  formnlte. 
Such  formulse  have  already  been  referred  to  as  strttclurdl 
formuhs,  but  it  will  be  of  convenience  hereafter  Xo  state 
somewhat  more  fully  the  significance  of  these  formulje. 
By  the  careful  consideration  of  the  changes  and  the 
behavior  of  any  chemical  compound  under  a  large  variety 
of  dissimilar  circumstances  it  is  believed  that  the  order  of 
combination  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule  in  many  such 
compounds  has  been  determined.  A  formula  which  gives 
the  fullest  information  as  to  the  constitution  of  a  compound 
is  called  its  structural  or  constitutional  formula.  By  such 
formula  it  is  intended  to  indicate  the  connection  between 
the  atoms  in  a  molecule.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  representation  of  the  formula  on  paper  is  of  do  im- 
portance, as  the  formulae  are  intended  to  express  the  man- 
ner of  combination  and  not  the  actual  positions  of  the 
atoms  themselves.  Thus  the  coDStitutioDal  formula  of 
methyl-ether  is  determined  to  be 

H 

H— C— H  H    O 

0  and  of  acetic  acid  is    H — C — C — O — H. 
H— C— H  H 


A  rational  formula  is  one  that,  from  the  way  in  which 
it  is  written,  indicates  the  manner  in  which  a  compound 
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breaks  up  or  is  formed  nnder  certain  conditions,  or  shows 
the  relations  of  allied  componnds  to  each  other.-  It  is  an 
abridged  const!  tntional  formula,  which  indicates  certain 
relations  not  shown  in  an  empirical  ot  molecular  formula  ; 
or  it  is  a  molecular  formula  so  written  as  to  indicate  cer- 
tain chemical  relations  of  the  compound.  Thus  the  formula 
for  acetic  acid  may  be  written  C2HbOjH  to  show  that  the 
acid  is  monobasic,  or  it  may  be  written  CaHjOiHO,  which 
indicates  the  origin  of  the  acid  from  certain  salts.  Since  a 
compound  may  split  up  into  different  gronps  or  radicals 
or  may  be  formed  in  different  ways,  the  same  body  may 
have  a  number  of  rational  formulae,  each  of  which  indicates 
certain  characters  under  certain  conditions.  This  fact  has 
already  been  illustrated  in  the  supposed  constitution  of 
certain  inorganic  salts,  but  owing  to  the  larger  number  of 
atoms  in  many  organic  componnds  the  principle  of  resolu- 
tion into  rational  fcrmulsB  is  much  more  frequently  pos- 
sible. 

lumeriim  and  PolymBriim.  Isomerides  or  Isomeric  bodies 
are  those  bodies  which  have  the  same  percentage  composi- 
tion and  molecular  weight  but  show  different  properties. 
Those  isomerides  which  differ  in  physical  properties  but 
whose  transformation  under  the  action  of  the  same  agents 
is  similar  are  called  isomers.  Those  isomerides  whioh 
exhibit  dissimilar  transformation  under  similar  circum- 
Btances  are  called  metamers.  The  phenomenon  of  isomer- 
ism is  only  explicable  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecules  are  different. 

Polymeric  bodies  or  polymers  are  those  which  have 
the  same  percentage  composition  but  different  molecular 
weights  and  consequently  different  molecular  formulae. 
The  carbon  componnds  famish  many  examples  of  isomers, 
metamers,  and  polymers. 
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ETSaOCAABOFS. 


Of  the  carbon  compounds  the  aimplest  are  those  con- 
taining only  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  from  these,  as 
already  stated,  most  of  the  others  can  be  derived.  The 
hydrocarbons  furnish  several  series  of  compounds,  and  each 
series  under  the  action  of  reagents  yields  derivatives,  so 
that  the  possible  number  of  carbon  compounds  is  very 
great.  These  compounds  frequently  exhibit  a  characteristic 
not  common  among  inorganic  bodies,  viz.,  their  molecoles 
contain  a  large  number  of  atoms  of  the  elements  which  enter 
them,  thus  rendering  possible  a  great  number  of  isomers. 

SATUR&TBD   nVDROCARBONS. 

Paraffla  SeriM;  Pormnlft  C„Hja+j.  The  only  hydrocarbon 
containing  only  a  single  atom  of  carbon  is  methane  or  marsh- 
gas.  Carbon  being  a  tetrad  and  hydrogen  a  monad,  it  is 
evident  that  on  the  theory  of  valency  the  constitutional 
formula  of  marsh-gas  must  be  represented  thus : 


H- 


;— c— H, 


indicating  a  saturated  compound,  or  one  in  which  there  are 
no  free  units  of  valency.  A  consideration  of  the  formula 
above  given  will  show  that  the  relation  between  the  number 
of  atoms  of  the  two  elements  is  such  that  there  are  no  free 
affinities.  The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  cannot  form 
compounds  with  other  bodies  except  by  substitation;  one 
or  more  of  the  atoms  of  the  molecule  must  be  removed  to 
effect  the  introduction  of  others.  Since  hydrogen  is  a 
monad  and  cannot  act  as  a  connecting  atom,  it  is  evident 
that  on  the  theory  of  valency  the  carbon  atoms  in  hydro- 
carbons must  be  connected  directly  to  each  other.     The 
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different  ways  in  which  the  coDnectioo  may  be  made,  and 
yet  satisfy  all  the  affinities  of  each  element,  is  thought  to 
explain  the  frequent  occurrence  of  isomers.  In  the  satu- 
rated hydrocarbons  it  is  thought  that  no  two  carbon  atoms 
are  held  together  by  more  than  one  combining  unit  of  each 
atom. 

Methane  or  marsh-gasia  the  lowest  member  of  this  series, 
the  others  containing  more  than  one  atom  of  carbon.  The 
formulae  of  the  consecutive  members  of  the  paraffin  series 
differ  from  each  other  by  CH,;  the  first  four  are:  methane, 
CHj;  ethane,  CgH.;  propane,  CsHa;  and  butane,  C,Hio.  Such 
a  series  is  termed  an  homologous  series.  The  highest 
known  member  of  this  series  contains  35  atoms  of  carbon. 
The  members  of  the  series  up  to  those  containing  four 
atoms  of  carbon  are  gases;  from  four  to  sixteen  tliey  are 
liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  those  containing  a  greater 
number  than  sixteen  atoms  of  carbon  are  solid. 

Many  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  series  occur 
abundantly  in  nature.  The  occurrence  of  methane  as  marsh- 
gas  and  fire-damp  has  already  been  referred  to. 

Petroleum.  The  great  natural  source  of  this  paraffin 
group  is  the  petroleum  oil,  found  most  abundantly  in  this 
country  and  in  Russia.  It  is  also  found  in  several  other 
countries. 

American  petroleum  consists  almost  entirely  of  the 
paraffin  hydrocarbons,  though  some  of  the  benzene  group 
are  present  in  small  quantities.  The  Russian  petroleum 
contains  a  considerable  per  cent  of  the  benzene  hydrocar- 
bons and  their  derivatives.  The  petroleums  are  mixtures 
of  the  various  members  of  these  hydrocarbon  series  which 
can  be  separated  from  each  other  by  fractional  distillation. 
A  large  number  of  valuable  products  is  derived  from  them. 

In  this  country  the  oil-wells  are  connected  by  pipe  lines 
with  the  refineries  at  New  York,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland,  and  Buffalo.    The  lines  in  some  cases  are  over 
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three  hundred  miles  long  and  the  oil  ia  forced  by  pnmpa 
through  the  pipes  from  the  wells  to  the  refineries. 

At  the  refineries  the  oil  is  subjected  to  fractional  distil- 
lation. The  products  which  first  come  off  as  the  tempera- 
lure  rises  are  of  course  the  gaseous  products.  The  more 
easily  condensible  of  these  are  collected,  liquefed  by  pres- 
sure, and  used  to  produce  cold  by  evaporation,  in  the 
iiKinufacture  of  ice,  etc.  This  product  is  mainly  composed 
of  C(Hio  butane  and  is  called  cyraogene.  The  names  of  the 
commercial  products  vary  at  different  places  ;  some  of  the 
more  important  in  the  order  of  the  boiling-points  are  rhigo- 
lene,  used  as  an  anaesthetic  ;  petroleum  ether,  used  as  a  sol- 
vent for  rubber ;  gasolene,  used  for  enriching  coal-gas ; 
naphtha,  used  as  the  working  sabstance  in  naphtha  engines. 
Benzine,  used  as  a  solvent  and  largely  substituted  for  turpen- 
tine, comes  off  between  120°  and  150°  F. ;  it  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  benzene,  the  latter  not  belonging  to  the  paraffin 
series.  Kerosene  is  the  product  wliich  distils  over  between 
150°  and  300°  F.  and  is  the  liquid  so  largely  used  as  a  burn- 
ing oil.  It  is  purified  by  agitating  with  acid  and  in  alka- 
line solution  before  it  is  put  upon  the  market.  There  are 
many  grades  of  this  oil,  depending  upon  the  color  and  fire 
test  to  which  the  oil  is  subjected.  The  fire  testa  are  in 
some  cases  fixed  by  law  and  differ  in  different  places.  An 
oil  which  when  heated  in  an  open  vessel  to  100°  F.  does  not 
give  off  vapor  enough  to  ignite  when  a  fiame  is  brought 
near  its  surface  is  safe  under  ordinary  conditions  of  use. 

The  residue  of  the  crude  oils  after  distilling  off  the 
kerosene  is  subjected  to  still  higher  temperature,  and  from 
it  are  obtained  the  lubricating  oils  and  the  solid  paraffins. 
The  lubricating  oils  are  daily  increasing  in  importance  and 
are  now  used  in  immense  quantities.  The  softer  of  the  solid 
paraffins  are  called  vaselines,  of  which  there  is  a  number 
of  varieties.  The  more  solid,  wax-like  paraffins  are  present 
only  in  small  quantities  in  the  American  petroleum,  leas 
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than  three  per  cent ;  they  reach  ten  per  cent  in  the  Burmah 
petroleums,  and  very  much  more  in  the  petroleum  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian, 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  solid  paraffin  is  prepared 
from  the  products  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  carbon- 
aceous shales.  Scotland  is  the  centre  of  the  industry.  In 
Germany  and  Austria  large  quantities  of  paraffin  are  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  brown  coal  or  lignite.  These 
coals  and  shales  also  yield  burning  and  lubricating  oils 
similar  to  those  from  petroleum. 

Paraffin  is  tasteless  and  without  odor,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  freely  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  largely  used  as  a  sabsti- 
tute  for  sulphur  in  dipping  matches ;  it  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles,  in  water-proofing  and  finishing 
cloths,  and  as  an  insulator  in  electrical  apparatus.  It  has 
also  been  applied  to  preserve  food  from  deterioration. 

Native  solid  hydrocarbons  are  found  and  known  under 
the  name  of  ozokerite.  It  is  used  in  Europe  in  the  manu- 
facture of  candles.  It  closely  resembles  paraffin,  but  is 
thought  to  contain  a  smaller  per  cent  of  hydrogen. 

The  petroleum  industries  of  the  United  States  are  of  im- 
mense extent  and  of  vast  importance.  The  burning  and 
lubricating  oils  furnish  one  of  our  largest  items  of  export. 
The  refined  oils  are  exported  in  tank  steamers,  and  a  num- 
ber of  these  steamers  are  engaged  in  such  service,  running 
between  American  and  European  ports. 

DKBATDRATED  HTDBOCAKBON8. 

All  hydrocarbons  which  do  not  have  the  formula 
C.H*^g  are  foand  to  be  capable  of  uniting  directly  with 
certain  other  bodies  without  the  removal  of  any  of  the 
constitnent  elements  ;  it  is  therefore  assnmed  that  in  these 
hydrocarbons  some  of  the  carbon  atoms  are  linked  to- 
gwther  by  more  than  one  unit  of  valency  of  each.  One  of 
them,  ethene,  may  be  indicated  thus  : 
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and  acetylene  thus :  H — C=C — H.  In  the  saturated  com- 
pounds no  atom  is  connected  to  any  other  by  more  than 
one  unit  of  valency  of  each  ;  in  the  unsaturated  two  atoms 
may  be  connected  by  more  than  one  unit  of  each.  It  is 
readily  conceivable  that  in  these  compounds  tlie  atoms 
which  are  connected  by  more  than  one  combining  unit  of 
each  may  extend  this  excess  of  affinity  to  other  bodies, 
thus  forming  new  compounds  without  removal  of  any 
atoms  from  the  molecule. 

Oleflne  Berie*.  These  are  unsaturated  hydrocarbons 
whose  general  formula  is  C„Hi,.  The  lowest  member  of 
the  series  is  olefiant  gas,  ethene,  or  ethylene,  CiH*.  The 
series  is  an  homologous  one  and  resnlte  by  the  successive 
addition  of  CH,. 

The  first  three  members  of  the  series  are  gaseous,  most 
of  the  remainder  are  liquid,  but  the  four  highest  members 
are  solid.  The  members  of  this  series  resemble  in  proper- 
ties the  corresponding  members  of  the  paraffin  series  ;  the 
boiling-points  of  the  liquid  members  which  have  the  same 
nnmber  of  carbon  atoms  lie  very  close  together.  The  series 
is  obtained  from  petroleum  oil  and  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  carbonaceous  matter.  Ethylene,  the  lowest 
term  of  the  series,  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  carbon ;  the  highest  member  contains  thirty 
atoms  of  carbon. 

Acetylene  Beiiei.  The  general  formula  for  the  series  is 
C„Ht„  5.  Acetylene  is  the  lowest  member  of  the  series,  and 
the  lirmologues  differ  consecutively  by  CHj.  This  series, 
as  the  two  preceding,  consists  of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids. 
Acetylene  is  the  only  hydrocarbon  that  can  be  produced 
artificially  ;  its  production  and  uses  were  described  nnder 
the  element  carbon. 
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The  t«niui  of  the  oleflne  seri«8  diffor  from  tbe  correspond  lug  terms  of 
tin  p&T&ffln  series  by  two  hydrogen  atoms,  and  tbe  acetylene  series  from 
tbe  oleflne  series  in  the  same  manner ;  tbe  bydrogen,  in  proportion  to  tb* 
oarbon,  growing  less  in  the  series  in  the  order  named.  Tbe  latter  two 
■eries  may  therefore  be  considered  as  derivatives  of  tbe  paraffin  or  methane 


Bennne  Sflriea;  Aromatic  Hydrooarbont.  The  general 
formula  for  the  series  is  C,H^-»,  where  to  is  a  whole 
Dumber  uot  less  than  six.  The  homolognea  differ  suc- 
cessively by  CHi-  On  account  of  the  fragrant  odor  of 
some  of  the  benzene  derivatives  they  were  formerly  termed 
aromatic  hydrocarbons,  but  equally  fragrant  odors  are 
found  among  the  methane  derivatives  hence  the  term  is 
no  longer  strictly  applicable. 

Benzene.  The  lowest  member  of  the  series  is  benzene, 
C(H«.  This  body  is  the  basis  from  which  a  large  nnmber 
of  organic  compounds  may  be  derived.  Benzene  is  pro- 
duced in  the  destructive  distillation  of  many  organic  sub- 
stances ;  it  is  also  fonnd  in  })etroleum.  It  is  present  in  con< 
siderable  quantity  in  the  more  volatile  portion  of  coal-tar 
oil,  and  this  is  the  source  from  which  it  is  principally  ob- 
tained. The  light  oil  from  coal-tar  is  subjected  to  frac- 
tional distillation  by  which  the  benzene  is  separated  and 
then  purified. 

When  pure  it  is  a  thin  limpid  liquid  with  an  odor  sug- 
gestive of  coal-gas.  It  solidifies  at  0°  C.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  iodine,  and  many  fata  and  resins  which 
are  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  manufactured  in  large  quan- 
tity for  conversion  into  aniline,  from  which  are  obtained 
many  beautiful  and  useful  dyes.  Its  vapor  constitutes  one 
of  tbe  illuminating  constituents  of  coal-gas. 

Terpens  Hydrocarboita.  The  empirical  formula  of  this 
group  is  CiHa-  They  are  volatile  oils  existing  in  certain 
plants ;  they  have  not  been  formed  by  artificial  processes. 
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Tnrpentine  oil  is  the  most  imjiortaiit  member  of  the  ter. 
penes  ;  its  formula  is  C,aH,i.  It  exists  in  the  wood,  bark, 
and  leaves  of  many  coniferous  trees,  and  is  generally  pre- 
pared by  distilling  the  thick  jaice  which  is  obtained  by  tap- 
ping the  trees,  making  incisions  into  the  bark.  This  juice 
is  a  mixture  of  turpentine  oil  and  resin.  In  this  country 
turpentine  is  principally  obtained  from  two  varieties  of  the 
pine,  the  industry  being  most  largely  developed  in  North 
Carolina. 

Turpentine  oil  when  pure  is  colorless  and  mobile;  it 
has  a  penetrating  and  disagreeable  odor.  Its  boiling-point 
is  168-160°  C.  Its  specific  gravity  is  .86.  It  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  wat«r,  but  dissolves  in  strong  alcohol,  ether,  and 
carbon  disulphide.  It  bums  with  a  smoky  flame.  It  dis- 
solves iodine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  caoutchouc,  resins,  and 
many  fixed  oils.  The  consumption  of  turpentine  oil  or 
spirits  in  the  preparation  of  paints  and  varnishes  ia  very 
extensive. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  other  essential  oils  belonging 
to  this  group  which  have  the  same  empirical  formula,  and 
many  of  them  the  same  molecular  formula,  as  turpentine 
oiL  Such  bodies  are  the  oils  of  lemon,  juniper,  orange, 
birch,  etc.  These  oils  are  generally  obtained  by  distilling 
the  leaves,  flowers,  seeds,  or  other  vegetable  products  with 
water,  or  by  passing  a  current  of  steam  through  these 
products.  The  boiling-points  of  the  oils  are  much  higher 
than  that  of  water,  but  they  readily  distil  with  aqueous 
vapor.  When  the  vapors  condense,  the  greater  portion  nt 
the  oil  forms  a  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  may 
be  entirely  separated  by  shaking  the  water  with  ether  or 
saturating  it  with  salt.  The  ether  dissolves  the  oil  and  can 
be  separated  by  distillation.  The  salt  causes  the  oil  to 
separate  from  the  water.  In  some  of  the  more  delicate  per- 
fumes  the  distillation  is  accomplished  in  a  vacuum  or  the 
oil  extracted  by  pressure  or  dissolved  out  by  carbon  di- 
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Bnlpbide.  These  oils,  when  not  isomeric  with  turpentine 
oil,  are  mixtures  of  hydrocarbons,  having  the  same  per- 
centage composition  as  terpentine  with  compounds  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  By  exposure  to  the  air  they 
slowly  absorb  oxygen  and  lose  their  liquid  state.  They 
mix  in  all  proportions  with  linseed,  whale,  and  other  fixed 
oils.  The  greasy  stain  commanicnted  to  paper  by  a  volatile 
oil  can  be  entirely  removed  by  heating,  which  is  not  the 
case  if  it  contains  a  fixed  oil. 

Camphors.  The  camphors  are  crystAlline  bodies  closely  related  to  the 
terpenes,  from  which  they  appear  to  bo  formed  by  oiidation.  Common 
camphor  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  chopped  wood  of  the  camphor  laurel 
of  China  and  Japan.  It  has  been  produced  by  the  artiBcial  oiidalion  of 
several  terpenes.  Camphor  ie  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily 
BO  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  bums  with  a  smoky  flame.  Kb  formula  is 
C,.H,.0. 

Jiesins.  The  resins  are  closely  related  to  the  terpenes  and  appear  to 
result  from  their  oxidation.  They  are  not  definite  compounds  but  mix- 
tures, the  essential  ingredients  being  certain  reain  acids  which  are  rich  in 
carbon  and  hydrogen  and  contain  some  oxygen.  The  resJns  are  all,  with 
nnimportant  exceptions,  of  vegetable  origin. 

Common  resin  or  colophony  is  the  best  example  of  the  class.  It  is  the 
SQbstance  remaining  when  crude  turpentine  is  distilled  and  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine expelled.  The  resins  are  very  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.     They  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  alcohol. 

There  la  a  large  number  of  resins  used  for  industrial  purposes.  Shellac 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  is  the  chief  constituent  of 
sealing-wax.  The  many  varieties  of  vnrnish  are  prepared  by  dissolving 
resins  in  alcohol.  Mastic,  dammar-resin,  and  sandarac  are  some  of  the 
common  varnish-resins.  Amber  and  copal  are  fossil  resins,  though  the 
latter  is  also  obtained  direct  from  the  trees. 

BaUamg.  These  are  natural  mixtures  of  resins  and  essential  oils,  and 
sometimes  acids.  They  are  of  difl'erent  degrees  of  consistency,  and  by 
keeping  the  softer  kinds  become  harder. 

Caoutohono,  India  Knbber.  Caoutchouc  is  closely  allied 
to  the  terpenes.  The  Eabstance  of  which  it  is  mainly  com- 
posed has  a  formula  which  is  some  multiple  of  C,Hg.  The 
cBoatchoac  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  some  half  dozen 
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different  genera  of  tropical  plants,  iocladiog  c^lain  climb- 
ing plants  as  well  as  trees.  If  the  source  is  a  tree,  an  inci- 
sion is  made  in  the  bark  and  the  exudation  collected  in 
earthen  or  tin  cups.  As  these  receptacles  are  filled  they 
are  emptied  into  larger  vessels,  all  of  which  are  brought 
together  at  some  favorable  location.  The  rubber  juice  is 
brought  to  a  solid  form  by  evaporating  it  from  a  sort  of  bat 
or  shovel,  which  is  dipped  into  the  liquid  juice  and  held 
over  a  fire  until  the  moisture  is  driven  off  and  a  layer  of 
caoutchouc  left  on  the  bat.  The  thickness  of  the  layer  is 
repeat«dly  increased  by  alternately  dipping  the  bat  into 
the  juice  and  then  drying  it.  When  the  layer  has  reached 
the  desired  thickness  it  is  split  up  one  side  and  removed 
from  the  form  and  hung  up  to  be  further  dried.  There  are 
several  other  methods  of  preparing  the  caoutchouc  from 
the  milky  juice,  the  object  in  each  case  being  to  get  rid  of 
the  liquid  in  which  the  caoutchouc  is  suspended.  The 
milky  liquid  is  a  solution  of  albumen  holding  about  thirty 
per  cent  of  caoutchouc  in  suspension.  The  manner  in  which 
the  caoutchouc  is  dried  and  the  source  from  which  it  is 
obtained  account  for  the  different  forms  that  come  into 
market. 

All  raw  caoutchouc  contains  albuminoid  and  resinona 
bodies  and  often  mechanical  impurities,  as  woody  fibre, 
earthy  matter,  etc.,  from  which  it  mast  be  freed  before  it  can 
be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  mechanical  treat- 
ment of  the  caoutchouc  is  interesting  and  varies  with  the 
use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put',  but  it  cannot  be  described 
here.  The  best  caoutchouc  comes  from  the  province  of 
Para  in  Brazil  and  other  provinces  of  that  country. 
Caoutchouc  also  comes  from  Central  America,  Africa, 
Madagascar,  Asia,  and  some  of  the  East  India  Islands. 

Caoutchouc  is  almost  equally  valuable  for  its  physical 
and  chemical  properties.  Its  lightness,  elasticity,  and 
impermeability  to  water  are  among  its  most  valuable  prop- 
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erties.  Caoatchouc  is  icfioluble  in  alcohol,  but  slowly  dis- 
solves in  carbon  disnlpbide,  naphtha,  petroleum  spirit, 
turpentine,  and  benzene,  the  last  two  being  the  best  sol- 
rents,  bat  the  petroleum  solvents  are  as  generally  used 
because  of  cheapness.  Caoutchouc  is  not  acted  upon  by 
the  alkalies  or  the  dilute  acids.  It  is  slowly  oxidized  in 
moist  air.  It  hardens  and  loses  its  elasticity  by  cold  and 
softens  and  becomes  sticky  by  heat.  At  about  120°  C.  it 
melts  and  decomposes  into  a  black  viscous  mass  which  does 
not  harden  and  is  a  valuable  lubricant  for  air-tight  stop- 
pers. 

Vulcanized  Rubber.  When  caoutchouc  is  mixed  with 
a  small  per  cent  of  sulphur  and  the  mixture  heated  to  about 
160°  C.  it  undergoes  a  most  beneiicial  change  and  is  said  to 
be  vulcanized.  It  is  thought  that  some  of  the  hydrogen  of 
the  caoutchouc  is  replaced  by  the  sulphur  and  a  sulpho- 
componnd  prodoced.  The  vulcanization  of  the  rubber  is 
accomplished  after  the  rubber  is  mechanically  purified.  For 
this  purpose  about  ten  per  cent  by  weight  of  sulphur  is 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  rubber  and  the  mixture 
subjected  to  the  necessary  temperature.  Only  a  fractioti  of 
the  entire  sulphur  seems  to  combine  with  the  rubber,  but 
the  presence  of  the  remainder  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
effect.  The  vulcanization  by  heat  is  always  accomplished 
after  the  rubber  articles  are  made  into  required  form.  Such 
articles  are  moulded  into  shape,  or  the  different  parts  cut 
out  and  joined  together  by  rubber  cement  after  the  sulphur 
has  been  incorporated  with  the  rubber. 

Certain  other  bodies  besides  sulphur  are  often  added  to 
the  rubber.  These  are  not  known  to  act  otherwise  than 
mechanically,  but  seem  to  be  beneficial;  they  are  such  as 
zinc,  lead,  and  iron  oxides,  steatite,  calcium,  and  lead  car- 
bonates. 

Water-proof  cloths  are  made  by  spreading  the  sul- 
phnrred  rubber  in  a  plastic  state  by  machinery  upon  the 
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surface  of  the  fabric.  Two  pieces  of  cloth  may  be  made  to 
pass  through  rollers  with  their  treated  sides  toward  each 
other,  thus  forming  water-proofing  of  doable  textnre.  The 
film  of  rubber  spread  upoB  the  cloth  may  be  made  of  any 
desired  thickness.  Water-proof  cloths  may  be  vnlcanized 
by  subjecting  them  to  the  required  temperature  or  by  what 
is  known  as  the  cold  process.  In  this  process  the  spread 
cloth  is  drawn  slowly  through  a  solution  of  sulphur  chlo- 
ride in  carbon  diaulphide,  during  which  the  thio  rubber 
sheet  takes  up  the  required  sulphur  and  need  not  be  sub- 
sequently heated.  The  cold  process  is  Dot  as  efficient  as 
that  first  described. 

The  effects  of  rulcanization  are  to  greatly  increase  the 
elasticity  of  tiie  rubber  and  to  prevent  its  cohering  under 
pressure  and  adhering  to  other  bodies  when  warm.  It  is 
no  longer  affected  by  cold,  its  porosity  is  diminished,  and 
it  is  not  soluble  in  the  solvents  of  common  rubber. 

The  water-proofing  of  fabrics  by  solution  of  rubber  was 
patented  by  Mackintosh  in  1824.  Certain  garments  are 
still  named  from  the  inventor.  The  vulcanization  of  rub- 
ber was  discovered  by  Goodyear  in  1843. 

Vulcanite.  With  a  greater  proportion  of  sulphur 
(twenty  to  thirty-five  i)er  cent)  and  a  still  higher  tempera- 
ture the  rubber  is  converted  into  vulcanite  or  ebonite.  It 
is  much  harder  and  more  rigid  than  rubber,  and  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  combs,  rulers,  discs,  etc. 

Rubber  l^ing  and  Threads.  Rubber  tubes  are  made 
in  two  ways.  1st.  The  rubber  is  brought  to  a  semi-plastic 
condition  and  forced  through  an  annular  mould  or  die,  con- 
sisting of  two  concentric  cylinders  with  the  necessary  space 
between  them.  3d.  By  cutting  rubber  bands  of  the  proper 
width  and  joining  their  freshly  cut  edges  by  pressure,  the 
bands  being  wrapped  around  a  mandrel  of  the  proper  size. 

Rubber  threads  are  either  cut  from  the  sheets  or  the 
semi-liquid  rubber  is  pressed  through  sieve-like  moulds. 
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The  first  metliod  gives  the  rectangular  threads,  the  latter 
the  Toand. 

Ostta-peroba.  This  substance  has  the  same  empirical 
formula  as  caoatchouc.  It  is,  like  that  substance,  obtained 
from  exudation  of  certain  trees.  It  comes  mainly  from  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago;  its  name  signifies  the 
gum  of  ihepercha  tree.  The  crude  gum  is  procured  in  the 
same  way  as  caoutchouc  and  is  subjected  to  about  the  same 
mechanical  process  to  free  it  from  impurities.  It  is  harder 
and  less  elastic  than  caoutchouc.  It  is  not  attacked  by 
alkalies  or  dilate  acids,  but  is  acted  upon  by  strong  nitric 
or  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  an  excellent  electric  insulator,  and 
is  extensively  used  as  a  casing  in  submarine  telegraphy, 
and  for  the  covering  of  electric  wires.  It  is  largely  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  medical  instniments  and  for  many 
cheap  omamentB. 

Gutta-percha  was  for  a  long  time  obtained  by  felling  the 
trees,  the  juice  then  exuding  from  incisions  made  at  many 
places  along  the  body  and  branches.  This  injudicious 
method  was  beginning  to  imperil  the  supply  and  has  now 
been  stopped.  Because  of  the  great  demand  for  gutta- 
percha and  caoutchouc,  the  English  Government  has  at- 
tempted to  cause  the  artificial  production  and  spread  of 
the  parent  trees. 

ALCOHOLS. 

This  term  is  applied  to  a  large  number  of  bodies  wbicb  in  many  reepects 
differ  widelj  from  each  other,  but  may  all  be  considered  as  oxygen  deriva- 
tives from  the  hydrocarbons.  The  relations  of  the  alcohols  indicate  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  derived  from  the  corresponding  hydrocarbons 
by  the  substitution  of  hydroiyl  (OH)  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  Thus 
methyl-alcoho]  has  the  composition  CHi,  OH,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
reenlt  by  substituting  (OH)  for  H  in  CH,;  propyl-alcohol  has  the  composi- 
tion C,H.(OH). ,  which  results  by  antatiiuting  (OH),  for  H.  in  propane, 
CiHa.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  compounds 
of  hydroxyl  and  hydrocarbon  radicals  of  different  degrees  of  Talency , 
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Alcohols  are  said  to  be  monatomic,  diatomic,  triatomic,  etc.,  or  mono- 
hydric,  dibjdric,  trihydric,  etc.,  according  to  the  nnmber  of  hfdrosyl 
groups  they  contain.  Each  series  of  hydrocarbons  bas  its  derived  alcobfds. 
It  vill  be  necessary  to  refer  to  only  a  few  of  this  large  class  of  bodies. 

Aicohoia  of  the  Paraffin  Series.  Tbe  alcohols  of  this  series  are  the  most 
important  of  tbese  bodies  and  embrace  all  of  those  that  need  to  be  referred 
to  here.  They  may  be  considered  as  derived  from  the  paraffin  hydroar- 
bona  by  the  substitution  oF  (OH)  for  H. 

Moiwhydrio  AleohoU.  The  lowest  members  of  the  series  of  alcoholaara 
mobile  liquids,  the  middle  members  are  oily  liquids,  and  those  cont&iniDg 
twelve  or  more  carbon  atoms  are  fKl'V'^l',) 

There  are  two  very  importer  wo  Du~r<  yd  ric  alcohols,  the  methyl -alcohol 
and  the  ethyl-alcoho),  their  fdRanlee  being  CHiOH  and  C.H.OUi  the  0(m>> 
responding  paraffins  ue  methalie  (CH.)  and  ethane  (CHt). 

Kethyl-Aleohol;  CH,(OB).  This  body  Ib  poputarly  known 
as  wood-spiTit^  and  is  found  among  the  products  whicli 
result  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood.  The  con- 
densed products  from  distilled  wood  separate  into  lighter 
and  heavier  part«<.  The  lighter  part  is  the  crude  wood- 
vinegar  and  consists  mainly  of  an  aqaeons  solution  of  acetic 
or  pyroUgneous  acid  with  a  small  proportion  of  methyl- 
alcohol.  By  fractional  distillation  the  alcohol  can  be 
separated  and  purified.  In  the  impure  state,  after  one 
distillation,  it  is  sold  as  wood-naphtha.  I^arge  quantities  of 
methyl-alcohol  are  now  made  by  distilling  certain  rnsidaes 
which  result  in  the  beet-root  sugar  factories,  after  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  molasses  for  the  production  of  corainon 
alcohol. 

Pure  methyl-alcohol  is  very  similar  in  smell,  taste,  and 
appearance  to  common  alcohol.  It  dissolves  resins  and 
volatile  oils,  can  be  burned  in  lamps,  and  for  all  these  par- 
poses  can  be  used  as  a  sabstitute  for  common  alcohoL 
When  crude  it  has  an  offensive  odor  and  a  very  disagpee- 
able  taste. 

Ethyl-Alcohol,  Common  Alcohol.  This  is  the  best  and 
longest  known  of  the  alcohols  and  is  generally  designated 
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simply  by  the  tenn  alcohol.  It  is  a  monohydric  alcohol 
derived  from  the  second  member  of  the  paraffin  series, 
ethane  (CjH,),  by  the  hydroxyl  substitution  C2Hs,0H. 

Alcohol  can  be  made  artificially  by  the  synthesis  of  its 
elements,  CjH,  being  first  produced,  this  converted  into 
CgHf,  and  then  into  alcohol. 

Alcohol  for  commercial  purposes  is  always  obtained 
from  the  fermented  products  of  certain  kinds  of  sugai. 
Fermentation  is  a  slow  process  of  transformation  whicli  ig 
brought  about  in  certain  'nic  bodies  by  ijieans  of  sub- 
stances csMeA.  fermeTits.  All  le^ents  are  nnstable  nitro- 
genous bodies  and  may  be  dividtid-  into  two  classes :  1st. 
Those  having  an  organized  structure  and  capable  of  growth 
and  multiplication ;  2d.  Those  without  structure  and  in* 
capable  of  reproduction. 

The  alcoholic  or  vinous  fermentation,  by  which  alcohol 
is  produced  from  sugar,  is  brought  about  by  a  ferment  of 
the  first  class  called  yeast,  which  is  a  vegetable  micro* 
organism. 

If  to  a  solution  of  grape  or  cane  sugar  (which  contains 
in  addition  the  necessary  elements  for  the  growth  of  the 
yeast)  a  little  yeast  be  added,  the  process  of  fermentation 
will  set  up,  during  which  the  sugar  will  be  converted  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol.  The  precise  action  of  the  yeast 
is  not  known,  bat  it  is  during  tlie  growth  of  the  yeast  that 
the  change  is  brought  about.  In  the  case  of  grape  sugar 
or  glucose  (CtH,jO«)  the  molecule  seems  to  split  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  alcohol, 

C,H«0,  =  2CaH,0  +  2C0a. 

Cane  sugar  (CuHaOn)  is  first  converted  by  the  yeast  into 
glucose  by  the  assumption  of  a  molecule  of  water, 

CbHbOu  +  HjO  =  2C.HuO, ; 

the  glucose  is  then  resolved  as  before. 
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Note. — Doriog  the  fermentation  other  BobBtances  &ra  produrm).  tb« 
moBt  important  of  vhicb  are  glfceriDe,  succinic  acid,  antl  fusel  oil ;  but 
about  96  per  cent  of  the  sugar  may  be  converted  into  alcoliol  and  carboa 
dioxide. 

Fermentation  does  not  take  place  at  a  temperatnre  below 
32°  F.  nor  above  95"  F.  Many  chemicals  arrest  and  pre- 
vent fermentation,  such  aa  the  strong  acids  and  anti- 
septics. 

Pnre  yeaat-sporea  will  not  ferment  a  pare  solution  of 
sugar,  because  the  constituents  for  the  growth  of  the  yeast 
are  absent.  Water  containing  more  than  one  half  its 
weight  of  sugar  in  solution  cannot  be  fermented  by  yeast, 
and  the  fermentation  ceases  when  the  alcohol  produced 
constitutes  one  sixth  the  weight  of  the  solution.  The 
yeast  increases  greatly  in  weight  when  the  necessary  food 
constituents  are  present. 

The  sugars  most  generally  fermented  for  the  production 
of  alcohol  are  not  those  from  the  cane  and  grape,  but  those 
from  the  starch  of  grain  and  potatoes.  The  starch  (C4H10O1) 
is  first  converted  into  glucose  (C«HijO«)  by  the  action  of 
dilute  acid,  or  into  maltose  (CjHbOi,  +  OH,)  by  the  procesa 
of  malting  yet  to  be  described. 

The  maltose  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation  under 
the  action  of  yeast,  just  as  do  the  other  sugars  mentioned. 

By  successive  fractional  distillations  of  the  fermented 
solutions  pure  alcohol  is  obtained. 

Pure  alcohol  is  a  colorless  mobile  liquid,  has  a  pungent 
odor,  and  a  piercing,  burning  taste.  Its  boiling-point  is 
below  that  of  water  (78°  C),  and  it  freezes  at— 130*  C.  It 
burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame  free  frbm  smoke.  It  mixes 
with  water  in  all  proportions  and  has  considerable  affinity 
for  it,  absorbing  its  vapor  from  the  air  and  abstracting  it 
from  animal  and  vegetable  substances  immersed  in  it. 
This  fact  partly  explains  ite  action  in  preserving  bodiee. 
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Its  dilution  with  water  results  in  contraction  of  volnme 
and  a  considerable  rise  of  temperature. 

Alcohol  is  very  valuable  in  the  laboratory  as  a  solvent, 
standing  next  to  water  in  this  respect.  It  dissolves  a  large 
number  of  both  organic  and  inorganic  componnds  and  is 
especially  useful  in  dissolving  the  resins,  essential  oils, 
etc.   . 

The  strength  of  alcohol  can  be  determined  from  its 
specific  gravity,  and  tables  are  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
Absolute  alcohol  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .79  at  15°  C.  Its 
strength  decreases  as  its  specific  gravity  increases.  So- 
called  proof-spirit  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .93  and  contains 
49  per  cent  by  weight  of  alcohol.  If  the  alcoholic  solution 
contains  other  bodies  than  wat«r,  the  specific  gravity,  of 
course,  does  not  indicate  the  strength. 

It  may  be  observed  that  ethyl-alcohol  is  a  homologue  of 
methyl-alcohol,  as  appears  from  their  formulie,  CH.,OH 
and  CiHatOH,  the  two  differing  by  CH,. 

The  acetyleoe,  oleflne,  aod  benzeoe  series  of  hydrocarbons  have  their 
monohydric  alcohols,  which  may  be  regarded  as  formed  from  these  hydro- 
carbons in  the  some  manner  as  the  ordinary  alcohols  are  formed  from  the 
paraffin  series. 

GLYCEROLS  ;    TRIHTDRIO   ALCOHOLS. 

These  alcohols  may  be  considered  as  derived  from  the 
paraffin  hydrocarbons  by  the  replacement  of  three  hydro- 
gen atoms  by  three  molecules  of  (OH).  Only  a  few  such 
are  known.  Only  the  most  important  one  of  these  will  be 
described, 

Olyoerine;  Fropenyl  or  Fropyl-Alcoliol.  The  basic  member 
of  the  paraffin  series  for  this  alcohol  is  propane  (C|Hb)  ;  in 
tills  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  three  mole- 
cules of  (OH),  giving  CjHbOj. 
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PrepURtion  of  fllycerine.  It  has  already  been  stated  timt 
glycerine  Is  produced  during  vinous  fermentation,  but  it 
is  always  prepared  by  saponifying  the  natural  fats. 

First  Method.  The  natural  fats  are  ethereal  salts  of 
the  fatty  acids,  that  is,  salts  of  organic  acids,  in  which 
the  typical  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  replaced  by  the  alcohol 
radical.  The  more  important  of  the  animal  and  veigetable 
fats  and  oils  are  mainly  composed  of  a  fatty  acid  in 
which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  trivalent  radical  of 
propeuyl-alcohol  or  glycerine  (CiH,).  Such  ^ts  are  there- 
fore termed  glycerides;  and  representing  the  fatty  acid 
by  HFt,  the  formula  for  the  fat  or  ethereal  salt  will  be 
CHaFt^ 

When  these  fats  are  boiled  with  a  caustic  alkali  there 
is  produced  a  soap  and  an  alcohol,  and  the  process  is  termed 
saponification.    The  reaction  may  be  Indicated  thus: 

C,H,Pt,  +  3K0H  =  C,H,(OH),  +  SKFt 

The  potassium  salt  of  the  oi:ganic  acid  is  a  oommon  soap. 
The  term  saponification  is  not  now  limited  to  the  actual 
production  of  a  soap,  but  includes  as  well  the  processes  by 
which  ethereal  compounds  are  resolved  into  an  alcohol  and 
a  fatty  acid. 

Second  Method.  Glycerine  is  now  produced  by  the  action 
of  superheated  steam  upon  fats,  saponification  by  super- 
heated steam.  The  action  of  the  steam  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  alkali  and  may  be  represented  by  the  equation 

C^eFt,  (fat)  +  3H,0  =  CiH^OH),  +  SHFt 

The  chemical  results  of  saponification  are  expressed  in  the 
above  equations,  and  the  subsequent  preparation  of  glycer- 
ine is  a  question  of  purification.  When  pore  fats  or  oils 
are  saponified  by  steam,  the  glycerine  and  the  fatty  acid 
are  both  obtained  pure.     Crude  glycerine  is  obtained  in 
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large  qaantitiee  in  the  preparation  of  soap  and  of  the  fatty 
acids.     Glycerine  has  been  prepared  artificially. 

Propertiw  of  Qlycerina.  Pure  glycerine  is  a  colorlfcss 
viscid  liquid  without  odor  and  with  a  very  sweet  taste.  It 
readily  absorbs  moisture  and  mixes  with  water  in  all  pro- 
portions. Its  boiling-point  is  about  290°  C,  and  it  solidities 
at  about  —  40°  C.  It  bums  with  a'  bluish  liame  when  heated 
to  150°  C.  At  high  temperature  it  volatilizes  and  partially 
decomposes,  yielding  acrolein  (CiH^O),  which  gives  the  dis- 
agreeable odor  often  observed  from  a  partially  extinguished 
candle. 

Glycerine  is  a  very  powerful  solvent,  dissolving  many 
substances  more  freely  and  some  that  water  will  not  dis- 
solve. Glycerine  is  sometimes  used  in  confectionery  to 
Bweeten,  and  by  brewers  to  increase  frothing  in  beer. 
Because  of  its  attraction  for  water  it  is  used  to  prevent 
certain  bodies  from  becoming  dry  and  hard,  such  bodies 
being  moist  with  it,  as  sponges  when  used  for  cushions  or 
mattresses.  Its  most  important  use  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  nitroglycerine  and  other  high  explosives  yet  to  be 
described. 

By  A  comparison  of  the  furmulv  of  the  three  a1c»hola  deacribed  it  will 
be  ae«n  that  thej  constitute  an  homologous  series  of  which  methyl-alcohol 
is  the  first  term.  These  formulse  will  also  show  that  ethyl-  and  propyl- 
aloohol  may  be  considered  aa  derived  from  the  metbyl-alcohol  by  the  auU 
stitntion  of  a  hydrocarbon  radical  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen: 

fH  fCH,  fCH. 

/?  J  H  1--  J  H  n  J  H         _,_ 


IIathT^&lcoho].  EUiyl.aIcobt>l.  Proprl-^lcohot. 

The  seriefl  might  be  coDtinued  to  include  other  members  of  tbe  monohydrlo 
alcohols.  It  will  be  seea  by  consider! og  the  formuln  that  tbe  differeur 
alcohols  appear  to  be  derived  from  methyl-alcohol  by  the  substitution  or 
hydrocarbon  groups  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  An  alcohol  from  methyl  by 
the  replacement  of  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen  by  a  hydrocarbon  group  is 
a  primary  alcohol;  all  of  tbe  above  ate  primary  alcohols.    If  two  atoms  of 
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hjdrogen  in  methyl-nlcohol  are  replaced  bj  hydrogen  nidiciUs  the  resolt 
is  a  secondary  alcohol,  and  if  three  be  thns  replaced  it  is  a  tertiary  alcohoL 
The  general  formula;  for  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  alcohols  woold 
be  represented  as  below,  in  which  B  stands  for  a  hydrooarboa  radical : 


FrlmuT  alcohol.  SecoDdarj  alcobol.  TeitUrr  alcohol. 

The  formuto  representing  the  constitution  of  the  alcohols  are  the  resolta 
of  generalizing  from  many  experimental  facts,  and  tbey  serve  admirably  to 
explain  the  facts. 

The  oxidation  of  primary  alcohols,  by  which  hydrogen  is  removed  and 
no  other  change  in  the  atomic  constitution  produced,  yields  an  aldehyde. 
The  aldehydes  from  primary  alcohols  differ  in  constitbtion  from  the  parent 
alcohol  by  two  atoms  of  hydrogen;  thus  ethyl-alcohol  by  losing  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  yields  acetic  aldehyde  (CHiO).  The  other  primary  alcohols 
yield  corresponding  aldehydes.  The  oxidation  of  the  secondary  alcohols 
with  the  elimination  of  hydrogen  yields  the  ketones  or  acetones,  which  are 
the  aldehydes  of  the  secondary  alcohols. 

ACETIC  ACn). 

This  acid  is  a  member  of  a  group  of  orgnnio  aoids  which  may  be 
considered  as  derived  by  oxidation  of  the  primary  alcohols  or  from  the 
aldehydes  of  these  alcohols.  This  group  is  generally  called  fatty  acids, 
because  many  of  them  are  contained  in  fats  or  derived  from  them. 

Preparation  of  Acetic  Acid.  Acetic  acid  occurs  among  the 
products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  and  much 
acid  is  obtained  from  this  source.  The  crude  acid  from 
wood  is  called  pyroligneous  acid  and  is  found  in  the 
aqaeous  or  lighter  of  the  two  layers  into  which  the  con- 
densable products  of  the  wood  separate.  The  acetic  acid  is 
generally  obtained  from  the  solution  by  first  producing 
an  acetate  by  the  addition  of  a  suitable  base,  then  decom- 
posing the  acetate  by  a  less  volatile  acid.  The  acid  liquor 
is  generally  neutralized  by  sodium  carbonate  and  concen- 
trated  to   crystallizatioD   by  eTaporation.    The   sodium 
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acetate  is  carefully  heated  to  expel  tarry  matter  and 
distilled  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  : 

NaCH,0,  +  H,SO,  =  C.H4O,  +  NaHSO*. 

During  this  operation  the  acetic  acid  passes  over  and  is 
collected.  ■  An  impure  acetic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  care- 
fully distilling  the  crude  liquid  without  previous  neutrali- 
zation. 

Alcohol  may  be  oxidized  to  acetic  acid  by  means  of 
platinum  black  in  a  very  short  time.  Some  chemical 
works  on  the  continent  of  Europe  have  employed  this 
method.  The  power  of  the  platinum  to  accomplish  this 
oxidation  is  undoubtedly  due  to  its  power  of  condensing 
gases  already  referred  to.  The  alcohol  is  placed  in  evap- 
orating dishes,  in  each  of  which  stands  a  small  tripod  a 
couple  of  Inches  high.  The  tripod  supports  a  smaller  dish 
or  watch-glass  in  which  the  platinum  black  is  contained. 
By  a  suitable  temperature  the  alcohol  is  volatilized  and  the 
vapor  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  condensed  on  the  platinum. 
The  operation  is  accomplished  in  a  suitable  case  or  cham- 
ber to  which  the  air  has  to  be  admitted  at  proper  intervals. 
The  pure  acid  is  prejmred  by  distilling  the  pure  sodium 
acetate  with  pure  sulphuric  acid. 

The  pure  acid  is  a  clear  colorless  liquid  and  has  a 
pleasant  bat  penetrating  odor.  It  has  a  very  sharp  acid 
taste,  and  when  pure  blisters  the  skin.  The  boiling-point  is 
118°  C,  and  below  17°  C.  it  is  generally  solid,  constituting 
glacial  acetic  acid.  Its  vapor  bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame. 
Most  of  its  salts  are  soluble,  hence  it  cannot  be  readily 
precipitated. 

Acetic  acid  is  largely  used  in  the  dilute  form  as  vinegar 
and  in  the  preparation  of  various  acetates,  many  of  which 
are  used  in  the  arts.  The  acid  is  an  important  solvent  for 
many  organic  bodies  and  is  accordingly  valuable  in  the 
laboratory. 
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Preparation  of  Vin^ar.  Acetic  acid  is  the  acidifying 
principle  of  common  vinegar.  Vinegar  is  always  made  by 
the  oxidation  of  alcoho),  and  the  best  vinegar  is  made  by 
the  spontaneous  acidification  of  wine  or  cider.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  expose  the  wine  or  cider  to  the  action  of  the 
air  at  a  saitable  temperature.  The  alcohol  present  in  the 
liquor  is  gradually  converted  into  acetic  acid  by  oxidation: 

C,H.O  +  Oa  =  CH,0,  +  H,0. 

The  oxidation  in  this  case  is  known  to  be  brought  about 
by  a  microscopic  vegetable  organism,  mycoderma  aceti,  in 
the  fermented  liquor.  The  wine  or  cider  contains  the 
necessary  ingredients  for  the  growth  of  the  organism,  and 
th«  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  is  in  some  way  brought  about 
by  the  plant.  Fermented  liquors  are  very  liable  to  become 
sour  owing  to  this  action,  but  distilled  liquors  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  change,  since  the  food  constituents  for  the 
organism  do  not  exist  in  them. 

Vinegar  is  also  made  by  mixing  dilute  alcohol  or  other 
distilled  spirits  with  yeast  or  other  nitrogenous  organic 
matter  and  exposing  it  to  the  air.  The  added  matter  con- 
tains the  constituents  of  growth  necessary  for  the  ferment, 
and  the  action  is  the  same  as  for  fermented  liquors.  Tlie 
conversion  of  the  alcohol  into  the  acetic  acid  may  be 
hastened  by  perfecting  the  exposure  of  the  spirituous 
liquors  to  the  air.  The  quick  vinegaT  process  consists  in 
causing  wine  or  other  prepared  alcoholic  liquor  to  trickle 
through  casks  containing  shavings,  so  as  to  expose  a  laige 
surface  to  the  air,  the  shavings  having  been  steeped  in 
vinegar  to  assure  the  presence  of  the  ferment.' 

Vinegar  contains  usually  not  over  6  per  cent  of  acetic 
acid.  In  some  countries  it  is  permitted  to  add  one  tenth  of 
one  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  vinegar  to  prevent 
further  moikerinff. 
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Id  tbia  conntty  a  large  qnantity  of  excellent  vinegar  is 
made  by  tbe  fanners  from  cider. 

ACETATES. 

Acetic  acid  is  a  monobasic  acid  and  forms  a  large  nnm- 
ber  of  salts.  Many  of  tbese  acetates  are  employed  in  tbe 
arts,  and  some  of  the  more  important  will  be  mentioned. 
All  of  the  nonnal  acetates  are  sotnble. 

Alaminnm  Acetate.  This  salt  is  prepared  by  bringing 
together  in  solution  common  alum  (double  sulphate  of  aln- 
minum  and  potassium)  and  lead  acetate.  Lead  sulphate  is 
precipitated  and  separated  by  filtration.  The  solution  of 
aluminum  acetate  is  largely  used  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing.  The  cloth  is  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  the 
salt  and  subjected  to  a  moderate  heat  or  other  process  of 
fixing,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  an  insoluble  basic  ace- 
tate in  the  fibre  of  the  cloth.  The  fibre  is  then  capable  of 
taking  up  and  setting  permanently  the  coloring  matter. 
Such  bodies  are  called  mordants,  and  the  acetates  of  the 
sesqnioxides  or  weaker  bases  are  the  most  useful,  for  they 
are  most  easily  converted  into  insoluble  basic  salts.  The 
sesqnioxides  of  aluminum  and  chromium  form  very  impor- 
tant acetates.  The  solution  of  aluminum  acetate  is  gener- 
ally termed  red  liquor  in  the  factories,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  so  often  employed  in  fixing  red  colors.  The  red 
liquor  may  be  prepared  from  aluminam  sulphate  instead 
of  alum. 

XxwA.  Acetate.  This  compound  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
litharge  in  acetic  acid  or  by  acting  upon  sheet  lead  with 
the  vapor  of  acetic  acid.  It  can  be  obtained  in  distinct 
crystals,  but  is  usually  indistinctly  crystalline.  It  has  a 
sweet  taste  and  is  frequently  called  sugar  of  lead.  It  is 
very  extensively  used  in  the  preparation  of  alum  mordanta 
and  in  the  mannfacture  of  certain  pigments.  It  is  a  valu- 
able article  in  the  laboratory. 
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Copper  Aoetatei.  Yerdigris  is  a  mixture  of  several  basic 
copper  acetates,  and  results  when  copper  is  siniultaneonsly 
exposed  to  the  action  o£  the  air  and  tlie  vapor  of  acetic 
finid.  It  tinds  some  use  in  oil  and  water  colors,  in  calico* 
printing,  and  in  the  preparation  of  certain  paints. 

Sodium  Acetate  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid 
upon  sodium  carbonate.  Tlie  solubility  of  the  acetate  in 
water  increases  very  rapidly  with  the  increase  of  tempera- 
ture, and  the  sujwrsaturated  solutions  have  been  used  in 
foot-warmers  in  certain  European  railways.  The  cooling  of 
the  heated  solution  is  greatly  retarded  by  the  beat  given 
out  by  the  crystallization  of  the  salt. 

Acetone ;  C^O  or  CB,  ,CO,CHs.  Acetone  is  one  of  the 
products  of  the  destrnctive  distillation  of  acetates.  It  is 
usually  prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  barium  acetate. 

Acetone  is  a  clear  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  has  an 
agreeable  odor,  and  is  important  as  a  solvent  It  is  largely 
employed  in  dissolving  nitro-cotton  in  the  manufacture  of 
smokeless  powders. 

Acetic  Ether;  CJLjOi  ^  CH,,CO,,CA-  Acetic  ether  is  iire- 
pared  by  distilling  together  alcohol,  sulphuric  ari<l.  and 
sodium  acetate.  The  ether  is  readily  separated  from  Ihe 
distillate.  It  is  a  fragrant  liquid,  with  the  odor  ofien  nh- 
served  from  cider.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  having  The 
specific  gravity  of  .91.  It  is  a  valuable  reagent  in  tlie 
laboratory,  and,  like  acetone,  is  used  to  dissolve  nitro- 
cotton  in  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  powders. 

SOME   IMPORTANT   VEGETABLE  ACIDS. 

Four  of  the  more  commoa  Tegetablo  ncids  are  oxalic,  tartaric,  malic, 
and  citric  acid;  tbey  are  all  paraffin  deriTatives. 

Oxalic  Acid.  Tbu  acid  occurs  Free  in  certain  varieties  of  boletus 
(pink  or  toncbwood  mushroom),  combined  with  potasaiam  iD  sorrel  and 
certain  plants  of  tbe  mmei  (dock)  species,  in  garden  rbnbarb,  and  as  cal- 
dimi  salts  in  many  plants. 

Oxalio  acid  is  produced  on  the  manufacturing  scale  by  the  oxidation  of 
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highly  carbonized  organic  bodies,  such  ns  starch,  sugar,  and  cellulose. 
The  principal  commercial  process  now  is  by  the  oxidation  of  sawdust. 

The  acid  can  be  obtained  in  colorless  transparent  crystals  which  are 
soluble  in  less  than  their  own  weight  of  hot  water  and  in  about  eight  parts 
of  water  at  15.6°  C.  The  solution  has  a  Tory  sour  taste  and  is  very  poison- 
ous.    Chalk  or  magnesia  furnishes  the  best  antidote. 

This  acid  is  largely  used  as  a  discharge  in  calico-printing  and  dyeing, 
for  bleaching  flax  and  straw,  for  removing  ink  and  iron  staius  from  linen, 
and  for  cleaning  metals,  marble,  and  wood. 

Oxalic  acid  is  bibasic  (CiRtO.),  and  its  metallic  salts  are  in  general 
soluble,  that  of  calcium  being  least  so.  Calcium  chloride  may  be  used  as 
test  for  a  soluble  oxalate. 

Tutaric  Acid ;  CtH>0>.  This  term  and  formula  include  four  isomeric 
bodies,  but  (hey  differ  in  physical  properties.  The  ordinary  tartaric  acid 
is  the  acid  of  tamariuds,  mulberries,  pineapples,  grapes,  and  several  other 
fruits.  It  occurs  in  the  pure  state  in  small  quantity,  but  is  usually  present 
in  combination  with  potassium  as  an  acid  salt.  The  commercial  supply  of 
the  acid  is  obtained  from  grape  juice. 

Daring  the  fermentation  of  grape  juice  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  an 
impure  acid  potassiumtartrate  is  deposited,  which  is  known  as  argol  or 
cream  of  tartar.  This  tartrate  is  dissolved  and  neutralized  by  the  addition 
of  powdered  chalk  or  lime,  by  which  calcium  tartrate  is  precipitated.  The 
calcium. tartrate  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  calcium  sulphate  is 
formed  and  the  tartaric  acid  left  in  solution,  which  can  then  be  crystal- 
liied  by  evaporation. 

Tartaric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  important  vegetable  acids.  It  is  largely 
used  fu  the  cloth-printing  industries  both  as  a  reaUt  and  as  a  discharge; 
ftlso  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  wool.  It  is  remarkable  as  forming  a  very 
slightly  soluble  acid  potassium  tartrate  when  a  potassium  salt  in  solution 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  acid,  thus  serving  as  a  prelimioary  test  for  a 
potassium  salt  in  solution. 

Tartaric  acid  forms  a  large  number  of  single  and  double  salts.  Rochelle 
■alt  is  a  double  tartrate  of  potassium  and  sodium.  Tartar  emetic  is  a 
double  tartrate  of  potassium  and  antimony.     Tartaric  acid  is  bibasic. 

Halic  Acid.  This  acid  or  its  salts  are  widely  distributed  in  the  veg^ 
table  kingdom.  The  acid  occurs  in  grapes,  unripe  apples,  blaoklierries, 
and  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  garden  rhubarb.  It  Is  generally  pre* 
pared  from  the  unripe  berries  of  the  mountain  ash. 

Malic  acid  is  bibasic  and  its  formula  is  CiHiOi. 

Citric  Acid.  Citric  acid  occurs  in  large  quantity  in  the  jutce  of 
lemons,  limes,  bergamots,  and  is  present  ia  many  other  fruits  and  in  tlw 
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Bap  of  many  plants.  It  is  prepared  in  the  largest  qnantitj  from  lemoo 
juice.  This  juice  ia  nentralized  by  ctialk,  and  the  calciam  citrate  prodaood 
is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  nses  of  the  acid  are  well  known. 
Some  of  the  citrates,  as  those  of  iron  and  magnesium,  are  used  in  medicino. 

The  acid  is  tribasio,  its  formula  being  CiHiOt. 

Tumic  Acid,  Tannin.  This  name  baa  been  given  to  a  group  of  plAnt 
constituents  which  are  capable  of  precipitating  a  solution  of  gelatine  and 
of  uniting  with  animal  membrane,  giving  a  more  or  lees  perfect  leather. 

GaUotannic  Acid.  This  ia  the  best  known  and  most  important  of  tbia 
group  and  is  generally  called  tannic  acid.  It  ia  present  in  large  ijuantity 
ingall-Duts,from  which  it  maybe  obtained  by  digesting  the  powdered  gall- 
nuts  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  ether.  Upon  filtering  the  solatioo  and 
allowing  it  to  stand,  the  ether  eeparatea  from  the  water,  carrying  with  it 
the  coloring  matter,  the  water  containing  the  acid.  By  evaporation,  the 
gallotannic  acid  is  left  aa  a  yellowish,  friable,  amorpbons  mass  showing  no 
tendency  to  crystallize.  A  strong  solution  of  gallotannic  acid  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate when  mixed  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  add.  The  add 
precipitates  albumin  and  gelatine. 

With  ferric  salts  the  acid  givea  a  blue-black  precipitate  whidt  is  tbe 
basis  of  certain  writing  inks.  A  tincture  of  nut-galls  is  accordingly  a 
delicate  teat  for  the  presence  of  ferric  salts. 

The  tannins,  extracted  from  the  oak,  hemlock,  and  similar  species,  uid 
which  are  used  for  tanning  leather,  are  closely  related  to  tbe  gallotaoaie 
acid,  and  are  employed  In  tanning  because  of  their  similar  action  on 
gelatine. 

ALCOHOL  ETHEKB. 

This  class  of  ethers  may  be  considered  as  derived  from 
the  alcohols  by  replacing  the  hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyl  of 
the  alcohol  by  an  alcoholic  radical.  Thns  in  ethyl-alcohol, 
CiH,  ,0H,  if  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  be  replaced  by 
the  ethyl-alcohol  radical  (CjHs),  we  shall  have  CiHtOCaHs. 

We  may  also  consider  them  as  oxides  of  the  alcohol 
radicals  p  n*0,  or  as  anhydrides  of  the  alcohols  formed  by 
the  elimination  of  the  water  from  two  molecnles  of  alcohol : 
20^0  -  H,0  =  C4H,oO. 

Etb7U«-«ther,  Common  Etber.  This  compound  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  several  dehydrating  agents  npon 
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alcohol,  but  the  process  is  not  one  of  simple  dehydration. 
Ether  is  made  on  a  large  scale  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  first  action  when  the 
alcohol  and  acid  are  heated  together  results  in  the  forma* 
taon  of  ethyl -sulphuric  acid : 

HjSO,  +  C,H,OH  =  CiHsHSO,  +  H,0. 
When  the  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  ia  heated  with  more  alcohol, 
ether  results  and  the  sulphuric  acid  ia  reproduced : 
CH^HSO,  +  C,H,OH  =  C4H„0  +  H,80.. 

This  acid  will  act  upon  fresh  alcohol,  and  if  the  supply 
of  alcohol  be  properly  regulated  and  the  temperature  kept 
within  proper  limits  the  etherificatioE  process  can  be  made 
continuous. 

The  continuous  operation  is  effected  by  distilling  the 
mixture  of  acid  and  alcohol  in  a  retort  arranged  to  admit 
fresh  alcohol  in  regulated  quantity,  so  that  the  temperature 
of  the  mixture  ia  kept  within  the  required  limits,  about 
140"  C. 

The  ether  and  water  distil  over  and  are  condensed  in  a 
receiver  together  with  some  alcohol  and  a  little  sulphurous 
acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  gradually  used  up,  and  the 
process  cannot  be  continued  indefinitely  with  the  same 
supply  of  acid. 

To  avoid  the  danger  of  contact  of  the  alcohol  vapor  with 
flame,  coils  of  tubing  conveying  superheated  steam  or  the 
vapor  of  some  liquid  of  high  boiling-point  are  ased  as  the 
source  of  heat.  The  distillate  is  shaken  with  water,  which 
removes  most  of  the  alcohol,  after  which  a  base  (lime,  pot- 
ash, or  soda)  is  added  to  fix  the  sulphurous  acid.  The  re- 
maining water  is  removed  by  distilling  over  lime  or  calcium 
chloride.  These  operations  may  be  partially  repeated  for 
greater  purity, 

Propertiei  of  Ether.  Ether  when  pure  is  a  thin,  mobile, 
transparent,  and  colorless  liquid,  with  fragrant  odor  and 
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peculiar  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  at  15°  C.  is  .70.  Its 
boiling-point  in  the  air  is  34.8°  C.  Under  atmospheric 
pressure  it  evaporates  rapidly,  prodacinR  great  cold.  It  is 
very  combustible  and  its  vapor  very  dense,  which  proper- 
ties make  careful  handling  necessary  for  safety.  It  mixes 
with  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  is  only  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  one  part  in  ten.  This  fact  gives  a  means  of  sepa- 
rating it  from  alcohol  when  the  latter  is  not  present  in  too 
large  a  quantity. 

Ether  is  a  solvent  for  resius,  fats,  alkaloids,  and  many 
other  organic  substances.  It  also  dissolves  phosphorus, 
iodine,  and  bromine.  It  is  used  to  dissolve  collodion  cot- 
ton in  photography  and  as  an  anaesthetic. 

OTANOQEN  AND   ITS  COMPOUNDS. 

Oranogen  (CtNt)  is  a  colorlesti  gas  with  the  odor  of  bitter  almoDds.  It 
is  very  poisonoDS.  Cjanogen  occurs  Id  the  gnses  of  blast  funiaoes  and  can 
be  prepared  by  beating  silver  cyanide  strongly  (AgCfO.  Silver  cyanide  is 
produced  vben  potassium  cyanide  and  silver  nitrate  are  brought  together 
in  solution: 

KCN  +  AgNO,  =  KNO,  +  AgCN. 

Potassium  cjianide  is  alnays  produced  when  nitrogen,  charcoal,  and  pota»- 
sium  cartmnate  are  highly  bested  together.  Cyani^en  is  generally  ob- 
tained by  heating  mercuric  cyanide.  In  many  compounds  cyanogen  acts 
like  an  element.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  monovalent  group  and  is  gen- 
erally represented  by  Cy. 

Hydrocranic  Add;  HON.  This  acid,  commonly  known  as  pntstic 
acid,  is  found  in  the  kernel  of  the  peaob  and  plum  stones  and  in  the  leaves 
of  the  cherry  and  the  laurel.  It  can  be  prepared  bj  acting  upon  metaitic 
cyanides  with  hydrochloric  acid: 

KCN  +  HCl  =  KOI  +  HON. 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid  and  very  volatile.  The  inhalation  of  the  vapor  is 
very  dangerous,  and  the  acid  taken  internally  is  one  of  the  most  fearful 
poisons  known. 

PotutiuB  FuTOcranids.  {KCN)u  Fi{CN)tyA.q.  Teilow  pnaaiaU 
Hf  potash,  douHe  eyanide  of  potassium  and  iron.  This  salt  is  the  source 
of  most  of  the  cyanogen  compounds,  and  is  made  on  tbe  large  acala 
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hj  melting  together  potassiniii  carbonate  and  iron  filings  or  scr&pE,  mixed 
with  organic  matter  containing  carbon  and  nitrogen.  It  crj'atallizes  in 
large,  lemon-colored  crystals,  readilj  soluble  in  water.  Tbis  ferrocyanide 
Is  a  chemical  reagent  of  great  importance  and  value  ;  irith  a  large  number 
of  metallic  salts  it  gives  precipitates  wbich  are  frequently  very  character- 
btic  It  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  colors,  in  dyeing  and 
oalioo-printing,  and,  as  stated,  is  the  source  of  many  of  the  compouuds  of 
Ofanogen, 

PotMsinm  Cranide;  KGNorKCy.  This  substaDce,  as  already  stated. 
Is  prodDced  when  nitrogen  is  heated  to  a  high  temperature  in  contact  with 
potassium  carbonate  and  charcoal.  It  is  also  produced  when  potassium  is 
heated  in  cyanogen  gas  or  the  vapor  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  it  is  generally 
prepared  by  fusing  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  potassium  carbo- 
nate. The  cyanide  then  generally  contains  some  cyanate  and  carbonate  of 
potassium,  but  for  most  applications  this  impurity  is  not  important. 

A  solution  of  ECy  dissolves  the  chloride  and  iodide  of  silver,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  fact  it  finds  use  in  photography.  It  is  used  in  the 
extraction  of  gold  from  its  ores,  and  its  double  cyanide  with  gold  and 
silver  are  used  in  electroplating  and  gilding.  Its  great  solvent  powers 
make  it  useful  in  cleaning  gold  and  silver. 

Potaasinm  Feiricyanide ;  (KCN),.Fe(CN),.  This  salt  is  often  termed 
the  red  prnssiato  of  potash.  It  is  prepart^  by  the  oxidation  of  the  yellow 
prusaiate  of  potash.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent  in  the  presence  of 
alkaline  solutions ;  such  a  preparation  bleaches  indigo.  It  is  used  in  calico- 
printing. 

Uercaric  Csranide ;  Hg(C7)i.  This  cyanide  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
mercuric  oxide  in  hydrocyanic  acid.    It  is  used  to  obtain  cyanogen. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  other  cyanides,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  certain  complex  cyanides  used  as  colors.  Such  are  Prussian  blue, 
a  complex  cyanide  of  iron ;  Hatchets'  brown,  a  cyanide  of  iron  and  copper. 

FHEK0L8. 

The  phenole  are  benzene  derivatives  in  which  hydrogen 
of  the  benzene  group  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl.  They  are 
derived  from  the  benzene  hydrocarbons  in  the  same  way 
that  the  alcohols  of  the  fatty  aeries  are  derived  from  the 
paraffins. 

Phenol,  Carbolic  add,  Phenic  acid,  Sydroxyhemene, 
C«H,OH,     Phenol  is  found  among  the  products  resulting 
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from  the  destnictiTe  distillatioa  of  wood  and  coal.  It  is 
osaally  prepared  from  coal-tar,  being  the  chief  cooatituent 
of  the  acid  portion  of  this  tar.  It  is  concentrated  by  col- 
lecting apart  that  portion  of  th<t  heavy  oil  from  coal-tar 
which  distils  over  between  150°  and  200°  C.  It  is  extracted 
from  this  distillate. 

Phenol  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles  which  have  the 
odor  of  coal-tar.  It  liquefies  at  42"  C.  and  is  then  slightly 
heavier  than  water.  It  is  soluble  in  15  parts  of  water  at 
common  temperature-  It  is  poisonous,  blisters  the  skin, 
and  exerts  an  antiseptic  action,  arresting  fermentation  and 
putrefaction.  There  are  several  disinfecting  powders  which 
consist  of  carbolic  acid  mixed  with  mineral  matter. 

CABBOHTDBATES. 

This  term  includes  three  groups  of  bodies  each  of  which 
contains  six  atoms  of  carbon,  or  some  multiple  of  six,  and 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  to  form  water. 
These  groups  are  nearly  allied  to  each  other  and  widely 
distributed  In  nature. 

The  three  groups  are  the  glucoses,  the  sucroses  or  sacc?ta- 
rides,  and  the  amylases.  The  first  two  groups  constitute 
the  sugars,  the  last  includes  the  starches  and  the  celluloses. 
The  formula  of  the  glucoses  is  CfHigOt ;  of  the  sucroses, 
CuHbO,,  ;  and  of  the  amyloaes,  {C»H,(iO,)n. 

The  first  two  groups  are  among  the  most  important 
foods  of  the  civilized  nations,  and  the  last  supplies  man 
with  a  large  portion  of  both  food  and  clothing. 

Some  bodies  «n  now  classed  among  the  carbobydmies  which  do  no4 
oonutinn  six  Atoms  of  carbon.  The  general  (ormnia  ot  the  (clncooes  is 
CfHiOi,.  bnt  n  is  not  always  six;  of  the  sucroees,  C,(HiO>.-, ;  of  the 
aniylos<-s,  (CtRnOi)..  Several  of  the  sogara  have  been  shown  to  Im 
aldehyde  or  ketone  alcohols. 
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GLUCOSES. 
Ordinary  Olnoote ;  Dextrose ;  G(H„0(.  Ordinary  glncose  is  the 
most  important  member  of  the  glucoses.  It  exists  in  the 
juice  of  sweet  grapes,  in  raisins,  and  in  honey,  of  which  it 
forms  the  crystalline  portion.  Its  presence  in  urine  is 
characteristic  of  the  disease  called  diabetes. 

Dextrose  Is  made  on  a  commercial  scale  from  starch  by 
heating  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  country  it 
is  made  in  enormous  qnantities  from  corn-starch,  hence  is 
sometimes  called  corn-sugar.  The  starch  is  obtained  from 
maize  or  Indian  com  and  will  be  referred  to  under  the 
subject  of  starch.  In  other  countries  starch  from  other 
sources  is  used. 

In  this  country  the  term  glucose,  among  the  maau< 
facturers,  is  limited  to  the  liquid  products,  and  such  use  of 
the  term  has  become  very  general.  The  solid  product  is 
termed  sugar.  The  manufacture  of  glucose  in  the  Uuited 
States  is  an  immense  industry,  and  the  products  in  both  the 
solid  and  liquid  forms  are  very  extensively  used ;  many 
kinds  of  syrup  are  composed  of  the  liquid  glucose,  and  the 
solid  is  largely  used  in  confectionery  and  as  sugar. 

The  conversion  of  the  starch  into  sugar  is  accomplished 
by  boiling  it  with  water  in  large  converters  with  from  one 
to  one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  heat- 
ing is  often  done  in  closed  converters  and  under  consider- 
able pressure,  steam  being  admitted  for  the  purpose.  The 
higher  the  pressure,  the  shorter  the  time  required  for  the 
conversion.  For  the  liquid  glucose  less  acid  and  less  heat- 
ing are  required  than  for  the  sugars.  During  the  heating 
Hie  starch  first  passes  into  the  isomeric  dextrin,  and  this 
takes  up  the  elements  of  water  to  form  dextrose : 
(C,H,„0,),  +  (H,0).  =  (C.H,jO,),. 

The  acid  is  removed  by  the  addition  of  powdered  chalk, 
the  liquid  filtered  through  animal  charcoal  and  evaporated 
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to  the  desired  consistency.  The  eTaporation  is  frequently 
done  in  vacnum  pans.  The  glucose  can  be  made  perfectly 
colorless.  A  little  cane  syrup  is  often  added  to  the  glucose 
to  give  the  desired  color.  Some  glucose  is  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  artificial  honey,  the  comb  being  made  of 


Liquid  glucose  obtained  as  above  described  contains 
considerable  dextrin  and  maltose,  with  some  organic  salts 
of  calcium.  The  first  two  substances  are  less  abundant  in 
the  solid  glucose.  Chemically  pure  glucose  has  to  be 
obtained  through  further  treatment 

Dextrose  is  less  sweet  and  the  solid  forms  are  less  soln- 
ble  than  cane  sugar. 

The  cellulose  of  wood  fibre  can  be  converted  into  glucose, 
and  some  of  the  wood-paper  manufacturers  have  attempted 
the  commercial  manufacture  of  glucose  from  this  source. 

Froit  Sncar,  Latmloae;  CiHuOi.  Fruit  sugar  nearly  always  ac- 
companiea  dextrose  in  the  juice  of  aweet  fruits.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
crystallize  thao  dextrose.  It  is  sweeter  than  dextrose  and  less  easy  to  fer" 
ment.  A  mixture  of  dextrose  and  Ifevuloae  in  equal  proportioos  constitutes 
inveH  sugar. 

BDOROSES. 

Common  Boorote,  Cane  Sugar;  CttBt,0„-  Cane  sugar  is 
the  most  important  member  of  this  group.  It  is  very  widely 
distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  is  obtained  on  a 
commercial  scale  from  only  a  few  plants.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  sugar-beet,  sugar-cane,  sorghum,  sugar-maple, 
and  a  species  of  palm.  A  small  amount  is  made  in  this 
country  from  the  ash-leaved  maple  or  box-elder  and  from 
melons. 

More  sugar  is  now  derived  from  beets  than  from  any 
other  single  source. 

The  manufacture  of  cane  sugar  is  an  important  industry 
of  many  countries ;  and  only  the  general  principles  involved 
in  the  operations  can  be  here,  mentioned. 
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The  juice  is  extracted  from  the  cane  by  cmshing  between 
rollers.  Lime  is  added  to  the  juice  to  prevent  the  inversion 
of  the  sugar.  It  is  also  generally  subjected  to  the  action  of 
Bolphuroas  acid  to  prevent  fermentation.  The  sulphurous 
acid  may  be  introduced  before  the  lime.  The  juice  is  then 
heated  to  coagulate  albuminous  matter,  which  rises  to  the 
surface  as  a  scum.  The  liquid  is  separated  from  the  scam 
and  sediment,  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  cool  and  crystallize  and  the  molasses 
drained  oflE.  This  product  is  the  raw  sugar,  and  has  to 
be  still  further  treated  to  obtain  refined  sugar.  The  refin- 
ing ia  accomplished  by  re-solution  in  hot  water,  filtration, 
and  decolorization  by  passage  through  animal  charcoal, 
and  evaporation  in  vacuum  pan&  The  steps  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  beet  sugar  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  cane  sugar, 
but  the  juice  of  the  beet  is  generally  extracted  by  the  diffu- 
sion process  and  not  by  macerating  the  beets  and  pressing 
the  pulp.  In  this  process  the  beets  are  cut  into  thin  slices 
and  subjected  to  the  action  of  warm  water,  by  which  the  . 
jnice  is  efFectnally  extracted.  The  diffasion  process  has 
also  been  applied  to  the  cane. 

Nearly  all  the  beet  sugar  is  made  in  Continental  Europe. 
The  cane  sugar  is  derived  from  many  localities,  but  mainly 
from  Cuba,  Java,  Manila,  Brazil,  Mauritius,  and  Louisiana. 

Propertlet  of  Sogar.  Many  of  the  properties  of  sugar  are 
too  well  known  to  mention.  It  melts  at  160°  C.  and  forms 
an  amorphous  mass  apon  cooling.  If  kept  at  that  temper. 
atore  fw  some  time  it  is  converted,  without  loss  of  weight, 
into  dextrose  and  an  uncrystallizable  syrup,  Itevulosan 
(C(H,oOj).  At  a  higher  temperature  it  loses  water  and  be- 
comes brown,  yielding,  according  to  Bloxam,  caramelan 
(CuHigOt).  Caramel  is  composed  of  this  body  mixed  with 
other  substances  and  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  heat 
apon  sugar.  Caramel  is  largely  used  to  color  alcoholic 
liqtwrs  and  in  confectionery. 
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Mallow;  Cnff,tO„.  This  body  resolts  from  the  xctioa  of  malt  upon 
■tarcb.  Th«  germjaatjag  grain  (malt)  cootaios  a  peculiar  substance,  diax- 
toMe,  which  causes  the  starch  to  undergo  bydrolfsia,  forming  maltose  and 
dextrose.  Grfstallized  out  of  alcoholic  solutioD,  maltose  has  the  same 
composition  as  cane  sugar,  but  from  aqueous  solntioD  its  formula  is 
OdUiiOii  ,H*0'    It  becomes  aDhjdrons  at  the  boiling-point  ot  water. 

AHYLOSEa 

Starch  and  CsllnloM;  (C(H,aO,)..  The  beat  known  and  the 
most  important  members  of  the  amylose  group  are  starch 
and  cellulose. 

Staroh ;  (C|H„0,)..  This  is  one  of  the  most  widely  dif- 
fused bodies  of  the  organic  kingdom.  It  occurs  in  all 
plants  that  hare  been  examined,  except  certain  fungi,  and 
abundantly  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  especially  of  those 
cereals  used  for  food.  Rice,  wheat,  and  Indian  corn  con- 
tain it  in  largest  proportions. 

Fully  two  thirds  or  more  of  the  food  of  mankind  is  de- 
rived from  the  carbohydrate  group,  starch  furnishing  mach 
the  largest  proportion. 

Starch  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  its 
presence  in  the  seeds  {afForda  noariahment  to  the  young 
sprouts. 

Preparation  of  Starch.  In  the  United  States  starch  is 
generally  prepared  from  maize  (Indian  com);  in  England 
from  rice  and  potatoes;  on  the  continent  of  Europe  from 
potatoes  and  wheat.  The  object  in  each  case  is  of  course 
to  separate  the  starch  from  the  other  constituents.  The 
outline  of  the  method  adopted  in  this  country  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  principlea  involved  in  all  cases. 

The  cleaned  grain  (maize)  is  steeped  in  water  for  about 
thirty  hours  until  soft  enough  to  grind.  It  ia  then  crushed 
by  rollers  or  groand  between  millstones  and  washed  upon 
sievea.  The  pulpy  mass  left  upon  the  sieves  may  be  re- 
ground  and  subjected  to  a  second  washing.  The  milky 
liquid  carrying  the  starch  flows  into  or  over  inclined  boxes, 
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known  as  ttarch-tahles,  during  which  time  the  starch 
granules  are  deposited.  The  liquid  paseing  on  from  the 
starch-tdbles  flows  into  tanks  in  which  are  deposited  cer- 
tain nitrogenous  matters.  This  latter  is  mixed  with  the 
husks  from  the  sieves  and  worked  up  for  cow-  and  pig- 
feed. 

For  further  increasing  the  purity  of  the  starch,  by  the 
removal  of  the  nitrogenous  matter,  it  is  washed  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  alkali  (caustic  soda)  and  again  allowed  to  settle, 
the  escaping  liquid  carrying  o£f  the  nitrogenous  matters, 
oils,  etc.  The  starch  is  again  thoroughly  washed  to  remove 
alkali.  The  several  subsequent  operations  are  mechanical. 
The  reports  from  some  of  the  large  American  factories  show 
a  yield  of  starch  equal  to  one  half  the  weight  of  the  maize 
employed.  This  indicates  a  heavy  loss  of  the  total  starch 
contained.  Single  factories  convert  from  five  to  twenty 
thousand  bushels  of  com  daily. 

The  starch  from  the  potato  may  be  obtained  by  steep- 
ing, crushing,  and  washing  without  the  use  of  alkali.  Rice 
contains  the  greatest  percentage  of  starch,  but  the  use  of 
alkali  is  necessary  to  separate  it  from  the  other  constitu- 
ents of  the  grain.  In  the  manufacture  of  starch-sugar  or 
dextrose,  already  referred  to,  the  first  step  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  starch  is  that  above  described. 

The  finest  qualities  of  starch  are  used  for  food,  for  mak* 
ing  sugars  and  syrops,  for  sizing  the  finest  papers,  and  for 
laandrying.  The  other  varieties  are  largely  used  in  the 
industrial  arte,  for  weavers'  dressing,  for  thickening  mor- 
dants, etc.  Besides  the  edible  starches  obtained  from  rice, 
potatoes,  maize,  and  wheat,  there  are  several  other  forms. 

Arrovyroot.  The  starch  known  under  this  name  is  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  several  kinds  of  plants  widely  dis- 
seminated in  the  tropics.  The  most  important  of  these 
flourish  in  tropical  America  from  Mexico  to  Brazil  and  in 
the  West  Indies.     They  belong  to  the  genus  Maranta. 
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The  BrazUian  arrowroot  is  frequently  called  cassava 
starch. 

T^ipixtca.  This  is  a  specially  prepared  form  of  the 
cassava  starch ;  other  starches  are  obtained  from  the  roots 
of  varioos  plants  in  widely  separated  places — Africa, 
Australia,  East  Indies,  and  China. 

Sago.  This  is  starch  obtained  from  the  pith  of  certain 
varieties  of  the  palm,  indigenons  to  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago  and  the  adjacent  regions.  These  last  named 
starches  differ  materially  from  the  grain  starches,  in  that 
they  are  more  nearly  pare  starch,  more  readily  gelatinize, 
and  are  thought  to  be  more  easily  assimilated  by  the 
human  system, 

Cbaracterittiot  of  Btarch.  To  the  naked  eye  starch  appears 
as  a  white  glistening  powder,  but  under  the  microscope 
it  is  seen  to  have  an  organized  structure,  to  consist  of 
granules,  generally  ovoid,  which  are  composed  of  concen- 
tric layers.  The  starch  granules  from  different  sources 
differ  in  appearance.  The  granules  vary  very  much  in 
size,  those  from  the  potato  being  ^  of  an  inch  in  the 
longest  diameter,  while  those  from  certain  plants,  as 
cactus,  are  not  over  -nrinr  '^^  ^^  inch.  Starch  is  withoat 
odor,  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  consequently  without 
taste.  The  granules  consist  of  starch-cellulose  or  farinose 
in  the  outer  layers,  the  exterior  layer  being  probably 
wholly  composed  of  it.  This  cellulose  is  insoloble  in  cold 
water.  The  interior  of  the  grannies  is  partially  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  is  called  granulose.  The  insolubility  of  the 
outer  layer  prevents  the  action  of  cold  water  upon  starch. 
When  a  mixture  of  starch  and  water  is  heated  to  aboat 
70"  C.  the  granules  burst,  the  granulose  is  dissolved  to  a 
viscous  liquid,  slightly  opalescent,  due  to  the  undissolved 
cellulose.  The  solution  becomes  gelatinous  on  cooling, 
and  gum>like  when  dried.  Iodine  colors  starch  intensely 
blue,  the  action  taking  place  upon  the  granules  intact  as 
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well  as  npon  the  paste.  Starch  heated  for  some  time 
to  about  200°  C.  is  partially  converted  into  dextrin.  The 
conversion  into  the  soluble  form  is  important  in  the  prep- 
aration of  foods. 

Dextrin;  (CtSitO,),.  Tbia  body  has  the  samefonoulau  starch.  It 
may  be  prepared  by  heating  starch  with  dilute  acids  or  by  heating  dried 
starch  to  a  high  temperature.  Dextrin  ia  soluble  in  water.  There  are 
several  modiflcationa  of  dextrin  which  are  used  as  substitutes  for  gum. 

fftiTiu.  These  are  amorphous  bodies  occurring  in  many  plants.  The; 
are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  bnt  are  soluble  in  water  and  form  a  viscous  mass 
with  it  Those  which  form  a  clear  solution  nith  water  are  real  gums ; 
the  others  vegetable  mucilages. 

CellnloH;  (C,H„Ot),>  This  substance  is  the  principal 
ingredient  in  the  framework  of  plants.  It  constitutes  the 
walls  of  plantcells  and  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the 
solid  parts  of  all  vegetables.  Woody  tissue  consists  of  the 
membranons  cells  together  with  encrusting  material. 
When  all  encrusting  material  has  been  removed  the 
cellulose  is  left. 

Fine  linen  and  cotton  are  composed  of  nearly  pure 
cellulose,  the  treatment  to  which  the  fibre  is  subjected 
having  removed  nearly  all  the  other  material. 

Pure  cellulose  is  insoluble  in  nearly  all  ordinary 
solvents,  is  tasteless,  and  for  a  long  time  was  thought  to 
be  absolutely  innutritions,  but  this  point  is  now  thought 
to  be  donbtfnl.  It  is  known  to  constitute  a  large  part  of 
the  food  of  beavera  Cellulose  is  soluble  in  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  cupric  hydroxide  (Schweitzer's  reagent).  Cellu- 
lose is  not  colored  by  iodine. 

If  unsized  paper  be  steeped  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  mix- 
ture of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  half  its  volume  of  water, 
and  then  washed  with  water  and  dilute  ammonia,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  sort  of  parchment.  It  has  the  same  composi- 
tion as  cellulose  and  is  called  vegetable  parchment.  It  is 
translucent,  much  stronger  than  paper,  is  very  useful  in 
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difFusion,  and  is  largely  used  for  baggage  labels.    It  is  not 
eaaily  torn  and  withstands  rain. 

Strong  solphoric  acid  convertsdry  cellulose  intoa  gummy 
mass,  which  by  the  proper  manipulation  may  be  converted 
into  dextrose  and  then  into  alcohol ;  linen  rags  may  thns 
be  converted  into  alcohol. 

VKOETABLE  COLOE8. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  exhibits  great  beauty  and  varietf  of  color,  bat 
the  compositions  oF  the  coloring  principles  baTe  been  determined  in  only  a 
few  cases,  and  only  s  few  of  the  colors  obtained  directly  from  plants  find 
application  iu  the  arts. 

The  most  nniversally  distributed  color  in  nature  is  green ;  it  ia  du« 
to  the  presence  of  cblorophyl,  which  occnn  in  all  the  green  parts  of  plants. 
It«  composition  is  not  known,  though  iron  is  supposed  to  be  a  constituent 
of  it.  Wax  and  other  substances  are  associated  vith  it,  forming  cblorophyl 
granules. 

The  blue  coloring  matter  present  in  certain  flowers  has  been  called 
cyaniii.  It  is  made  red  by  acids  ;  consequently  blue  flowers  cannot  con- 
tain acid  juices,  while  red  flowers  do.  Bloxam  attributes  the  color  of  cer- 
tain grapes  and  red  wine  to  cyanin. 

Safitm,  Turmeric,  Madder,  and  Litmna  are  all  vegetable  colors.  Thtt 
litmus  is  obtained  from  certain  varieties  of  lichens.  It  is  made  blue  by 
alkalies  and  red  by  acids,  (he  original  color  being  a  purplish  red. 

Lftc  is  a  red  coloring  matter  extracted  from  a  resin  of  the  same  nam* 
obtained  from  a  tropical  plant. 

Carmine  is  a  red  dye  obtained  from  the  cochineal,  the  dried  body  of  a 
species  of  insect  which  feeds  upon  a  certain  variety  of  cactus. 

Indigo.  This  is  obtained  from  the  indigo  plant,  growing  chiefly  in 
India,  but  also  in  China,  Egypt,  and  South  America.  It  has  been  known  as 
a  dje  for  many  hundreds  of  years.  It  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  tha 
plant,  but  is  the  product  of  the  alt«ration  of  the  substance  known  as 
indiean,  which  is  nearly  colorless.  The  indigo  is  obtained  by  macerating 
the  plants  in  water  and  allowing  them  to  ferment.  The  indioan  is  con- 
verted first  into  wbit«  indigo  and  then  by  oxidation  into  the  common  or 
blue  indigo. 

The  above-named  dyes  are  all  composed  of  carbon,  bydn^en,  and 
oxygen,  except  indigo,  which  in  addition  contains  nitrogen.  Indigo  is  ex- 
tensively employed  for  dyeing  woolen  fabrics. 
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ALBUUINOVS   SUBSTANCES. 


This  term  Includes  a  onmber  of  complex  bodies  found  in  vegetable  and 
animal  organismsallof  which,  in  addition  to  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  ozjrgen, 
contain  nitrogen  and  most  of  them  sulphur.  Not  much  is  known  in  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  these  bodies,  their  molecular  fonnulie  not  having 
been  determined.  .The  percentage  numbers  indicate  great  conformity  in 
chemical  composition,  and  the  same  conformit;  is  shown  in  ttieir  general 
properties.  The  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  to  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  is  much  higher  than  is  ubuhI  in  organic  bodies. 

The  albumtnoos  substances  are  sometimes  divided  into  two  classes, 
aUmminoida  and  proteidt.  The  second  more  closely  resemble  common  egg- 
albumin  and  are  generally  cosgnlated  by  heat ;  the  Brst,  like  bone-cartilage, 
yield  gelatine  with  boiling  water  and  are  sometimes  simply  termed  gelat- 
inous bodies.  Again,  both  classes  are  sometimes  included  under  tbe  term 
proteids. 

Only  a  few  of  the  most  typical  and  common  of  the  albuminous  sub- 
stances will  be  mentioned  here. 

Golatine,  Olutin.  When  the  skin,  tendons,  and  organic  matter  of  the 
bones  of  the  animal  body  are  subjected  to  the  long  continued  action  of 
boiling  water,  a  solution  is  obtained,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  trem- 
ulous transparent  mass  that  becomes  hard  and  brittle  on  drying. 

Cold  water  softens  but  does  not  dissolve  gelatine.  It  is  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  and  the  solution  gelatinizes  on  cooling. 

Tannin  precipitates  gelatine  from  its  solution.  The  tissues  which  yield 
gelatiui  nnite  with  tannic  acid,  forming  an  insoluble  non-putrescible  com- 
pound, or  leather. 

Isinglass  is  a  pure  form  of  gelatine  obtained  from  the  bladder  of  the 
sturgeon  and  other  fish. 

Blue  and  giee  are  impure  gelatines  made  usually  from  the  pariugs  of 
bides. 

Gelatine  is  largely  used  in  food  preparations,  for  clarifying  winea,  and 
in  photography.    Qelatine  is  sometimes  called  glutiu. 

A  gelatinous  body  closely  resembling  tbe  animal  gehttineis  also  obtained 
from  silk. 

Allmmins.  There  are  several  varieties  of  albumin  diOering  but  slightly 
from  each  other.  These  bodies  are  found  in  the  blood,  muscles,  nerves, 
and  other  organs  of  animals  and  also  in  nearly  all  parts  of  plants,  especially 
the  seed.  It  is  thought  probable  that  these  bodies  are  synthesized  by  the 
plant  and  then  taken  and  appropriated  by  the  animal  with  but  slight 
change. 
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Egg-aSmmin.  This  exists  in  nqueous  solution  in  the  egg,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  commoo  varieties  of  albumin.  It  is  coagulnted,  and  rendered  in- 
soluble in  water,  by  heat.  Alcohol  and  ether  also  precipitate  it  from  boIu* 
tion.  The  raw  albumin  of  the  egg  does  not  affect  silver,  but  this  metal  is 
tarnished  by  cooked  eggs,  nhioh  also  give  a  ftuot  odor  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  indicating  some  decomposition  in  the  cooking,  bj  which  HiS  ia 
liberated. 

Serum-aSnitnin.  This  is  abundantly  present  in  the  blood  and  other 
animal  secretiona.  It  closely  resemUes  egg-albumin,  but  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  ether. 

Pianl-albumin.  This  occurs  in  nearly  all  vegetable  juices.  It  is  coag- 
ulated by  heat  and  olosely  resembles  the  egg  and  serum  albumins. 

Myosin.  This  is  the  albuminous  substance  present  in  solution  in  the 
sheaths  of  muscular  fibres.  Its  spontaneous  separation  from  the  plasma 
after  death  produces  the  rigor  mortis. 

Fibrin.  Blood  fibrin  is  the  albuminous  substance  which  separates 
from  the  blood  during  coagulation  or  clotting.  It  appears  to  be  formed 
from  soluble  albumin  in  the  blood  by  a  change  which  is  set  np  when  the 
blood  is  removed  from  the  vital  influences.  The  clot  is  red,  dne  to  the  en- 
tanglement of  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  fibrin.  By  washing,  the  fibrin  may 
be  separated  into  elastic  filaments,  which  becom«  bard  and  brittle  upon 
drying. 

Vegetable  Fibrin.  This  oceurs  in  the  undissolved  state  in  plants,  and 
especially  in  the  cereal  grains.  When  wheaten  flour  is  kneaded  upon  a 
cloth  with  water,  the  soluble  albumin  and  starch  are  separated  and  a  tena- 
cious mass  remains  which  is  called  gluten.  When  this  gluten  is  boiled  with 
dilute  alcohol  a  portion  is  left  undissolved  and  is  called  vegetable  or  plant 
fibrin. 

Milk  C&Min.  Casein  occurs  in  the  milk  of  all  mammalia,  most  plenti- 
fully in  that  of  the  carnivora.  It  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  curd  of 
milk.  It  exists  in  solution  in  the  milk  due  to  the  presence  of  a  little 
alkali.  If  the  alkali  be  neutralized  by  the  souring  of  the  milk  or  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  acid,  the  casein  is  separated.  The  most  striking  property  of 
the  casein  is  it«  coagulability  by  rennet,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  calTs 
stomach.    Casein  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously  by  heat. 

Vegetable  CaMin;  Legnmin.  This  substance  is  found  meet  abun- 
dantly iu  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  as  beans  and  peas.  It  cloeely 
resembles  animal  casein,  and  its  solution  is  coi^alated  by  rennet. 

Olnteo.  It  is  stated  above  that  gluUn  is  the  name  given  to  the  tena- 
cious mass  left  when  wheaten  flour  Is  kneaded  upon  a  cloth  with  water. 
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When  tKftted  with  .boiling  <)ilute  alcohol,  »  portion  of  the  );1°teii  is  left 
undissolved  nnd  is  called  vegetable  fibriu.  As  (he  alcoholic  solutioo  cools,  a 
vbite  flocculent  precipitate  is  deposited  which  closel;  resembles  the  casein 
of  milk;  it  is  called  mucedin.  On  adding  water  to  the  cooled  solution  a, 
third  subBtance  is  precipitated,  which  cloeely  resembles  serum -album  in, 
and  iB  called  glutiu  or  gliadin. 

It  is  pertinent  to  recall  here  the  fact  that  the  albuminous  substances  of 
^W  riim*!  organisms  have  their  counterparts  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

ALKALOIDS. 

This  name  is  given  to  a  large  class  of  nitrogenous  vegetable  compounds 
of  a  basic  character.  Many  of  them  are  of  great  medicinal  importance 
because  of  the  powerful  action  they  eiert  on  the  animal  system.  They  all 
contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  and  nearly  all  oontain  oxygen  in 
addition.    They  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  generally  have  a  bitter  taste. 

Caffeine:  Theine.  This  is  the  principal  alkaloid  of  tea  and  coffee,  in 
which  it  is  thought  to  be  present  as  a  salt  of  some  variety  of  tannic  acid. 
Tea  also  contains  a  small  quantity  of  some  other  alkaloids.  Caffeine  ia 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrt^n,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 

The  fragrance  which  distinguishes  prepared  coffee  does  not  belong  to 
the  raw  berry,  bat  is  developed  by  the  roasting.  In  the  same  way  thv 
aroma  of  the  tea  is  developed  by  heat  during  the  drying  of  the  leaves. 
Each  is  due  to  a  volatile  aromatic  oil  produced  by  the  beat. 

Nicotine.  This  is  one  of  the  alkaloids  that  does  not  contain  oxygen. 
It  exists  as  a  salt  of  malio  acid  in  the  leaves  and  seed  of  tobacco.  It  is  a 
volatile  oily  liquid.  Nicotine  and  its  salts  are  powerful  poisons.  Tobacco 
may  contain  from  one  to  eight  per  cent  of  nicotine,  but  seldom  over  four. 
Tobacco  contains  an  unusual  percentage  of  mineral  salts.  This  eiplaios 
the  large  amount  of  ash  it  leaves  upon  burning.  This  ash  may  amount  to 
one  fifth  tbe  weight  of  the  dried  leaf.  The  salts  are  mainly  the  malate, 
citrate,  and  nitrate  of  potassium.  Tbe  presence  of  these  salts,  especially 
the  last,  explains  the  smouldering  combustion  which  these  leaves  undergo. 

Opitim.  This  is  the  thick  juice  which  is  obtained  from  the  capsules  of 
the  opium-poppy  (popaoer  tomniferum).  It  is  a  complex  substance  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  bases;  one  of  the  moat  abundant  and  best  known 
of  these  is  morphine. 

Morphine.  This  is  obtained  from  opium,  in  which  it  is  present  often  to 
the  extent  of  ten  per  cent.  It  is  a  white  powder,  soluble  in  600  parts  of 
vrater,  and  has  a  bitter  taste.  Its  formula  (CiiH,iNO>)  shows  it  to  contain 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  ;  and  representing  it  by  "  M,"  thff 
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common  medicinal  form  of  morphine  a  MHOl,  the  hydrochloride  of  mor- 
phine or  the  muriate  of  morphia. 

The  allcaloid  present  in  opium  in  moat  abundance,  next  to  morphine,  ia 
narcotine. 

Qnituna.  The  baric  of  several  species  of  the  cinchona  order  contains  a 
number  of  alkaloids  usually  associated  with  some  vegetable  acids.  The 
best  known  of  these  is  quinine,  and  this  is  the  most  important  of  the  alka- 
loids. It  is  very  lurgely  used  as  a  febrifuge.  It  is  found  most  abundantly 
in  the  yellow  cinchona  or  Peruvian  bark. 

Quinine  cryBtallizes  in  small  crystals  and  to  the  naked  eye  appears  as  a 
white  powder.  It  requires  about  2000  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  iis 
solution  is  alkaline  and  bitter.  Its  composition  is  indicated  by  the  for- 
mula CttHiiNtOi.  The  form  of  quinine  generally  used  in  medicine  is  the 
basic  sulphate,  which  may  be  represented  by  QiH(SOt,Aq.,  in  which  Q 
stands  for  the  formula  above  given. 

The  cinchona  barks  were  introduced  into  Enrope  from  Peru  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  wife  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  tb« 
Countess  of  Chincon,  from  whom  they  received  their  name.  The  cinohonaa 
are  indigenous  to  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  between  7°  N.  and  20'  S.  Th« 
barks  richest  in  alkaloids  grow  at  an  altitude  between  6000  and  12,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  most  highly  prized  cinchonas  have  been  successfully 
cultivated  in  Java  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

StiTchnine.  This  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  and  bark  of  the  onz 
vomica,  from  St,  Ignatios'  bean,  and  from  other  tropical  plants.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  is  bitter,  and  fearfully  poisonous.  It  is  satd  that 
it  can  be  detected  by  its  taste  when  dissolved  in  a  million  parts  of  water. 

Cocaine.  This  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  certain  varieties  of  coca. 
Cocaine,  in  aqueous  solution,  is  employed  as  a  local  anesthetic,  and  flnda 
extended  use  in  minor  surgical  applications.  In  small  doses  it  acts  as  a 
Stimulant,  and  is  one  of  the  most  insinuating  of  the  poisoooua  druga.  Tbr 
medicinal  form  most  generally  employed  is  the  hydroobloride,  BHOL 
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IMPORTANT   INDUSTRIAL  APPLICATIONS 
OF   CHEMISTRY. 

HEAT   07  COHBUBTIOV. 

CALORIFIC    VALDE    OR    POWBB. 

The  heat  of  combnstioD  of  a  substance  is  the  amonat 
of  heat  expressed  In  thermal  units  that  is  evolved  during 
its  complete  combustion.  In  the  case  of  fuels  this  heat  is 
frequently  termed  calorific  value  or  power. 

The  determination  of  the  heat  of  combustion  by  ex- 
periment  has  proven  itself  a  very  difficult  problem,  but  it 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  bodies. 
These  determinations  show  that  the  methods  of  compnting 
the  heats  of  combustion  which  have  long  been  followed 
and  are  still  in  general  use  are  erroneous  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

This  method  of  compotation  is  based  upon  Welter's 
rule,  which  assumes  that  the  heat  developed  by  the  per- 
fect combtistion  of  an  organic  substance  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  heats  due  to  the  combustion  of  its  elements 
when  no  oxygen  is  present :  when  oxygen  is  present,  it  is 
assumed  that  only  so  much  of  the  hydrogen  bums  as  is  in 
excess  of  that  necessary  to  form  water  with  the  oxygen 
present.  In  other  words,  it  is  assumed  that  the  oxygen 
present  is  combined  with  the  hydrogen  in  the  propor- 
tion to  form  water,  and  that  the  oxidized  hydrogen  adds 
nothing  to  the  heating  power.  This  form  of  computation 
is  illnstrated  by  the  following  example  : 

ExAia>LK. — Required  the  eatoriflc  value  of  75  pounds  of  wood. 

MolMular  formula  at  wood  is  taken  as  CtHtO.  =  CiH(H,0),,  moleoular 
weight  =  US. 
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Id  145  pounds  of  wood  tbere  are 

73  poDDds  of  C.  1  pouDd  of  C  produces  8080  units  of  beat. 

1  pound  of  H.  1  pound  of  E  produces  S4300  units  of  beat. 

73  pounds  of  H,0. 
Units  of  heat  produc«d  b^  the  carbon  in  burning     =73x  8080  =  &8]790 
Dnite  of  bent  produced  b;  tbe  bydrogen  iu  burning  six  34200  =    34300 

Total  beat  produced  bj  the  14S  pounds  of  wood  =  615IKIO 

Hence  tbe  caloriSc  value  of  75  pounds  of  wood      =  x  76  =  318900. 

To  illuetrate  the  inaccnracy  of  results  from  computa- 
tions based  upon  the  above  rule,  the  heats  of  combustion 
of  a  nnmber  of  bodies  as  given  by  compntation  and  from 
experimental  determinations  are  here  inserted.  The  first 
four  hydrocarbons  of  the  methane  series  give : 

CompuMd.      Eiper.  a  b 

Methane,  CH. 14610  13344  2119        ^g^j, 

Etbane,C,H, 13804  13850  3705 

Propane,  CH. 12830  120S0  6293 

Bntane,  C.H„ 12684  11848  6871        '"^ 

For  the  ethylene  series  we  have ; 

Compulsd,       Erpcr. 


Ethylene,  CHi 11811        11007        3334 

1578 


1603 

Propylene,  C.U 11811  11781        4027 

Butylene,  CH. 11811  11618        6606 

Pentylene,  CHi. 11811  11587        807«        *'™ 

The  four  alcohols  give  : 

Computed.  Eiper.  a  b 

Uethyl  alcohol,  CH.0 6167  6266        1685 

Ethyl  alcohol,  C.H.0 7190  7057        8246 

Propyl  alcohol,  CH.0 8268  8018        4811 

Butyl  alcohol,  CH,.0.....     8040  6616        6376 

The  four  following  carbohydrates  give: 

Conipul«d.  Ezper. 

Dextrose,  CHi,0. 8333  8693 

Cane-sugar,  C„H„Oi. 8400  8866 

Cellulose,  CH..O. 3861  4146 

Starch,  C.H..0 8691  4128 


15S6 
1666 
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The  first  colamn  of  figures  gives  the  heats  of  combas- 
tion  by  compatation  for  one  pound  of,  each  of  the  bodies, 
the  second  column  gives  the  experimental  determinations 
for  the  same  weights.  Column  "a"  gives  the  heats  of 
combustion  from  experiment  when  a  number  of  pounds 
equal  to  the  molecular  Veight  is  employed;  column  "fi" 
shows  the  difference  between  the  consecutive  numbers  in 
column  "a".  To  avoid  large  numbers  the  units  em- 
ployed in  "a"  and  "6"  are  one  hundred  times  as  great 
as  the  ordinary  unit — in  other  words,  the  numbers  in  these 
columns  must  be  multiplied  by  100  to  express  them  in  the 
same  units  as  the  first  two  columns. 

It  is  seen  from  column  "&"  that  when  molecular  pro- 
portions are  considered  each  addition  of  CH,  increases  the 
heat  of  combustion  by  nearly  the  same  amount.  The 
differences  between  the  first  and  second  columns  show 
that  the  computed  heats  of  combustion  differ  from  the 
true  by  considerable  amounts.  According  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Thermochemistry  {p.  73)  these  differ- 
ences in  series  one  and  two  should  give  the  heats  of  forma- 
tion of  the  compounds  from  their  elements,  if  they  could 
be  so  formed. 

CALORIFIC   IHTEHSITY. 

Calorific  intensity  may  be  deiiaed  as  the  temperature 
to  which  the  heat  generated  by  the  burning  fuel  could 
raise  the  products  of  its  own  combustion.  No  exact 
method  has  been  devised  for  determining  calorific  inten- 
sity by  experiment ;  it  is  therefore  computed  from  the 
calorific  value.  In  the  case  of  pure  carbon,  burning  to 
carbon  dioxide,  the  calorific  intensity  may  be  obtained 

from  the  following  formula :  T  =  v^,  in  which  T  is  the 

calorific  intensity,  C  the  calorific  value,  W  the  weight  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  produced,  and  S  the  specific  heat  of 
the  carbon  dioxide. 
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In  determining  the  calorific  power  of  hydrogen,  the 
vapor  of  water  resulting  from  ita  combustion  was  con- 
densed in  the  calorimeter;  the  heat  which  was  latent  in 
the  vapor  became  sensible  and  was  properly  included  in 
the  calorific  value,  but  when  the  vapor  is  no  longer  con- 
densed, this  heat  cannot  be  considered  in  the  production 
of  temperature,  and  must  be  deducted  from  the  calorific 
value  in  computing  calorific  intensity. 

In  fuels  containing  oxygen,  the  oxidized  hydrogen  ex- 
isting or  supposed  to  exist  as  water  is  vaporized  by  part 
of  the  heat  of  combustion.  This  number  of  heat  units 
must  also  be  deducted  from  the  calorific  value  of  the  fuel 
in  calculating  the  intensity. 

The  formula  for  the  calorific  intensity  of  fael,  like 
wood,  containing  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen,  is 

C-(B) 


■^-■WS+W,B,-f  etc." 

in  which  T  is  the  calorific  intensity ;  C,  the  calorific  value ; 
B,  the  latent  heat  of  steam  produced,  which  comes  partly 
from  the  combustion  of  the  free  hydrogen  in  the  fuel,  and 
partly  from  the  combined  oxygen  present  as  water  in 
the  fuel;  W  and  W,  are  the  weights  respectively  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  and  the  water  vapor  produced ;  S  and  S, 
are  the  specific  heats  respectively  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
and  the  water  vapor. 

The  calorific  int«iisit;  ia  iodependeat  oC  tbe  weight  of  the  body  banied. 
but  IB  dependent  upon  the  time  and  atmosphere  in  which  the  combastion 
takes  place. 

OLASS-HAKINO. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  is  a  very  ancient  industry,  the 
earliest  examples  being  of  Egyptian  origin.  A  lion's  head 
of  glass  found  at  Thebes  and  now  in  the  British  Museum 
bears  an  inscription  which  places  its  date  at  2400  B.c.     In 
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the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  dating  at  least  2000  B.O.,  the  pro- 
cess of  glass-blowing  is  represented.  These  two  facts  prove 
that  glass  was  made  more  than  four  thousand  years  ago. 

Glass  is  a  mixture  of  several  insoluble  silicates,  and  is 
destitute  of  crystalline  structure  when  not  too  slowly 
cooled.  One  of  the  silicates  present  is  always  that  of  an 
alkali  metal,  potassium  or  sodium,  and  with  these  are  asso- 
ciated one  or  more  of  the  silicates  of  calcium,  barium,  lead, 
iron,  or  zinc.  The  mixtures  of  these  silicates  display  prop- 
erties that  are  not  possessed  by  the  single  silicates.  The 
presence  of  alkaline  silicates  is  necessary  in  the  glass,  for 
these  silicates  when  fused  dissolve  silica  readily,  fuse  more 
easily  than  any  other  class,  and  exhibit  less  tendency  to 
crystallize  on  cooling.  The  silicates  of  the  other  metals 
named  are  more  infusible  and  less  readily  acted  upon.  By 
mixing  the  silicates  in  the  proper  proportions  the  requisite 
properties  are  obtained  in  the  glass. 

The  most  valuable  and  important  properties  of  glass  are 
its  transparency,  its  plasticity  before  complete  fusion,  and 
its  permanency.  There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  glass, 
differing  more  or  less  distinctly  from  each  other,  depending 
upon  the  proportion*  of  the  constituents.  Tlie  two  most 
important  divisions  may  be  based  upon  the  silicates  pres- 
ent. First,  the  glass  which  contains  alkaline  and  calcium 
silicates;  and  second,  that  which  contains  alkaline  and  lead 
silicates.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  common  window- 
glass,  plate  glass,  and  crown  glass;  to  the  second  belong 
the  fiint  or  crystal  glass  and  the  material  of  artificial 
gems. 

C'omjnon  window-glass  is  composed  essentially  of  sodium 
and  calcium  silicates,  and  is  made  by  fusing  together  the 
proper  proportions  of  sand,  calcium  carbonate,  and  sodium 
carbonate.  It  usually  contains  a  little  aluminum  silicate, 
o^ing  to  lack  of  purity  in  the  materials  employed. 

Plate  glass  has  essentially  the  same  composition  as 
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window-glaBS,  bat  is  made  from  purer  mateiials.  Usnall^ 
some  potassium  carbonate  replaces  some  of  the  sodiam  as 
an  ingredient. 

Crown  glass  is  composed  of  the  silicates  of  potassiam 
and  calcium,  and  is  made  by  fusing  together  the  proper 
proportions  of  sand,  potassium  carbonate,  and  calcium  car- 
bonate. Potassium  is  less  likely  to  impart  color  to  the 
glass  than  sodium.  This  glass  is  generally  employed  for 
optical  purposes. 

Bohemian  glass  contains  the  same  coQBtituenta  as  crown 
glass,  but  has  a  larger  proportion  of  silica,  to  which  is  due 
its  greater  permanency  and  infusibility. 

Lead  or  Flint  Glass,  Tliis  glass  is  made  by  fusing  to- 
getlier  in  proper  proportions  silica,  lead  oxide,  and  potas- 
sium carbonate.  The  oxide  of  lead  generally  used  is  the 
PbjO*.  The  higher  oxide  is  preferred  becaase  the  excess 
of  oxygen  serves  to  oxidize  any  organic  impurities  that 
might  accidentally  be  present. 

Other  Glasses.  Colored  glass  is  made  by  fusing  certain 
metallic  oxides  with  the  ingredients  of  any  of  the  above- 
named  glasses. 

The  glass  from  which  bottles  are  generally  made  has 
essentially  tlie  same  composition  as  common  window-glass, 
though  containing  less  sodiam,  and  in  addition  some  iron 
silicate,  to  which  its  color  is  due. 

The  red  oxide  of  copper  gives  a  red  color  to  glass;  cobalt 
oxide  a  blue  color;  oxide  of  manganese  an  amethyst  color. 

ProduotioD  of  Glaw.  The  principle  of  glass  manufacture 
is  simple.  The  materials  of  the  glass  are  fased  together 
and  the  silica  combines  with  the  metallic  oxides,  forming 
silicates. 

The  fusing  was  formerly  accomplished  in  large  pots  or 
crucibles  of  refractory  fire-clay.  The  pots  varied  in  size 
from  three  to  five  feet  high  and  two  to  four  feet  in  diame- 
ter.   A  number  of  these  pots  were  accommodated  in  a  single 
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fnmace  and  heated  by  gaseous  fuel,  which  played  around 
the  pots.  With  lead-glass,  covered  pots  were  required  to 
prevent  the  reduction  of  the  lead  to  the  metallic  state  by 
the  gases  of  the  fuel;  in  other  cases  the  pots  veere  open. 

In  the  past  dozen  years  the  pot  furnaces  have  been 
largely  replaced  by  the  open-hearth  or  tank  furnaces;  this 
is  especially  so  in  the  manufacture  of  bottles  and  of  win- 
dow-glass. Some  of  these  modern  furnaces  are  of  astound- 
ing dimensions,  being  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  long,  from 
four  to  six  feet  deep,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide,  and 
capable  of  containing  over  four  hundred  tons  of  melted 
glass. 

The  fused  constituents  of  the  glass  are  converted  into  a 
great  variety  of  finished  products  by  processes  which  dlflfer 
depending  upon  the  kinds  of  products  desired.  In  gen- 
eral, after  the  constituents  are  fused  together  the  manu- 
facturing operations  may  be  grouped  into  four. 

Ist.  Crown  and  Sheet  Glass.  A  hollow  glass  sphere  is 
obtained  by  blowing ;  this  for  crown  glass  is  converted 
into  a  flat  disk  by  rapid  rotation.  For  sheet  glass,  the 
globe  is  opened  and  extended  into  a  cylinder,  then  split 
longitudinally,  spread  into  a  sheet,  and  flattened  by 
suitable  tools.  Window-glass  is  generally  made  in  this 
way. 

3d.  Plate  glass.  This  is  made  by  pouring  the  fused 
glass  upon  a  flat  table  and  subsequently  grinding  and 
polishing  it. 

3d.  Hollow  Ware.  Under  this  head  are  classed  all 
kinds  of  bottles,  as  well  as  the  more  delicate  glasses, 
vases,  etc.  Bottles  are  always  made  by  blowing  the  glass 
into  moulds,  both  the  external  and  internal  portions  of 
the  bottle  assuming  the  shape  of  the  mould.  The  process 
is  a  very  rapid  one  ;  a  set  of  five  men  generally  work 
together  in  moulding  bottles.  They  ueoally  average  two 
or  three  finished  bottles  per  minute. 
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"Wine-glasses,  vases,  pitchers,  etc.,  are  roade  by  blow- 
ing and  hand  manipulation,  little  use  being  made  of 
patterns  or  moulds.  Such  ware  requires  the  greatest 
manual  skill  and  can  only  be  fashioned  by  the  most  expert 
workmen. 

4th.  Pressed  Glass.  Many  kinds  of  glassware  lor 
domestic  purposes  are  now  made  by  moulding  into  shape 
by  pressure.  The  external  form  is  given  by  the  mould, 
and  the  internal  by  the  shape  of  the  plunger.  This 
process  has  brought  into  use  a  very  cheap  ware  suitable 
for  nearly  all  domestic  purposes.  The  lead  glass  was 
tound  most  suitable  for  pressed  ware,  but  to  diminish  cost 
the  lead  oxide  has  been  replaced  by  barium  carbonate, 
which  gives  a  clear  glass  suitable  for  this  manufacture. 

AH  finished  glass  products  require  to  be  annealed  to 
avoid  spontaneous  fracture. 

By  using  a  certain  kind  of  glass  called  strass  aa  a  base 
all  the  precious  stones  except  opal  can  be  imitated.  The 
production  of  artificial  gems  is  an  important  feature  of 
glass  manufacture. 

DevUrified  QUus.  Ceitiua  kinds  of  gluB  containiag  bat  little  alka- 
line silicate  majr  be  made  to  partiall;  crystallize  by  beating  nearly  to 
tUe  fusiug-poiot  and  then  cooling  slowly.  It  thus  becomes  opaque  and 
is  sometimes  called  ft^amar's  porcelain.  It  may  be  made  transparent  by 
refusion. 

Soluble  Glass.  If  silica  be  fused  nith  an  excen  of  sodium  or  potas- 
sium carbonate  it  forms  a  glass  wbich  is  soluble  in  water — a  solution  of 
which  Is  sometimes  osed  in  making  artificial  stone.  If  sand  be  moisteaed 
with  it  and  pressed  into  shape  and  heated  highly,  the  glaos  fusea  and 
binds  the  whole  together.  It  is  also  used  to  preserve  natural  stone  from 
decay,  in  mural  painting,  and  in  rendering  wood  non-inflammable. 

The  glass  industries  of  the  United  States  are  mainly 
centered  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Tlie  abundance  of  suitable  sand  in  this  country  affords 
marked  advantages  for  this  industry.  Nearly  alt  the  sand 
employed  in  glass-making  is  mined  as  sandstone,  which 
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is  crushed  preparatory  to  use.  The  saods  of  the  United 
States  suitable  for  making  the  lioest  grades  of  glass  are 
abundant  and  found  in  many  of  the  States.  Among  the 
beds  most  extensively  worked  are  those  of  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.,  Juniata  County,  Penn.,  Morgan  County, 
W.  Ya.,  and  some  in  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

KAHUPACTVRE   OF   POTTERY. 

Pottery  in  its  widest  sense  includes  all  articles  in  which 
clay  is  the  main  ingredient  and  which  have  been  hardened 
by  the  application  of  heat,  natural  or  artificial.  The 
chemical  principles  involved  ia  the  manufacture  of  a  few 
important  kinds  will  be  given. 

The  properties  of  clay  which  make  it  the  basis  of  all 
forms  of  pottery  are  its  plasticity  when  moist,  which 
permits  it  to  be  kneaded,  and  its  subseqaent  hardness  when 
heated.  The  two  most  general  divisions  of  pottery  are  the 
glazed  and  unglazed  forms ;  of  the  first,  porcelain  may 
be  taken  as  the  most  characteristic  variety  and  highest 
type. 

Porcelain.  Porcelain  is  made  from  the  purest  clay  or 
kaolin,  but  a  vessel  made  from  clay  alone  would  shrink 
and  lose  its  shape  in  drying  and  be  liable  to  crack  in  the 
kiln.  To  prevent  this,  other  substances  are  mixed  with  the 
clay  of  the  ware,  which  cause  it  to  retain  its  form  and 
which  fuse  at  the  temperature  of  the  furnace,  binding  the 
whole  into  a  homogeneous  compact  mass.  These  fluxing 
ingredients  differ  at  different  manuiactories,  and  to  these 
differences  are  due  the  various  kinds  of  porcelain. 

In  the  celebrated  Sevres  porcelain  there  is  added  to  the 
kaolin  feldspar  and  a  little  chalk.  In  the  Meissen  por- 
celain there  is  added  feldspar  and  ground  waste-porcelain. 
The  other  fluxes  most  commonly  used  in  porcelain  are  sand, 
bone-aah,  and  gypsum.  In  each  case  the  clay  and  other 
materials  are  brought  to  the  finest  state  of  subdivision  and 
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usually  held  Baspended  in  water.  The  creamy  liqnids  are 
then  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions,  allowed  to  settle,  the 
deposit  is  separated  from  the  water  and  the  paste  thoroughly 
kneaded.  The  proper  proportions  of  the  ingredients  may 
be  brought  together  in  the  dry  state  and  the  whole  agitated 
together  in  water.  In  any  case,  after  the  mixed  ingredients 
are  separated  from  the  water  the  maas  is  usually  left  to 
stand  for  considerable  time,  which  improves  the  quality  of 
the  clay.  This  result  is  believed  to  be  brought  about  by 
the  oxidation  of  any  organic  matter  present  and  to  physical 
change  due  to  drying  and  shrinkage,  which  affect  the 
plasticity  of  the  clay.  When  ready  for  the  workman,  the 
clay  is  moulded  into  the  required  shape  by  various  forms 
of  potters'  wheels,  jiggers,  and  lathes,  but  principally  by 
moulds.  The  most  perfect  specimens  are  always  finished 
by  hand. 

The  moulded  articles  are  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
then  packed  in  cases  or  saggers  and  subjected  to  a  com* 
paratively  low  heat  of  the  kiln.  The  articles  are  thus 
sufficiently  dried,  and  hardened  to  receive  the  glaze  with- 
out danger  of  breaking.  The  glaze  for  the  porcelain  must 
be  similar  to  the  material  added  for  fluxing  the  clay. 
The  glaze  for  the  S&vres  porcelain  is  ground  feldspar  and 
quartz ;  for  the  Meissen  ware  it  is  clay,  silica,  and  ground 
ware.  The  glaze  material  is  very  finely  ground  and  evenly 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ware  by  dusting,  or,  more  gen- 
erally, the  glaze  is  suspended  in  water  and  the  article  is 
deftly  dipped  into  the  water  and  removed.  The  material 
of  the  glaze  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  ware.  The 
ware  is  now  completely  hardened  and  the  glaze  fixed 
by  exposure,  for  many  hours,  to  a  high  temperature ;  the 
ware  for  this  purpose  is  packed  in  saggers  as  during  the 
preliminary  heating. 

The  Suvres  and  Meissen  ware  come  under  the  head  of 
hard  porcelain.    Porcelain  has  several  characteristics  which 
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distiQ,c^ish  it  from  other  forms  ol  glazed  wara  The  glaze 
is  thin  and  gradoates  imperceptibly  into  the  body  of  the 
ware ;  the  ware  is  translucent  and  breaks  with  a  con- 
choidal  fracture.  Hard  porcelain  is  nnique  in  that  the 
ware  is  subjected  to  but  one  burning,  the  ware  being  hard- 
ened and  the  glaze  fixed  at  the  same  time. 

With  all  other  forms  of  glazed  ware  there  are  two  fir- 
ings, one  known  as  the  biscuit  firing  which  hardens  the 
ware,  and  the  other  fixes  the  glaze  upon  it.  Statue  porcelain 
is  a  true  hard  porcelain,  but  is  not  glazed. 

English  soft  porcelain  is  more  fusible  than  the  hard 
porcelain,  and  the  glazing  requires  a  separate  firing. 

Stoneware.  This  is  a  coarse  kind  of  porcelain  made 
from  impure  material.  For  glazing,  the  ware  is  coated 
with  fine  sand  by  dipping  it  into  water  holding  the  im- 
palpable sand  in  suspension.  During  the  firing  of  the 
ware  damp  salt  is  thrown  into  the  kiln.  Decomposi- 
tion ensues,  by  which  hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium 
oxide  are  formed  ;  the  latter  combines  with  the  silica 
and  forms  sodium  silicate,  which  fuses  and  constitutes  the 
glaze. 

Decorating  Foroelain.  A  uniform  color  can  be  given  to 
the  ware  by  mixing  the  proper  mineral  pigment  with  the 
glaze.  Colors  in  pattern  and  design  are  put  upon  the  ware 
after  glazing,  and  fixed  by  another  firing. 

The  most  expensive  and  finest  decorating  is  done  by 
hand,  but  more  generally  ttie  design  is  engraved  on  a  cop- 
per plate  and  a  print  taken  from  it  in  mineral  colors  on  a 
sheet  of  tissue-paper.  By  gentle  pressure  the  print  ad- 
heres to  the  ware,  and  after  a  short  time  the  paper  can  be 
removed;  the  firing  then  fixes  the  design. 

The  above  general  description  of  glazed  ware  applies  to 
that  of  all  countries,  but  only  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
is  made  the  hard  porcelain  by  a  single  firing.  In  this 
country  the  white  wares  suitable  for  household  purposes 
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may  be  fitly  placed  in  four  grades.  The  finest  ia  a  trne 
porcelain,  having  a  vitreous  translucent  body  and  a  perfect 
accordance  between  glaze  and  ware. 

Pottery  Kilns.  These  are  solidly  built  circulai-  structures 
of  masonry  rising  to  a  crown  inside  and  surmounted  by  a 
shaft  or  dome  to  secure  draft.  Around  the  base  are  the 
fireplaces  which  open  into  the  kiln.  Except  for  Jiard 
porcelain  the  ware  is  fired  twice  ;  the  first  is  called  biscuit 
firing  and  requires  the  highest  temperature  and  longest 
time.  During  this  firing  the  body  of  the  ware  is  solidified 
into  a  homogeneous  mass,  and  when  withdrawn  from  the 
kilu  and  struck  it  rings  almost  like  metal.  The  object  of 
the  second  firing  is  to  fuse  and  fix  the  glaze,  and  is  known 
as  the  glost  firing.  This  requires  leas  time  and  the  tem- 
perature is  not  so  high  as  in  the  first  firing. 

The  decorations  in  design  are  fixed  by  a  third  firing 
which  requires  less  time  than  either  of  the  other  two. 

The  porcelain  industries  in  this  country  are  centered  at 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The 
Rookwood  potteries  at  Cincinnati  are  celebrated  for  their 
special  ware,  but  it  is  a  fayence  or  porous  ware.  The  Balti- 
more potteries  also  produce  a  porous  ware,  parian  and  ma- 
jolica, the  latter  being  quite  celebrated.  The  common  forms 
of  pottery  are  produced  at  many  other  places  in  the  United 
States. 

Fire-ware.  For  the  manufacture  of  fire-bricks  and  such 
articles  of  pottery  as  have  to  withstand  a  very  high  tem- 
perature it  is  of  course  necessary  to  employ  infusible  ma- 
terial. Nearly  pure  clay  is  used  for  these  purposes,  to 
which  is  added  a  little  sand  or  ground  ware,  of  the  same 
description,  to  prevent  shrinkage.  Crucibles  are  also  made 
from  clay  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  graphit«.  Such 
crucibles  will  vrithstand  rapid  changes  of  temperature  with 
impunity. 

Common  bricks  are  made  from  less  j>ure  varieties  of 
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clay  wliich  contain  sufficient  fusible  material  to  clinker  the 
bricks  during  the  burning. 

EZPL08ITES. 

An  exploeion  ma;  in  the  most  general  sense  be  defin«d  as  a  sudden  And 
TJolent  JQcreaae  in  the  Tolome  of  a  substance.  In  this  general  sense  the 
increase  may  or  may  not  be  dae  to  chemical  transformations.  Tbis  deBni- 
tioti  includes  all  action  by  which  there  may  be  violent  increase  of  volume; 
tbua,  a  compressed  gas  or  vapor  is  said  to  explode,  the  action  being  me- 
chanical and  the  result  of  the  energy  originally  expended  in  bringing  the 
gas  to  the  compressed  condition,  In  a  more  purely  chemical  sense  an  ex- 
plosion majr  be  defined  as  a  violent  increase  in  the  volume  of  a  substance 
brought  aboQt  by  chemical  transformations  set  up  in  it,  resulting  in  large 
Tolumes  of  heated  gases,  A  body  capable  of  undergoing  this  sudden 
change  by  chemical  transformation  npon  the  application  of  the  proper  dis- 
turbing cause  is  an  explosive. 

For  oar  purposes  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  describe  a  few  of  the  mora 
important  solid  and  liquid  explosives. 

In  theee  explosives  the  energetic  action  is  due  to  the  rapid  conversion 
of  a  solid  or  liquid  ioto  gases  which  occupy  many  times  the  volume  of  the 
original  substance,  the  increased  volume  being  due  to  the  change  of  slate 
and  to  the  expansion  by  beat,  resulting  from  the  chemical  transformation  of 
the  explosive.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  energy  of  the  action  of  an 
explosive  will  depend  largely  npon  the  rapidity  of  the  chemical  transforma- 
tion by  which  it  is  converted  into  gas  and  vapor.  The  heat  of  the  trans* 
formation,  when  the  products  are  the  same,  is  independent  of  the  time, 
but  the  temperature  is  greater  tlie  shorter  the  time  of  transform ation.  Is 
tbe  useful  explosives  the  heat  liberated  and  the  gases  produced  in  the 
chemical  transformation  are  mainly  tbe  result  of  oxidation  processes;  tbe 
bodies  oxidized  and  tbe  oxygen  for  the  purpose  all  being  present  in  tbe 
explosives  themselves,  the  oxidation  being  independent  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air.  The  mora  important  explosives  all  contain  carbon  as  an  essential 
element  to  be  oxidized;  other  elements  ara  also  generally  present.  We  may 
thus  conceive  explosions  to  be  cases  of  a  special  kind  of  combustion.  From 
a  purely  chemical  view,  explosives  cannot  be  classified  in  a  definite  manner, 
but  tbey  may  with  some  convenience  be  grouped  into  explosive  mixturet 
and  expUtiivt  oompouniU;  these  divisions  are  not  entirely  distinot  luw 
accurate. 
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FBEFABATION   OF  EZFL08IVE8. 

EXPLOSIVE   MIXTDRES, 

These  consist  of  a  mechaoical  mixture  of  two  or  more 
ingredients  which  upon  the  application  of  the  proper  dis- 
turbing cause  undergo  the  transformation  defined  as  an 
explosion.    * 

Simple  Exploiivq  Compound!.  These  are  definite  chemical 
compounds  wliicb  from  the  proper  disturbing  cause  an- 
dergo  explosion. 

In  such  a  compound  the  elements  which  enter  the 
transformed  products  are  all  constituents  of  the  single 
original  body.  In  mixtures  the  elements  so  entering  are 
constituents  of  the  different  composing  ingredients. 

These  simple  explosive  compounds  may  be  associated 
with  other  bodies,  simple  or  compound,  in  such  manner  as 
to  produce  modified  results  in  the  explosion.  The  sub- 
stances resulting  from  such  association  supply  instances  of 
explosives  which  might  with  equal  propriety  be  classed 
either  as  mixtures  or  compounds.  The  great  majority  of 
the  explosives,  however,  can  be  placed  in  one  or  the  other 
group,  bearing  in  mind  the  distinction  that  in  explosive 
mixtures  the  ingredients  are  in  large  part  capable  of 
mechanical  separation,  and  in  such  explosive  compounds 
as  contain  more  than  one  substance  the  ingredients  cannot 
be  so  separated. 

Explosives  are  also  sometimes  classed  as  high  and  l<no 
explosives;  the  former  term  being  applied  to  those  ex- 
plosives in  which  the  transformation  is  so  rapid  as  to  pro- 
duce a  rupturing  effect,  the  latter  to  those  in  which  the 
transformation  is  less  rapid  and  the  effect,  in  general,  one 
of  propulsion. 

Explosives  are  again  sometimes  classed  as  explosives  of 
the  first  or  second  order,  dej)ending  upon  the  time  in- 
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volved  in  the  transformation.  In  explosions  of  the  first 
order  the  time  is  very  short,  the  action  being  practically 
instantaneoas ;  in  the  second  order  the  action  la  much 
slower,  the  time  being  appreciable.  Explosions  of  the  first 
order  are  also  termed  detonations.  Every  explosive  may 
be  detonated,  and  the  order  of  the  explosions  graduate  into 
each  other.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  classification 
just  given  (into  high  and  low  explosives  and  explosives  of 
the  lirst  and  second  order)  are  without  scientific  basis,  and 
are  not  more  distinctive  than  the  divisions  into  explosive 
mixtures  and  explosive  compounds.  The  terms,  however, 
have  a  general  significance  and  are  convenient. 

XxplMive  Hixtnrei.  We  have  stated  that  an  explosion 
may  be  considered  as  a  combustion  which  is  accomplished 
independently  of  the  air,  by  oxygen  present  in  the  explo- 
sive. In  explosive  mixtures  some  of  the  ingredients  sup- 
ply the  oxygen,  and  the  others  supply  the  combustibles  for 
oxidation.  The  most  common  oxidizing  agents  in  explo- 
sive mixtures  are  the  nitrates  and  chlorates.  These  salts 
form  the  basis  for  dividing  the  mixtures  into  nitrate  and 
chlorate  mixtures.  The  former  are  the  more  important; 
the  latter  are,  however,  employed  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  pyrotechuy  and  in  igniting  other  explosives. 

Blaok  Gunpowder.  This  substance  is  an  intimate  mixture 
of  nitre,  charcoal,  and  sulphur.  It  came  into  extended 
use  as  an  explosive  in  warfare  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  continued  to  be  nniversally  used  until  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth.  Since  the  latter  date  its 
use  in  fire-arms  is  being  largely  replaced  by  different  forms 
of  smokeless  powder.  Because  of  its  long  career  as  a 
propelling  agent  in  fire-arms,  its  composition  and  the 
chemical  principles  of  its  action  are  herein  described. 
The  average  proportion  of  the  ingredients  are  usually 
taken  as  nitre  76  per  cent,  charcoal  15  per  cent,  sulphur 
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10  per  cent.  Black  powder  is  still  largely  nsed  in 
pyrotechny. 

Nitre,  KNO^-  This  is  tlie  oxidizing  agent  in  gunpowder. 
The  commercial  nitre  is  always  carefnlly  refined  before 
incorporation  with  the  other  ingredients.  The  great  dif- 
ference in  solubility  of  nitre  in  hot  and  cold  water  is  made 
use  of  in  this  refining.  The  impure  salt  is  dissolyed  in  hot 
water,  the  solution  filtered  to  remove  insoluble  matter  and 
allowed  to  coot  under  continual  agitatimL 

Sulphur.  The  crude  sulphur  of  commerce  is  refined  by 
distillation,  and  the  distilled  sulphur  is  the  variety  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  distilled  sulphur  belongs  to  the  soluble  or  electro- 
negative variety,  while  the  sublimed  sulphur  belongs  to  the 
electro-positive  variety.  The  first  belongs  to  the  same 
electro-chemical  group  as  oxygen,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
this  fact  may  explain  the  difference  in  properties  of  the  two 
varieties.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  sublimed  sul- 
phur from  its  mode  of  deposition  may  contain  acid  vapors 
in  its  interstices  which  would  act  detrimentally. 

The  sulphur  for  powder  should  bum  without  residne, 
and  water  in  which  it  has  been  steeped  or  agitated  should 
not  show  distinct  acid  properties. 

Sulphur  lowers  the  igniting  point  of  powder,  accelerates 
the  combustion,  increases  the  temperature  of  combastioii, 
and  thereby  the  volume  of  gases  evolved.  It  also  gived 
permanent  solidity  to  the  grain  and  prevents  crumbling  to 
dust. 

Charcoal.  This  is  the  principal  combustible  of  the  pow- 
der. By  its  oxidation  are  produced  the  gases  carbon  mon- 
oxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  with  great  erolntion  of  heat 
The  charcoals  employed  result  from  the  destructive  distilla. 
tion  of  several  kinds  of  wood,  all  of  which  belong  to  the 
light  woods,  as  alder,  dogwood,  and  willow. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  distillation  is  accom- 
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plished  affects  the  quality  of  charcoal.  The  higher  the 
temperatare  the  more  nearly  pure  the  charcoal.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  black  charcoal  results  from  tempera- 
tures above  340°  C.  ;  red  from  temperatures  between  300" 
and  340"  C. ;  and  brown  below  300°  C. 

The  higher  the  tenii)erature  at  which  the  charcoal  is 
produced  the  less  easily  it  ignites,  but  the  combustion  is 
more  rapid  after  ignition. 

In  some  pon'ders  tbe  percentage  of  the  coDBtitueots  is  diCerent  from 
that  gken  above.  The  cocoa  powder  coDtains  more  nitre  and  less  BUlpliur, 
The  Duponts  in  tbis  country  have  made  a  brown  powder  in  nbicli  the  sul- 
phur is  less,  the  nitre  more,  than  tbat  given,  and  a  carbohydrate  is  used  to 
replace  some  of  tbe  charcoal. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  replace  potassium 
nitrate  in  black  powder,  but  it  has  not  been  successfully 
accomplished.  Sodium,  ammonium,  and  barium  nitrates 
have  all  been  tried,  but  the  first  two  are  deliquescent,  and 
the  last  is  too  expensive.  In  the  brown  cocoa  powder  the 
carbon  is  obtained  from  rye  straw. 

The  effects  of  powder  when  fired  in  guns  depend  both 
upon  the  composition  and  the  physical  texture  and  struc- 
ture of  the  powder.  Tliese  are  all  varied  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  military  service,  and  the  discussion  of  these 
subjects  does  not  pertain  especially  to  chemistry. 

Products  from  the  Explosion  of  Black  Onnpowder.  The  pro- 
ducts from  the  explosion  of  powder  vary  with  the  con- 
ditioDS  nnder  which  the  explosion  occurs.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  oxygen  of  the  nitre  combines  with 
the  carbon,  producing  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide. 
A  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  combines  with  the  potassium, 
forming  potassium  carbonate.  The  sulphnr  is  mainly  con- 
verted into  potassium  sulphate.  The  nitrogen  present  in 
the  powder  is  liberated.  The  nitrogen,  the  carbon  mon- 
oxide, and  the  carbon  dioxide  expanded  by  the  heat  of  the 
oxidation  account  for  the  explosive  effect    The  formula 
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Dsually  assumed  to  represent  the  general  results  of  the 
explosion  is 

4KNOs  +  C«  +  S  =  K,CO,  +  KaSO*  +  N,  +  SCO,  +  CO. 

Besides  the  products  indicated  there  are  always  others 
present  in  small  quantity.  From  the  abore  formola,  by  the 
consideration  of  molecular  weights,  it  is  seen  that  solids 
constitute  nearly  two  thirds  by  weight  of  the  products  of 
explosion,  and  the  gases  a  little  over  one  third.  With 
brown,  slow-burning  powders  the  proportion  of  solids  is 
less  and  that  of  gases  more.  The  smoke  from  gunpowder 
is  due  to  the  solid  constituents. 

Gunpowder  explodes  at  316°  C.  It  can  be  exploded  by 
percussion. 

Chlorate  Hizturet.  A  large  number  of  chlorate  mixtures 
have  been  invented,  but  none  of  them  has  found  general 
application  as  powder.  They  are  mainly  ased  in  pyro- 
techny  and  as  fuse  mixtures. 

EXPLOSIVE  OO^IPOONDS. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  simple  explosive  com- 
pound is  composed  of  a  single  substance.  Other  explosive 
compounds  are  composed  of  more  than  one  substance  ;  and 
while  they  are  not  definite  chemical  compounds,  their  in- 
gredients cannot  be  separated  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  in 
the  case  of  explosive  mixtures. 

The  most  important  bodies  which  are  classed  as  explo- 
sive compounds  are  the  nitro-explosives,  or  those  explosives 
associated  with  other  substances  or  with  each  other.  In 
the  nitro-explosives  there  is  present  as  a  constituent  in  the 
molecules  an  NO,  group,  which  supplies  the  oxygen  in- 
volved in  the  chemical  transformations  of  the  explosive. 
This  NO,  group  is  introduced  into  the  explosive  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  npon  a  hydrocarbon  or  a  hydrocarbon 
derivative. 
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The  most  important  of  the  nitro-explosiTes  are  the 
nitro-com^ounds  and  the  organic  nitrates.  The  most 
important  group  of  the  nitro-compounds  are  those  result- 
ing from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  benzene  hydro- 
carbons. Nitro-glycerine  and  gan-cotton  are  the  most  im- 
portant examples  of  organic  nitrates.  Gun-cotton  was 
formerly  thought  to  be  a  nitro-substitation  compound,  but 
it  is  now  claased  among  the  organic  nitrates.  Nitro-glyce- 
rine is  an  ethereal  salt  of  nitric  acid. 

All  these  classes  are  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  hydrocarbon  derivatives,  and  in  each  case  the 
resulting  molecnlar  change  consists  in  the  substitution  of 
one  or  more  groups  of  NO,  for  one  or  more  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  the  derivative.  The  precise  distinction  be- 
tween substitution  compounds  and  oiganic  salts  will  be 
stated  after  we  have  described  some  of  the  bodies.  We 
may  without  any  inconvenience  consider  the  classes  named 
as  derived  by  the  replacement  of  one  or  more  hydrogen 
atoms  by  one  or  more  groups  of  NO^  We  shall  first  de- 
scribe the  two  principal  organic  nitrates  and  some  of  their 
derivatives. 

MITRO-GLYCKRINE   OR   NITRIO   GLTCERIDE. 

Nitro-glycerine  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  a  mixture 
of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  upon  glycerine.  The 
function  of  the  sulphuric  acid  seems  to  be  to  preserve  the 
strength  of  the  nitric  acid  by  combining  with  the  water 
liberated  during  the  transformation  of  the  glycerine.  The 
reaction  for  the  conversion  is  represented  by 

CHbO,  +  SHNOs  =  C,HjO^N03)s  +  3HjO. 

It  is  prepared  by  gradually  adding  glycerine  to  a  mixture 
of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  the  best  proportions 
being  three  of  nitric  to  five  of  sulphuric  by  weight,  both 
acids  being  of  great  strength. 
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FropertiM  of  Hitro^lycerine.  Nitro-glycerine  is  a  heavy 
oily  liquid  of  apRcific  gravity  1.6  at  15°  C.  When  pure  it 
is  white,  without  odor,  but  the  commercial  product  is 
usually  pale  yellow.  It  is  poisonous  when  taken  internally. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  and 
methyl-alcohol;  it  is  less  soluble  in  ethyl-  than  in  methyl- 
alcohol.  When  pure  it  has  been  kept  ten  years  without 
deterioration.  It  solidifies  at  about  8°  C,  though  the 
freezing-point  Tariea  with  the  quality  of  the  nitro-glycerine. 
In  the  solid  form  it  is  much  lees  sensitive  than  in  the  liquid 
state. 

Nitro-glycerine  explodes  by  concussion.  If  a  small 
quantity  of  it  be  ignited  it  will  bum  away  without  explo- 
sion. In  a  confined  space  it  explodes  when  heated  up  to 
180°  C,  though  in  small  quantity  it  has  been  heated  to  a 
higher  temperature  without  explosion.  Nitro-glycerine 
which  has  not  been  thoroughly  freed  from  acids  or  when 
subjected  to  too  high  a  temperature  is  liable  to  become 
dangerous  from  spontaneous  decomposition.  It  can  be 
detonated  by  means  of  mercuric  fulminate. 

The  products  of  the  explosion  of  nitro-glycerine  are 
shown  by  the  reaction 

2CaH^NO,)8  (exploded)  =  5HjO  +  6C0,  +  O  +  ON. 

The  temperature  of  combustion  or  calorific  intensity  of 
nitro-glycerine,  that  is,  the  temperature  to  which  its  heat 
of  combustion  would  raise  the  products,  is  3005"  C,  accord- 
ing to  Vuick.  The  gaseous  products  from  the  explosion  ol 
nitro-glycerine  are  about  1500  times  the  volume  of  the  ex- 
plosive taken  at  15"  C,  the  gasea  being  measured  at  the 
temperature  of  100°  C.  and  under  atmospheric  pressure. 

Owing  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  liquid  nitroglycerine, 
its  use  in  this  form  has  long  since  been  abandoned  in 
Europe,  and  it  is  not  now  generally  used  in  this  country. 

Hitro-glycerise  Serivativei.     To  overcome  the  objections 
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to  the  liquid  form,  many  explosives  of  which  it  is  the  basis 
have  been  tried.  These  derivatives  of  nitro-glycerine  may 
be  grouped  into  two  classes:  1st.  When  nitro-glycerine  is 
associated  with  a  chemically  inert  substance ;  2d.  When 
with  a  substance  that  takes  chemical  part;  in  the  explosion. 

The  most  important  of  the  first  group  is  common  dyna- 
mite, usually  termed  dynamite  No.  1.  It  consists  of  nitro- 
glycerine absorbed  by  a  porous  siliceous  earth  which  is 
mainly  composed  of  the  shells  of  diatomacese.  The  better 
forms  of  this  earth  will  absorb  three  times  their  weights  of 
nitro-glycerine.  The  earth  serves  merely  to  give  solid  form 
to  the  explosive. 

To  the  second  class  belongs  a  large  number  of  explosives 
consisting  of  nitro-glycerine  associated  with  chemically 
active  substances.  Charcoal  and  charred  sawdust  are  used 
to  absorb  it,  and  it  is  mixed  with  gunpowder  and  other  ni- 
trate and  chlorate  mixtures.  Nitro-glycerine  is  also  mixed 
with  other  nitro-exploaives,  some  of  which  will  be  men- 
tioned later. 

The  objects  aimed  at  in  associating  other  substances 
with  nitro-glycerine  are  to  get  it  in  less  dangerous  form 
than  the  liquid,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  its  effect 
by  using  as  auxiliary  substances  bodies  capable  of  combin- 
iug  with  the  free  oxygen  known  to  be  present  in  the  gases 
resulting  from  the  explosion  of  nitro-glycerine  alone. 

OnN-COTTON,    PYROXYLIN, 

This  body  is  the  nitrate  of  cellulose  and  results  from  the 
action  of  strong  nitric  acid  upon  cellulose.  The  NO,  groups 
of  the  acid  replace  the  corresponding  number  of  hydrogen 
atoms  in  the  cellulose.  We  have  given  the  formula  of  cellu- 
lose as  (C.H,oOi)„  which  may  be  written  (CbH,uOs))  or  Ci,Ha,0 , . 
Using  this  formula,  the  reaction  for  the  production  of  gnti- 
oottoQ  is 
C„H„04(0H}.  +  6(H0,N0,)  =  CaH„0.(0,NO,),  +  8H,0. 
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Oiin-cotton  is  a  hexanitrate,  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  being 
replaced  by  six  molecules  of  NOj.  Not  forgetting  that  its 
actual  formula  is  a  hexanitrate,  its  production  for  con- 
Venience  may  be  represented  thus : 

C^wO,  +  SHNOg  =  CeHA(NO0,  -\-  3H,0, 

making  it  similar  to  that  for  the  production  of  nitro- 
glycerine. 

Gun-cotton  like  nitro-glycerine  is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  a  cold  mixture  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid 
upon  cellulose.  The  sulphuric  acid  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose as  iu  the  manufacture  of  nitro-glycerine.  The  cotton 
is  perfectly  freed  from  all  grease  and  oil.  It  is  next  opened 
up  by  carding  and  cutting  into  short  fibres.  It  is  then 
ready  for  treatment  with  the  acids,  after  which  it  has  to  be 
thoroughly  washed  to  remove  free  acid.  After  washing, 
the  cotton  is  now  generally  converted  into  a  pulp  by  a 
machine  similar  to  a  rag-engine  In  a  paper-mill.  It  is  then 
subjected  to  a  final  washing  to  remove  every  trace  of  the 
acid,  drained  and  moulded  into  blocks,  disks,  and  other 
forms  that  may  be  required.  The  gun-cotton  is  now  seldom 
employed  in  the  form  of  cotton  wool. 

From  the  chemical  change  indicated  in  the  reaction  it 
is  seen  that  the  cotton  increases  greatly  in  weight.  la 
England,  from  motives  of  economy,  cottpn  waste  is  the 
material  used  for  the  conversion  into  gun-cotton. 

Propflrtiei  of  Onn-cotton.  Gun-cotton  wool  cannot  be  dis< 
tinguished  from  the  raw  cotton  by  the  eye.  It  is  harsher 
to  the  touch.  It  dissolves  in  acetic  ether  and  acetone.  If 
ignited  when  loose  in  the  air,  it  flashes  with  a  yellow  flame. 
It  can  be  exploded  by  a  blow,  but  generally  only  the  par- 
ticles struck  explode.  Fully  nitrated  cotton  hasoft«n  been 
heated  rapidly  to  180°  C.  without  explosion,  but  it  is  very 
risky  to  heat  it  above  175"  C,  and  it  often  explodes  below 
this. 
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Ignited  in  a  confined  space  the  burning  of  the  first  por- 
tion raises  the  remainder  to  the  temperature  of  explosion. 
Dry  gun-cotton  may  be  detonated  by  fulminate,  wet  gun- 
cotton  only  by  a  primer  of  dry  gun-cotton.  Both  nitro- 
glycerine and  gun-cotton  will  undergo  sympathetic  detona- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  detonation  can  be  communicated  along  a 
row  of  cartridges  of  either  of  these  explosives,  though  not 
in  contact,  when  one  of  them  is  exploded.  Gun-cotton, 
like  nitro-glycerine,  may  be  detonated  under  water. 

The  product!}  of  the  explosion  of  gun-cotton  vary  some- 
what with  the  conditions  of  the  explosion,  but  when  per- 
fectly detonated  they  may  be  expressed  by  the  reaction 

2C,H,0,(N0,),  =  7H,0  +  3C0,  +  &C0  +  6N, 

which  shows  that  it  does  not  contain  sufficient  oxygen  for 
the  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon.  All  the  products 
being  gaseous  as  in  nitro-glycerine,  there  is  no  smoke.  In 
mining  operations  the  absence  of  smoke  is  advantageous, 
but  the  effects  of  the  carbon  monoxide  produced  are  detri- 
mental. By  associating  the  gnn-cotton  with  some  oxidizing 
agent  the  effect  of  the  explosion  may  be  increased  and  the 
carbon  monoxide  converted  into  carbon  dioxide  ;  thus  for 
many  purposes  some  nitrate  is  often  associated  with  the 
gun-cotton. 

Collodion  Cotton;  Solsble  Fyroxylin.  The  common  gun- 
cotton  just  described  Is  a  bexanitrate  and  is  insoluble  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  collodion  cotton  is  a 
mixture  of  several  lower  nitrates,  and  is  soluble  in  the 
alcohol  and  ether  mixture.  It  is  made  by  the  action  of 
weaker  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  upon  the  cotton.  It  is 
less  explosive  than  gun-cotton,  but  is  largely  manufactured 
for  preparation  of  celluloid,  smokeless  powder,  and  gelatine 
explosives. 

GeUtino  Explodvei.  It  has  been  seen  that  gun-cotton 
contains  too  little  oxygen  for  the  complete  combustion  of 
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it8  carbon.  As  collodion  cotton  is  composed  of  lower  ni- 
trates, it  contains  still  less  in  proportion  to  the  carbon.  The 
deficiency  of  the  oxygen  in  the  gun-cotton  can  be  supplied 
by  associating  it  with  other  substances,  and  this  is  done  in 
the  gelatine  explosives. 

The  simplest  and  one  of  the  moat  important  of  the  gela- 
tine explosives  is  blasting  gelatine.  This  consists  of  about 
seven  parts  of  collodion  cotton  dissolved  in  about  ninety- 
three  parts  of  uitro-glycerine.  The  excess  of  oxygen  in 
the  latter  supplies  the  deficiency  of  that  element  in  the 
former.  This  explosive  is  more  povrerful  than  either  of 
its  constituents.  Its  sensitiveness  may  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  gun-cotton  and  decreased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  camphor. 

Blasting  gelatine  is  an  amber-colored  soft  elastic  mass, 
which  can  be  bent  without  permanently  losing  its  shape. 

Oelatin«  Dynamite.  To  diminish  the  violence  of  blasting 
gelatine,  it  is  sometimes  thickened  with  other  ingredients, 
the  nitro-glycerine  in  the  gelatine  being  diminished.  Gela- 
tine dynamite  and  gelignite  consist  of  the  same  ingredients 
as  blasting  gelatine  in  different  proportions,  incorporated 
with  potassium  nitrate  and  wood-pulp. 

Celloloid.  This  substance  is  not  classed  as  an  explosive, 
though  masses  of  it  have  been  known  to  explode.  It  is 
composed  of  collodion  cotton  and  a  large  percentage  of 
camphor.  The  proportions  usually  employed  are  two 
parts  of  collodion  cotton  and  one  part  of  camphor. 
Celluloid  appears  to  be  a  mechanical  mixture,  the  camphor 
being  capable  of  extraction  by  proper  solvents.  Cellulose 
from  tissue-paper  is  generally  used  in  making  celluloid. 

Xylonite  and  artificial  ivory  are  forma  of  celluloid. 

NITRO-EX PLOSIVES   FROM  THE   BENZENE   ORODP. 

Hitro-compoiuidt.  As  already  stated,  the  nitro-explosives 
from  the  benzene  derivatives  are  nitro-substitution  com- 
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ponnds  as  distingaislipd  from  organic  nitrates.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  classes  will  be  referred  to  later,  but, 
as  stated,  for  our  purposes  both  classes  may  be  assumed 
to  be  formed  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  by  the  replacemeot 
of  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  hydrocarbon 
by  one  or  more  groups  of  NOj. 

Vitro-oompoiuidi  of  Benzene.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  benzene  three  nitro-benzenes  may  be  produced,  mono-, 
di-,  and  tri-nitro-benzenes,  CtHjNOj,  CiH«(NOi}„  and 
C,Hs{N02)a.  The  first  two  are  not  explosive  in  themselves,' 
bat  are  associated  with  other  substances  in  the  preparation 
of  certain  explosives.  Tri-nitro-benzene  is  said  to  be  ex- 
plosive, though  it  has  not  yet  been  used  as  such.  The 
nitro-benzenes  need  not  therefore  be  here  considered  as 
explosives.  Mono-nitro-benzene  is  largely  used  to  prepare 
aniline,  from  which  is  obtained  a  host  of  beautiful  dyes. 

Tri-oitro-plienol ;  Plorio  Acid.  This  is  an  important  nitro- 
comiMiund  from  the  benzene  derivative,  phenol.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  the  nitration  of  phenol,  carbolic  acid,  C«HsOII. 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  phenol  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  equation 

C,HsOH  +  3(H0,N0,)  =  C.H/NO,),OH  +  3H,0. 

Picric  acid  is  explosive  and  is  used  to  a  limited  extent 
as  such,  but  the  acid  is  far  more  important  because  of  the 
salts  it  produces,  which  are  more  stable  than  the  acid  and 
very  explosive. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  nitro- compounds  from  the  ben- 
zene group  are  not  much  used  alone  as  explosives,  but  they 
are  all  used  as  auxiliaries  in  the  preparation  of  explosives. 
It  will  be  possible  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  important 
examples. 

Rack-a-Roek,  the  ezploflire  used  in  the  great  explosion  at  Flood  Rock 
(Hell  Qftle),  Neir  York,  oonaisted  of  mono'Ditro-benzene  Abaorbed  by 
potassium  chlorate. 
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Bdliie.    This  is  a  mixtare  of  anmoDinm  nitrate  and  di-nitro-benzena 

Several  military  powders  bave  been  made  which  consist  of  mixtures  of 
ftmmoniam  and  potassium  picrates  with  nitre  or  with  nitre  and  charcoal. 

SUro-compounds  and  Organic  Nitrates.  The  distinction  between  a 
nit ro-com pound  or  substitution  product  and  a  nitro-etber  or  ethereal  salt 
ia  based  upon  the  transformations  the;  undergo  when  subjected  to  the 
action  of  certain  reagents.  From  this  basis,  the  NOt  group  which  is 
present  in  both  classes  is  believed  to  be  differently  attached  in  the 
molecule.  Some  of  the  nitro-com pounds  bave  the  same  molecular 
formuliB  as  certain  nitro-etbera,  but  they  are  found  to  be  metamerio 
bodies  and  not  isomeric ;  thus  tbe  ether  salt,  CUtONO  (ethyl  nitrite), 
is  metameric  with  the  substitution  compound  nitro-ethane,  CiHiNOi. 
The  reactions  which  the  two  classes  undergo  justify  the  belief  that  the 
hydrocarbon  radical  is  connected  to  tbe  nitroxyl  group  through  tbe  N  atom 
in  the  substitution  compODod,  and  through  an  0  atom  in  the  ethereal  salt. 
There  is  also  reason  for  tbinking  that  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  two 
classes  is  different.  This  differeoce  can  be  better  understood  by  an  illuatra* 
tion.  Tbe  nitro-compound  C<H>NOi  (nitro-benzene)  may  be  considered  as 
produced  by  the  action  C.H.,H  (benzene)  +  HO,NO,  =  CH.NO,  +  H,0, 
in  which  either  tbe  NOi  replaces  tbe  H  of  the  benzene  or  the  C<Ht  replaces 
the  OH  of  tbe  acid.  Nitro-glycerine,  tbe  nitric  etber  of  glycerine,  is  an 
ethereal  salt  of  nitric  acid  resulting  from  tbe  replacement  of  tbe  bydrogen 
of  the  acid  by  tbe  basic  alcohol  radical  of  glycerine, 

0,H,(OH),  +  8(0H,N0,)  =  C,H,(0,NO,),  +  8H,0. 
In  this  the  trivalent  radical  OiHt  replaces  three  atoms  of  bydrogen,  or 
tbe  acid  radical  NOi  replaces  the  bydrozyl  bydrogeD  of  the  alcohol. 
Considering  tbe  hydrocarbon  radical  in  the  two  cases,  it  is  Been  that  in 
nitro-benzene  tbe  radical  has  replaced  OH,  in  tbe  nitro-glycerine  it  baa 
replaced  H.  All  ethereal  salts  may  be  considered  as  formed  in  this  way, 
by  the  replacement  of  tbe  hydrogen  in  the  acid  by  tbe  alcohol  radicals. 

Theee  ethereal  salts  are  also  called  eaters,  and  tbe  dtstinctioD  between 
the  coDBtitutional  formulra  of  these  and  nitro-oompounds  may  be  generally 
represented  by  R— Nd  and  B—O— NOt ,  in  wbicb  R  stands  for  a  hydro- 
carbon radical,  the  N  atoms  being  directly  oonneoted  with  the  radical  in 
tbe  compounds,  and  throDgb  O  atoms  in  tbe  ethers. 

Gun-cottoQ  was  formerly  classed  as  a  nitro-oompound,  but  it  is  now 
thought  to  be  an  organic  nitrate,  cellnloM  nitrate.  This  conclosion  is 
reached  from  tbe  fact  that  under  tbe  action  of  reagents  ita  redoctioa 
products  place  it  among  tbe  organic  nitrates  rather  than  among  the  nitro- 
BQbatitntion  compounds. 
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SMOKELESS   POWDEBS. 

It  was  nataral  that  in  the  first  efforts  to  prepare  a 
smokeless  powder  as  a  propelling  agent  it  should  have  been 
attempted  to  nse  some  of  the  known  high  explosives  which 
left  no  solid  residue  in  exploding.  Many  attempts  were 
made  to  adapt  gun-cotton  to  this  purpose,  as  it  was  thought 
to  promise  most  favorable  results.  These  early  attempts 
were  all  mainly  based  on  a  purely  physical  manipalation 
of  the  cotton  wool  and  resulted  in  failure. 

The  smokeless  powders  of  the  present  day  may  be 
grouped  iuto  three  general  classes :  1st.  Those  in  which 
the  only  explosive  used  is  some  form  of  nitro-cotton;  2d. 
Those  in  which  nitro-glycerine  and  some  form  of  nitro- 
cotton  are  used;  3d.  Those  in  which  nitro-derivatives  of 
benzene  alone  or  with  nitro-cellulose  are  used. 

The  more  important  and  successful  powders  belong  to 
the  first  class. 

The  first  class  includes  a  number  of  powders  made  by 
kneadiug  the  nitro-cotton  in  a  proper  solvent  and  bringing 
it  to  such  a  consistency  that  it  can  be  rolled  into  tenacious 
sheets,  after  which  it  is  cut  into  flakes.  These  powders  are 
known  as  Jlake  powders,  and  are  largely  made  in  several 
European  countries.  By  a  little  different  manipulation  the 
kneaded  mass-  is  converted  into  grains  and  gives  granulated 
powder.  The  solvents  used  are  acetic  ethers  or  acetones. 
These  powders  sometimes  contain  some  additional  sub- 
stance to  retard  their  action  when  ignited,  but  by  careful 
manipulation  they  are  now  made  without  such  addition. 
The  effect  of  the  solvent  and  the  physical  treatment  pro- 
duce the  desired  result  Some  of  the  powders  are  glazed, 
which  has  a  retarding  effect  upon  their  explosion. 

The  second  class  includes  a  number  of  noted  powders 
made  by  dissolving  collodion  cotton  in  nitro-glycerine,  or 
gnn-cottoD  ID  nitro-glycerine  and  acetone.    In  these  pow 
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dere  the  ingredients  are  kneaded  or  thoroughly  mixed 
together  and  may  be  then  rolled  into  sheeta  or  cut  into 
fiakes,  or  may  be  pressed  through  small  cylindrical  open- 
ings into  cords  or  fibres.  BaUistite,  cordite,  and  the 
American  Leonard  and  Peyton  powders  fall  into  this 
class.  Each  of  these  powders  contains  a  small  addition  of 
certain,  other  substances  for  decreasing  rapidity  of  action. 

The  third  class  includes  a  number  of  powders  resulting 
from  associating  picric  acid  or  the  picrates  with  other  sub 
stancea  The  picratea  of  potassium  and  ammonium  are 
employed.  A  number  of  such  powders  has  been  Invented, 
but  none  has  proved  very  successful  or  come  into  general 
use.  One  of  the  American  smokeless  powders  by  the 
Bupouts  is  also  made  by  dissolving  nitro-cellulose  in  ben- 
zene. As  already  stated,  the  last  class  Is  of  little  import- 
ance compared  with  the  other  two. 

The  number  of  explosives  and  powders  is  entirely  too 
great  to  be  here  described  or  even  mentioned.  The  physi- 
cal manipulation  involved  in  their  preparation  does  not 
properly  belong  here,  and  only  their  general  chemical  rela- 
tions have  been  referred  to. 

FULMINATES. 

The  fuEmiTiates  are  the  gdlts  of  fulminio  acid.  The  acid  haa  not  boen 
Isolated,  but  iU  formula  is  aasumed  to  be  CiNtdHt.  The  principal  salts  of 
this  acid  are  the  fulmiDatca  of  mercarj  and  silver  ;  the  other  metallic  fnl* 
minatfis  are  obtained  from  these. 

The  most  importaot  is  that  oF  mercury,  common);  known  as  fulminating 
mercury.  This  fulminate  is  prepared  by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitric  acid 
and  acting  upon  it  with  alcohol;  its  formula  is  CiNtOiEg. 

It  is  a  wliite  solid  when  pure,  but  is  usually  of  a  gray  color.  It  is  ei- 
tremely  sensitiTe  to  explosion,  and  detonates  by  percussion,  by  heat  (187*  C), 
by  the  electric  sparic,  or  by  contact  with  nitric  or  sulphutic  add.  Its 
explosion  is  represented  by  the  reaction 

HgCNiO,  (exploded)  =  Hg  +  200  +  N,. 

It  is  used  mainly  to  detonate  other  oxplosiTea.  For  this  pnrpose  it  U 
employed  either  singly  or  with  other  substances.      Putasnnm  chlornii-. 
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nitrate,  moal  powder,  and  antimony  sulpliide  itre  Bome  of  the  common 
sabstances  used  with  it. 

The  fulminate  or  the  fulminating  mixture  is  encloeed  in  thin  metallio 
cjlinders  for  lue  as  detonators. 

It  will  be  observed  that  mercuric  fulminate  contains  an  NOt  group,  and 
a  hydrocarbon  derivatlTe  (alcohol)  is  employed  in  its  preparation,  though 
it  does  not  contun  hydrogen.  The  rational  formula  of  the  body  has  not 
yet  been  agreed  upon. 

ULUHnrATiiro  oas. 

COAL-OA.-^. 

The  idea  of  preparing  an  illuniiDating  gas  from  coal 
seems  to  have  become  first  well  defined  in  the  mind  of  Wil- 
liam Murdocli,  a  Scotchman,  in  1792.  In  this  year  he 
lighted  his  house  with  coal-gas.  By  the  year  1800  he  had 
extended  the  nae  of  the  new  illuminant  to  all  the  principal 
shops  and  foundries  near  Birmingham.  Murdoch's  inven- 
tion did  not  become  known  on  the  continent  of  Europe  until 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  French  claim 
the  invention  for  their  countryman  Lebon,  who  in  I8()l  illu- 
minated  his  house  with  gas  from  wood.  Gas  lighting  was 
first  introduced  into  the  streets  of  London  in  1807,  and  had 
become  geneml  by  1814.  Paris  was  lighted  by  gas  in  18x0, 
and  after  this  date  the  use  of  gas  rapidly  spread  over 
Eurojie.  The  manufacture  of  gas  has  ever  since  been  an 
industry  of  great  extent  and  magnitude.  The  gas  generally 
designated  as  coal-gas  and  used  for  illuminating  purposes 
is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  a  number  of  permanent  gases, 
some  of  which  are  luminous,  while  others  produce  little  light 
when  separately  burned.  There  are  also  present  the  vapors 
of  many  substances  which  greatly  add  to  the  light-giving 
power  of  the  gas.  Coal-gas  is  generally  manufactured  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  bituminous  coal. 

Bituminous  coal  is  essentially  composed  of  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  a  little  mineral 
matter.    In  general  the  carbon  amounts  to  about  seventy- 
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five  per  cent  of  the  coal.  When  bitamlDOua  coal  is  sabjected 
to  the  actioQ  of  heat  out  of  contact  with  air  there  results  a 
large  number  of  compounds  composed  of  two  or  more  ele- 
ments of  the  coal.  There  have  already  been  distingnished 
nearly  a  hundred  bodies  among  the  products  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  coal.  Itia  evident  from  this  fact  that  coal  is  a  com- 
plex body.  The  original  arrangement  of  the  elements  in 
the  coal  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
numerous  distillation  products  are  not  primary  constituents 
of  the  coal,  but  result  from  the  application  of  heat.  They 
are  products  of  the  distillation  and  not  mere  educts  from 
the  coal. 

COAL-GAS   MANUFACTURE- 

BetortL  Id  the  manufacture,  bitaminoas  coal  ia  placed 
in  fire-clay  retorts  capable  of  being  hermetically  sealed. 
The  retorts,  Ji,  are  generally  D-shaped  cylinders  about  ten 


Fio.lS. 
feet  long  and  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter. 
The  charge  of  coal  is  usually  from  two  hundred  to  four 
hundred  pounds  and  remains  ia  the  retort  from  four  to  six 
hours.  The  coal  is  always  introduced  into  a  heated  retort. 
The  retorts  are  arranged  in  benches  so  that  a  number  can 
be  heated  by  the  same  furnace,  and  they  are  kept  above  a 
red  heat.  During  the  heating  the  volatile  products  of  the 
distillation  are  driven  off  and  coke  is  left  in  the  retorts. 
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The  principal  products  of  the  distillation  which  pass 
from  the  retorts  are  vaporized  liquid  hydrocarbons,  water- 
vapor,  hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  acetylene,  olefiant  gas,  am- 
monia, hydrogen  sulphide,  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  mon. 
oxide,  cyanogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  disulphide. 

AMenuon  Pipe  and  Hydraolic  Hain.  From  the  front 
upper  surface  of  each  retort  rises  an  iron  pii>e.  These  pipes 
extend  npward  and  then  curve  down  and  enter  a  large  iron 
cylinder  called  the  hydraulic  main,  which  mns  perpen- 
dicular to  and  above  the  retorts  and  receives  the  pipes 
from  all  the  retorts.  The  pipes  are  called  ascension  pipes, 
and  are  shown  at  A. 

The  hydraulic  main  is  kept  partially  full  of  water  and 
other  condensed  liquid  products  of  distillation.  The  ends 
of  the  ascension  pipes  dip  beneath  the  liquid  in  the  main. 
A  portion  of  the  heavy  hydrocarbon  vapors  and  nearly  all 
of  the  aqueous  vapor  are  condensed  in  the  hydraulic  main. 
The  former  constitutes  tar ;  the  condensed  aqueous  vapor 
takes  up  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and 
cyauogen,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  ammontacal 
liquor. 

The  gases  and  more  volatile  products  of  the  distillation 
bubble  up  through  the  liquid  in  the  main.  This  liquid 
acta  as  a  seal  to  prevent  the  gases  from  returning  to  the 
ascension  pipes  when  the  retorts  are  open  for  recharging. 

Condeiueri.  From  the  hydraulic  main  the  uncondensed 
products  are  carried  by  an  iron  pipe,  Py  called  the/oul  Ttiain, 
to  the  condensers.  The  condensers,  C,  are  a  series  of  pipes 
through  which  the  gas  passes  and  which  furnish  a  large 
cooling  surface  ;  the  condensers  may  be' cooled  by  running 
water  or  simply  by  exposure  to  the  air.  In  the  condensers 
are  deposited  the  liquid  hydrocarbons  (tar),  ammoniacal 
salts,  and  aqueous  vapor  which  have  passed  through  the 
hydraulic  main.  The  condensed  products  are  conducted 
by  pipes  to  suitable  receptacles  for  removal. 
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Exhanrten.  Immediately  after  the  condeaaers,  exhaust' 
ers  are  usually  placed.  The  exhaaster,  ^,  is  a  form  of  ptmip 
for  pulling  the  gas  away  from  the  retort  and  forcing  it 
through  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  plant  into  the  holder. 
IE  it  were  not  for  the  exhauster  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in 
the  retorts  would  have  to  be  sufficient  to  overcome  all  the 
resistances  in  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  and  thus 
cause  loss  of  gas  by  leakage  in  the  retorts. 

Washers  and  Sombben.  From  the  exhausters  the  gas 
passes  through  the  washers  and  scrubbers  or  through 
scrubbers  alone.  The  washers  are  arrangements  in  which 
the  gas  is  made  to  traverse  thin  layers  of  liquid.  In  scrub- 
bers the  gas  is  not  forced  to  pass  through  the  water,  but  is 
brought  into  intimate  contact  with  wetted  surfaces.  A 
common  form  of  scrubber,  S,isa  cylinder  filled  with  coke 
over  which  water  continually  trickles.  In  the  passage 
through  the  washers  and  scrubbers  the  remaining  ammonia 
and  some  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  dioxide  are 
removed.  The  scrubbers  are  sometimes  placed  in  front  of 
the  exhausters. 

Purifiers.  From  the  scrubbers  the  gaa  passes  through 
the  purifiers,  P,  the  object  of  which  is  to  remove  the  remain- 
ing hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  dioxide  from  the  gas. 
The  purifiers  are  generally  square  iron  boxes,  divided  by  a 
number  of  horizontal  sieves.  The  purifying  material  is 
placed  in  layers  upon  these  sieves,  and  the  gas  is  made  to 
traverse  the  several  layers  before  leaving  the  purifiers. 

The  materials  used  in  the  purifiers  are  slaked  lime  or 
iron  oxide,  either  separately  or  in  succession.  The  slaked 
lime  takes  out  both  hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  dioxide, 
while  the  Iron  oxide  removes  only  the  hydrogen  sulphide. 
The  carbon  dioxide  diminishes  the  iUuminating  power  of 
the  gas,  and  when  not  removed,  the  illuminating  power  can 
only  be  kept  up  b^  enriching  the  gas  in  a  manner  yet  to  be 
eTcplained- 
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Thf  f;  resit  advantage  of  tlie  iron  oxide  is  tliat  its  purify- 
ing power  can  be  restored  a  number  of  times  by  simply 
ex[x)sing  it  to  the  atmosphere.  The  lime  cannot  be  used 
again,  and  cannot  be  economically  used  except  where  it  is 
very  cheap  and  can  be  readily  disposed  of  when  spent.  If 
the  substances  are  used  in  succession,  it  is  better  to  pass  the 
gas  through  the  iron  oxide  first  and  then  through  the  lime, 
When  lime  is  employed  as  the  purifying  agent  calcium 
sulphide  and  calcium  carbonate  are  produced ;  when  iron 
oxide  is  employed  the  mono-  and  sesqui- sulphides  of  iron 
are  produced.  When  these  sulphides  are  exposed  to  the 
air  the  iron  oxide  is  reproduced  and  the  sulphur  deposited. 
The  oxide  may  thus  be  repeatedly  revivified  until  the 
separated  sulphur  amounts  to  fifty-five  per  cent  Purifica- 
tion by  iron  oxide  alone  is  the  method  now  generally 
employed. 

The  reactions  in  the  iron  purifiers  are 

Fe,0,  +  3H,S  =  Pe,S.  4-  3H,0  ; 
Fe.O.  +  3H,S  =  2FeS  +  S  +  3H,0. 

The  oxide  is  reproduced  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  the 
reactions  are 

2Pe9  +  O.  =  Pe,0,  +  S,    and    Fe,S,  +  O,  =  Fe.O.  +  33. 
The  oxide  of  iron  used  may  be  a  natural  product,  bog  iron- 
ore,  or  it  may  be  artificially  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of 
iron  borings  or  filings.     In  this  country  the  oxide  is  very 
generally  prepared  from  the  material  just  named. 

Carbon  disulphide,  when  present,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  impurities  to  remove  from  the  gas,  and  there  is 
demanded  for  this  result  special  provision  not  deemed 
necessary  for  description  here. 

The  OaMm«teri,  From  the  purifiers  the  gas  passes  to  the 
holders  or  gasometers,  and  is  there  stored  for  use,  and  dis- 
tributed as  required  to  consumers. 

The  composition  of  purified  coal  gas  differs  at  different 
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places ;  in  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  composition  is 
approximately  H  =  50  per  cent ;  saturated  hydrocarbons  of 
the  paraffin  series,  mainly  marsh  gaa  =:  30  to  40  per  cent ; 
unsaturated  hydrocarbons,  mainly  benzene,  acetylene,  and 
ethene,  3  to  5  per  cent ;  oitrogen,  3  to  5  per  cent ;  carbon 
monoxide,  3  to  5  per  cent,  with  small  quantities  of  oxygen 
and  carbon  dioxide. 

The  luminosity  of  the  gas  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
combined  action  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  can  in  no  great 
degree  be  attributed  to  any  one  of  them  alone.  The  quality 
of  the  gas  is  of  course  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the 
distillation.  At  too  low  a  temperature  the  solid  and  liquid 
hydrocarbons  are  too  abundant ;  at  too  high  a  temperature 
the  gaseous  hydrocarbons  are  decomposed,  carbon  being 
deposited  as  gas  carbon  and  hydrogen  being  liberated. 

The  illuminating  power  of  gas  from  common  coal  was 
formerly  generally  increased  by  adding  to  the  charge  of 
the  retort  a  small  quantity  of  cannel  coal.  This  result  is 
DOW  frequently  brought  about  by  impregnating  the  gas 
with  vapor  of  the  volatile  hydrocarbons.  This  is  often  done 
in  this  coantry  by  introducing  into  the  retort  a  small  iron 
cylinder  (called  cartridge)  containing  paraffin  oil  obtained 
from  petroleum,  the  cartridge  being  loosely  closed. 

Secondary  Frodnoti  from  Coal-gw  Xsnn&otare.  The 
secondary  products  from  the  gas  manufacture  are  numerous 
and  important.  The  hydranlic  main,  the  condensers,  and 
the  scrubber  have  until  recently  been  the  source  of  nearly 
all  the  ammoniacal  salts  of  commerce.  The  coal  tar  by  dis- 
tillation readily  yields  two  portions,  the  light  and  heavy  oiL 
From  the  light  oil  naphtha,  benzene,  toluene,  and  other  less 
important  bodies  are  obtained  ;  from  the  heavy  oil  naph- 
thalene and  carbolic  acid  are  obtained.  Besides  the  bodies 
named  there  are  many  others  of  great  theoretical  impor- 
tance to  organic  chemistry.  These  secondary  products  are 
now  obtained  iu  considerable  quantity  from  other  sources. 
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Carburetted  W»ter-(^. — The  production  of  water-gas  was 
referred  to  under  the  discuseion  of  carbon  monoxide.  As 
neither  of  the  constitnents  (carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
gen) of  this  gas  gives  much  light,  it  must  be  enriched  before 
nse  as  an  illnminant.  This  is  accomplished  by  mixing  with 
the  water-gas,  hydrocarbons  obtained  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  petroleum  oils. 

The  enriched  or  carburetted  form  is  now  largely  used, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  as  an  illuminating  agent  Its 
manafacture  in  this  country  has  assumed  very  large  propor- 
tions. There  have  been  tried  various  forms  of  generators, 
but  the  essential  parts  of  those  most  generally  employed  at 
the  present  time  are  very  similar.  The  Lowe  and  Humphrey 
plants  are  in  most  general  nse  in  America.  The  essential 
parts  of  such  gas  plant  are  the  generators  and  superheaters. 
The  generators  are  cylindrical  furnaces  lined  with  fire- 
brick. In  the  generators  the  fael,  usually  coke  or  anthm- 
cite,  is  heated  to  incandescence  by  an  air  blast,  a  portion 
of  the  fuel  being  consumed  in  the  process.  The  resulting 
gas,  called  "producer  gas,"  containing  a  large  amount  of 
carbon  monoxide,  is  led  into  the  superheaters,  enough  air 
being  admitted  to  insure  the  combustion  of  the  CO.  The 
superheaters  are  also  cylindrical  furnaces  charged  with  a 
checkerwork  of  brick  so  as  to  expose  a  large  surface  to 
the  producer  gas.  By  continuing  the  air  blast  sufficiently 
long  the  fuel  in  the  generators  and  the  fire-brick  in  the 
superheaters  are  raised  to  a  high  temperature  {white  heat). 
The  air  blast  is  then  turned  off  and  steam  blown  through 
the  generator.  The  steam  is  decomposed  by  the  heated 
carbon,  forming  water  gas  in  accordance  with  the  equation 

C  +  H.0  =  CO  +  H.. 

The  water-gas,  at  the  top  of  the  generator,  meets  a  spray 
of  crude  petroleatn  and  carries  the  volatilized  products  into 
the  superheater.     Here  the  contact  of  the  volatilized  prod^ 
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ucta  with  the  highly  heated  bricks  changes  the  oil  vapors 
into  permanent  gases  and  they  pass  on  as  constitneDts  of 
the  enriched  water-gas.  When  the  temperature  of  the  fuel 
in  the  generators  falls  too  low  for  action,  the  steam  is 
turned  off  and  the  air  blast  turned  on  again  and  the  opera- 
tion repeated.     The  action  is  intermittent. 

Water-gas  is  valuable  as  a  heat  producer,  and  for  this 
purpose  does  not  need  to  be  carbnretted.  Its  flame  is  en- 
tirely free  from  smoke  and  comparatively  so  from  sulphur 
compounds.  It  produces  a  high  temperature  and  a  clear 
heat,  and  is  very  efficient  in  melting  add  welding  metals 
and  in  porcelain  and  glass  manufacture. 

ALCOHOLIC   BEVEKAQE8. 

The  different  alcoholic  beverages  of  mankind  may  be 
grouped  into  two  classes:  1st,  fermented ;  2d,  distilled. 
The  fermented  may  be  divided  into  the  less  general  classes, 
beers  and  wines.  These  classes,  with  the  general  principlea 
of  their  production,  will  be  briefly  described. 

Fermented  Liqnor*.  Beers  and  Wines.  Beers  are  the 
products  of  fermentation  of  glucose  which  has  been  directly 
produced  by  the  transformation  of  starchy  substances. 
Wines  are  the  products  of  the  fermentation  of  glucose 
existing  as  such  in  the  fruits  used. 

BBEK-HAKINQ. 

Malting.  Beer  is  generally  producd  from  barley.  In 
the  operation  of  malting,  the  grain  is  flrst  soaked  in  water 
until  it  has  swollen  and  become  soft.  It  is  then  spread  in 
layers,  under  the  proper  conditions  for  germination,  in  a 
dark  place  kept  at  a  constant  and  moderate  temperature. 
Under  these  conditions  the  grain  sprouts,  and  when  the 
radicle  or  sprout  has  grown  to  about  half  an  inch  the 
vitality  of  the  grain  is  destroyed  by  kiln-drying  and  the 
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radicle  made  brittle  by  the  iioal  temperature,  to  which  it  is 
subjected,  so  that  it  is  easily  broken  oS  and  can  be  removed 
by  sifting.  The  radicle  is  valuable  as  a  manure,  as  it  contains 
about  one  ninth  the  nitrogen  of  the  grain. 

During  the  germination  the  seed  absorbs  oxygen,  gives 
ofE  carbon  dioxide,  and  there  is  produced  a  substance 
known  as  diastase;  this  converts  some  of  the  starch  into 
dextrin  and  glucose,  which  serve  as  food  for  the  developing 
radicle.  Diastase  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen,  but  its  formula  is  not  known.  The  malted  grain 
contains  about  one  fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  its  weight  of 
diastase,  perhaps  a  little  more. 

Brewing.  Preliminary  to  brewing  the  malted  grain  is 
ground  to  an  even  grist  and  infused  in  water  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  about  77°  C. ,  where  it  is  left  for  several  hours,  during 
which  the  diastase  acts  upon  the  unaltered  starch  and  con- 
verts the  greater  portion  of  it  into  sugar  and  dextrin.  The 
water  with  its  dissolved  constituents  is  called  wort.  It  is 
drawn  off  from  the  exhausted  malt  and  run  into  a  wort- 
boiler.  The  exhausted  malt  couralna  some  starch  and  nitro- 
genous matter  and  is  used  as  food  for  animals. 

The  wort  is  next  boiled  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
hops.  The  flowers  of  hops  contain  a  bitter  principle  called 
lupulin  and  an  essential  oil.  They  confer  upon  the  beer 
its  aromatic  flavor  and  odor  and  tend  to  prevent  the  con- 
version of  the  alcohol  into  acetic  acid.  The  boiling  also 
effects  the  removal  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitro- 
genous matter  resulting  from  the  gluten  of  the  grain,  which 
matter  would  be  deleterious  to  the  keeping  properties. 

After  boiling  with  the  hops  the  wort  is  drawn  off  and 
cooled  rapidly  to  aboot  15°  C,  to  avoid  the  action  of  the 
air  in  producing  acid  fermentation  which  occurs  if  cooled 
slowly.  The  wort  is  then  transferred  to  the  fermenting 
vessels  or  tuns  and  made  to  ferment  by  the  addition  of  the 
proper  quantity  of  yeast. 
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Teast  IB  a  vegetable  micro-organism  (already  referred  to) 
which  poasesses  the  power  of  conTerting  sugar  into  alcohol 
and  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  also  capable  of  inducing  the  con- 
version of  cane  sngar  into  glucose. 

The  fermentation  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  opera- 
tion of  brewing.  The  process  is  controlled  by  attention  to 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  tuns.  The  extent  to  which  the  fermentation  has  pro- 
ceeded can  be  well  determined  by  the  density  of  the  wort. 
The  yeast  is  always  removed  before  the  fermentation  is 
completed  and  the  beer  drawn  off  into  casks,  where  it 
nndepgoes  a  slow  fermentation  and  becomes  charged  with 
carbon  dioxide. 

Besides  the  water,  alcohol,  and  carbon  dioxide,  the 
finished  beer  contains  some  unchanged  glucose  and  dextrin, 
the  extract  from  the  hop,  some  nitrogenous  matter  from  the 
grain,  and  the  soluble  mineral  matter  of  the  grain  except 
the  phosphates,  which  are  consumed  by  the  yeast.  There 
are  present  in  small  quantity  other  secondary  products  of 
the  fermentation,  as  acetic  acid,  glycerin,  etc. 

Porter,  stout,  and  highly  colored  beer  are  made  by 
having  a  small  quantity  of  the  malt  strongly  dried  or 
charred  so  as  to  convert  some  of  the  sugar  into  caramel. 
The  amount  of  alcohol  in  beers  varies  from  two  to  nine  per 
cent. 

The  beer  yeast  if  deprived  of  moisture  by  drying  at  a 
low  temperature,  or  by  pressure,  can  be  kept  for  a  long 
time  without  losing  its  powers,  but  if  heated  to  100°  C.  it  is 
killed  and  is  no  longer  capable  of  producing  fermentation. 

The  yeast  plant  grows  and  increases  at  the  expense  of 
phosphates  and  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  wort,  these  being 
necessary  to  its  growth.  As  previously  stated  it  is  during 
the  growth  of  the  yeast  that  fermentation  takes  place.  In 
a  solution  of  pure  sugar  the  yeast  will  transform  only  a 
limited  quantity  of  the  sugar  and  is  destroyed  by  theaction. 
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WINE-MAKING. 


We  have  stated  that  wines  result  from  the  fermentatioo 
of  the  glucose  existing  in  the  fruits  froui  which  the  wine  is 
made.  The  term  is  generally  applied  only  to  those  bever- 
ages made  from  grapes.  Wine  further  differs  from  beer  in 
that  the  maker  adds  no  ferment.  The  expressed  juice  of 
the  grape  undergoes  spontaneous  fermentation.  This  fer- 
mentation is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  yeast  spores  are  gen- 
erally present  on  the  skin  and  stalks  of  the  grape  and  are 
carried  about  by  the  air.  The  grape  juice  contains  the 
necessary  constituents  for  the  sustenance  of  the  yeast,  and 
when  the  yeast  spores  are  deposited  in  it  they  readily 
grow,  the  vinous  fermentation  i-esulting.  If  all  the  sugar 
be  fermented  the  wines  are  said  to  be  dry,  otherwise  the 
wine  remains  sweet. 

The  skins,  stalks,  and  seeds  of  the  graj^^  contain  tannic 
acid  and  several  coloring  matters.  The  color  and  slightly 
astringent  taste  of  the  red  wines  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  skins  are  left  for  a  certain  time  in  the  fermenting  juice, 
and  the  alcohol  produced  dissolves  out  the  tannic  acid  and 
the  coloring  matter.  In  white  wine  the  fermentation  does 
not  take  place  in  contact  with  the  skins.  Red  wines  are 
generally  fermented  in  vats,  white  wines  in  casks. 

After  fermentation  the  wines  are  decanted  and  very 
frequently  clarified.  Red  wines  are  usually  clarified  by 
albumen,  while  the  white  are  clarified  by  gelatin  (isin- 
glass).  The  action  of  the  albumen  or  gelatin  is  purely 
mechanical.  The  tannin  in  the  wine  acts  upon  these  bodies, 
forming  a  precipitate  which  carries  with  it  any  suspended 
impurities  of  the  wine.  The  great  amount  of  tannin  in  the 
red  wines  permits  the  use  of  albumen,  while  isinglass  is 
used  with  white  wines. 

Acid  potassium  tartrate  is  present  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  the  grape  juice.    The  solubility  of  this  salt  decreases 
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with  the  increase  of  alcohol,  so  that  the  slight  fermentation 
which  goes  on  after  the  bottling  or  casking  causes  a  depo- 
sition of  the  salt.  With  the  removal  of  the  tartrate  the 
coloring  matter  becomes  less  soluble  and  falls,  giving  the 
wine  a  lighter  color. 

In  effervescent  wines  the  fermentation  is  continued  after 
bottling,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  liberated  under  pressure 
is  retained  in  the  liquid.  Champagne  is  the  most  im- 
portant effervescing  wine.  Its  manufacture  requires  great 
care  and  skill,  hence  the  wine  is  very  expensive.  For 
champagne  the  must  or  grape  juice  is  very  carefully  clari- 
fied and  the  wine  bottled  before  the  fermentation  has 
ceased,  sugar  being  added  at  the  same  time,  as  there  is  not 
enough  left  in  the  wine  to  continue  the  fermentation  to  the 
desired  point.  After  fermentation  has  taken  place  for  a 
time  in  the  bottles  the  corks  are  removed  and  the  com- 
pressed  gas  discharges  the  yeast  and  other  impurities.  The 
bottles  are  then  refilled  with  a  specially  prepared  white 
wine  or  liqueur,  recorked,  and  sealed  for  the  market.  The 
different  processes  require  six  or  seven  months,  and  during 
the  fennentation  in  the  bottles  there  is  much  loss  doe  to 
breakage.  In  the  dryest  champagnes  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  often  reaches  five  or  six  atmospheres. 

In  the  manufacture  of  red  wines  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  in  wine-making  countries,  and  still  is  in  some 
places,  to  crush  the  grapes  by  the  bare  feet  of  men  tread- 
ing upon  them.  This  crushing  is  the  preliminary  to  the 
pressing  of  the  grapes.  In  the  making  of  champagne  the 
grapes  are  not  crushed  before  being  put  into  the  presses, 
the  only  crushing  being  by  the  press ;  this  gives  a  purer 
juice. 

The  reason  that  the  grape  is  superior  to  all  other  fruits 
for  wine-making  is  that  its  vegetable  salt  is  potassium 
tartrate,  which,  as  above  explained,  is  deposited  as  the 
alcohol  increases  and  the  sugar  disappears.     Wine  made 
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from  gooseberries,  currants,  apples,  etc.,  contains  malic 
and  citric  acids,  which  cannot  be  thus  removed,  and  con- 
sequently their  acidity  must  be  overcome  by  the  addition 
of  sugar. 

Cider  is  a  wine  wliich  results  from  the  femientation  of 
the  fruit  sugar  of  tlie  apple.  It  may  contain  from  seven  to 
ten  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

A  solution  containing  more  than  one  third  its  weight  of 
sugar  will  not  undergo  vinous  fermentation,  and  when  the 
alcohol  produced  amounts  to  about  seventeen  per  cent  of 
the  solution  the  fermentation  ceases.  This  limit  fixes  the 
maximum  strength  of  fermented  liquors. 

DISTILLED   LIQUORS. 

The  stronger  alcoholic  beverages  of  mankind  result  from 
the  distillation  of  fermented  liquors.  They  may  be 
brouglit  into  two  general  classes,  whiskies  and  brandies. 

Brandies.  These  result  from  the  distillation  of  wines. 
Tlie  brandy  from  grape-wines  is  considered  the  best  In 
this  country  a  brandy  is  made  from  apple  cider  and  one 
from  the  juice  of  the  peach. 

Wliiakey.  Whiskey  is  made  by  distilling  the  fermented 
products  of  various  starchy  substances.  Those  generally 
used  are  Indian  com  (maize),  rye,  barley,  rice,  and  oats. 
In  the  United  States  whiskey  is  made  in  large  quantity, 
com  and  rye  being  the  principal  grains  employed.  That 
from  com  is,  in  this  country,  generally  known  as  Bourbon 
whiskey. 

The  grain  is  malted  quite  similarly  as  for  beer,  but  as 
the  diastase  for  the  malt  is  far  greater  than  necessary  to 
convert  its  starch  into  sugar,  distillers  generally  add  a  large 
portion  of  unmalted  grain  whose  starch  is  also  converted. 
The  extract  from  the  grain  ia  fermented  as  in  beer-making, 
and  as  the  distiller  endeavors  to  produce  as  much  alcohol 
as  possible  the  fermentation  is  urged  to  its  utmost.     This 
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fennetited  liqaor  is  then  subjected  to  distillation,  the  por- 
tion passing  over  during  the  process  constituting  the 
whiskey,  the  residuary  liquid  being  of  little  value.  The 
alcoliolic  strengths  of  both  fermented  and  distilled  liquors 
vary  between  wide  limits,  and  there  is  such  a  large  nomber 
of  each  kind  that  it  is  impracticable  to  here  give  special 
definitions.  The  genuine  wines,  whiskies,  and  brandies 
are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  now  Imitated  by  mixing 
liquors  of  different  strengths  and  adding  certain  flavoring 
and  coloring  materials. 

BEEAD-MAXniG. 

The  essential  constitnents  of  bread-making  grains  are 
water,  starch,  nitrogenous  matter,  dextrin,  cellulose,  a  little 
sugar  and  some  fat,  and  inorganic  salts.  The  nitrogenoua 
matter  is  mainly  in  the  form  of  gluten  and  albumin.  The 
gluten  is  composed  of  vegetable  fibrin,  of  a  substance  re- 
sembling casein,  and  of  vegetable  glutin.  The  gluten  is  the 
most  important  constituent  for  bread-making.  It  is  be- 
cause  of  the  tenacity  of  the  wheat  gluten  that  it  is  superior 
to  all  other  grains  for  bread-making.  This  tenacity  is  due 
to  the  vegetable  glutin  or  gliadin  ;  it  is  this  component  of 
the  gluten  that  gives  adhesiveness  to  the  dough. 

When  wheaten  flour  is  kneaded  upon  cloth  the  gluten  is 
left  as  an  elastic,  tenacious  mass.  The  gluten  is  the  main 
flesh-forming  constituent  of  the  flour,  but  in  its  natural 
state  it  is  tough  and  difficult  of  digestion.  In  good  bread 
the  dough  is  so  manipulated  that  the  whole  is  rendered  light 
and  porous,  thus  becoming  more  palatable  and  more  digestif 
ble,  exposing  a  large  snrface  to  the  action  of  the  digestive 
fluids.  Rye  stands  next  to  wheat  as  a  bread-making  grain, 
and  it  is  largely  used  for  that  purpose  in  northern  Europe. 
Wheat  is  the  chief  bread-making  grain. 

The  essential  and  desired  qualities  of  lightness  and 
porosity  are  conferred  upon  bread  by  incorporating  with  the 
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dongh  carboir  dioxide  under  pressure.  The  tenacity  of  the 
gluten  prevents  the  ready  escape  of  the  gas,  and  by  its 
expansion  the  required  texture  is  produced  in  the  dough. 
This  vesiculated  texture  is  made  permanent  in  the  bread  by 
the  solidification  which  resnlte  from  baking. 

The  carbon  dioxide  employed  may  be  produced  by  fer- 
mentation within  the  dough,  or  otherwise  introduced  therein. 
In  the  former  case  fermented  bread  results,  in  the  latter 
unfeTTnented. 

Fermented  Bread.  In  this  kind  of  bread  various  kinds  of 
yeast  are  employed,  the  result  being  a  viTious  fermentation, 
by  which  the  sugar  of  the  dough  is  converted  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  alcohol.  These  escaping  through  the  gluten 
cause  the  dough  to  rise.  A  little  yeast  incorporat«d  with 
some  dough  is  placed  in  a  suitable  temperature.  When  this 
charge  has  worked  awhile,  it  is  kneaded  with  the  remaining 
batch  of  dough.  The  fermentation  then  pervades  the  whole, 
and  a^ter  a  short  interval  the  loaves  are  formed  and  placed 
in  the  oven. 

Sometimes  leaven  is  employed  to  bring  about  fermenta- 
tion. Leavening  has  been  practised  from  remote  ages.  It 
consists  in  placing  a  small  quantity  of  dough  under  favor- 
able conditions  to  undergo  natural  fermentation,  and  when 
this  has  set  in,  the  leaven  is  mixed  with  the  dough  and  the 
whole  undergoes  fermentation.  In  this  case  the  cause  of 
the  fermentation  is  minute  organisms  introduced  into  the 
dough  from  the  air. 

In  fermented  bread  the  sugar,  which  is  fermented,  is  that 
present  in  the  grain,  and  it  is  also  partly  derived  from  the 
conversion  of  starch  into  sugar.  It  is  seen  that  vinous  fcT' 
mentation  plays  an  important  part  in  bread-making.  A 
considerable  amount  of  alcohol  is  given  o£E  in  the  making  of 
such  bread,  and  it  acts  like  the  carbon  dioxide  to  lighten 
the  bread.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  collect  and  save  the 
alcohol  given  off  in  the  manufacture  of  fermented  bread, 
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but  the  neceasary  arrangements  for  this  purpose  injured 
the  quality  of  the  bread  and  were  abandoned. 

ITafenneDted  Bread.  The  most  direct  method  of  preparing 
unfemiented  bread  is  illustrated  in  the  making  of  aerated 
bread.  In  this  process  the  Dour  is  brought  to  the  state  of 
dough  by  kneading  with  water  charged  with  carbon  dioxide. 
The  whole  operation  is  mechanically  performed  in  closed 
vessels.  When  the  mixing  is  complete  an  opening  is  made 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  and  the  dougli  is  forced  oat 
by  the  pressure  of  the  gas.  The  vesiculation  is  produced 
by  the  expansion  of  the  gas,  with  which  the  dough  is 
thoroughly  impregnated.  The  expansion  begins  when  the 
dough  is  removed  from  the  vessel,  and  is  still  further  in- 
creased by  the  heat  of  the  oven.  In  this  process  the  dough 
and  bread  are  untouched  by  the  hands  of  the  baker  until 
removed  from  the  oven. 

Unfermented  bread  is  also  made  by  the  use  of  certain 
powders,  which  react  upon  each  other  when  moistened  with 
water  and  liberate  carbon  dioxide.  The  most  common  of 
these  is  a  mixture  of  tartaric  acid  and  acid  sodium  car- 
bonate. If  the  powders  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  flour,  the  gas  will  be  liberated  daring  the  kneading  with 
water.  Another  method  is  to  mix  the  sodium  carbonate 
with  the  flour  and  then  knead  with  slightly  acidulated 
water;  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  frequently  employed. 
Ammonium  carbonate  alone  is  sometimes  used,  it  being 
volatile  at  the  temperature  of  baking. 

Flour  is  injured  if  it  becomes  damp  or  moist,  its  gluten 
becoming  somewhat  soluble  and  less  tenaceous.  Such  flour 
is  greatly  improved  by  adding  to  the  water  used  in  making 
the  dough,  lime  water  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-seven 
pints  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  flour. 

Hard  Bread.  This  kind  of  bread  is  made  by  baking  the 
prepai-ed  dough  without  vesiculating  material  of  any  sort. 
All  the  moisture  is  expelled  from  such  bread  and  it  is  mach 
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more  dense  than  soft  bread  and  keeps  far  better.  It  is 
accordingly  better  for  military  and  naval  stores.  Other 
grains  than  wheat  and  rye  can  be  used  for  making  hard 
bread. 

One  hundred  ponnds  of  flour  will  make  considerably 
over  one  hundred  pounds  of  soft  bread,  depending  upon  the 
proportions  of  the  crust,  and  this  depends  upon  the  size  of 
the  loaves.  Ordinarily  the  weight  of  soft  bread  will  exceed 
the  weight  of  flour  by  about  one  third.  The  weight  of  hard 
bread  ia  less  by  about  one  seventh.  The  staleness  of  bread 
is  not  due  to  its  becoming  dry,  aa  is  frequently  supposed, 
bat  results  from  molecular  change.  Its  freshness  can  be 
restored  by  rebaking  in  a  closed  oven. 

The  cereal  grains  are  richer  ia  inorganic  salts  and  fatty 
matter  in  and  near  the  husk.  As  there  is  frequently  some 
of  the  integument  carried  away  with  the  husk,  it  is  evident 
that  unbolted  flour  has  some  superiority  over  the  bolted.  If 
bread  supplied  the  only  article  of  food,  this  difference  be> 
tween  the  flours  would  be  more  important.  Besides  the 
physical  condition  of  bread  which  makes  it  more  palatable 
and  more  digestible  than  doogh,  other  important  changes 
are  brought  about  by  the  baking.  The  state  of  the  nitro- 
genous  constituents  is  altered  and  made  more  digestible. 
The  granules  of  starch  are  ruptured  and  some  of  it  trans- 
formed  into  dextrin  and  sugar,  both  of  which  are  soluble  ; 
this  latt«r  effect  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  crust  and  in 
toasted  bi-ead. 

THE  PREFABATION  OF  SOAP. 

A  fuller  account  of  the  fats  and  fixed  oils  than  has  yet 
been  given  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
cheniiciil  principles  of  soap-making. 

Fixed  Oils;  Fats;  Olyoerldes.  These  are  terms  applied  to 
a  large  number  of  analogous  bodies  found  in  both  plants 
and  animals.    It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  there  should  be 
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sach  a  striking  resemblance  in  composition  and  pro{>erties 
between  bodies  from  such  distinct  sources. 

The  term  fixed  oils  is  generally  nsed  for  those  members 
of  the  group  which  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatm-e,  and 
the  term  fats  for  those  that  are  solid.  A  fat  is  a  solid 
fixed  oil. 

These  bodies  are  ethereal  salts  of  the  fatty  acids.  The 
basic  part  ot  the  salt  is  the  alcohol  radical  C,Hf  They  are 
all  capable  of  saponification,  yielding  glycerine  and  a  fatty 
acid.  Owing  to  the  above  facts  the  class  is  very  properly 
termed  glycerides.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
glycerides  are  as  follows. 

Composition.  They  are  all  composed  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  being  very  rich  in  hydrogen  and  carbon. 
They  yield  glycerine  and  a  fatty  acid  by  saponification. 

SolvhiUty.  They  are  practically  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolve  in  ether  and  carbon  disulphide,  and  mix  in  all 
proportions  with  essential  oils. 

Stability.  If  the  air  be  excluded  they  can  be  preserved 
for  a  long  time.  In  contact  with  air  some  of  them  absorb 
oxygen,  and  in  thin  layers  become  solid.  Such  of  the  fixed 
oils  are  called  drying  oils.  This  oxidation  may  take  place 
with  considerable  elevation  of  temperature.  If  the  oil  ex- 
poses  a  large  surface,  as  when  tow  or  cotton  waste  is  moist- 
ened with  it,  spontaneous  combustion  may  result.  Other 
of  the  fixed  oils  when  exposed  to  the  air  do  not  dry  up,  bnt 
become  rancid  and  ropy.  This  change  is  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  impurities.  Such  oils  are  called  Tum-drying. 
The  fixed  oils  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 
They  are  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  the  more  liquid  leave 
a  permanent  stain  on  paper. 

Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  oils  and  fats  are 
the  following :  palm,  cocoa-nut,  castor,  cotton-seed,  and 
olive  or  sweet  oil .  Hemp,  poppy  and  linseed  oil  are  drjing 
oils,  the  last  named  being  much  nsed  by  painters.    ItB 
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drying  powers  are  increased  when  it  is  boiled  with  cer- 
tain metallic  oxides.  Snch  oxides  are  termed  siccatives. 
The  oils  JQst  named  are  of  vegetable  origin.  -Some  of  the 
other  common  ones  obtained  from  animal  sources  are 
stearin,  palmitin,  margarin,  and  olein.  Batter  is  mainly 
composed  of  palmitin,  stearin,  and  olein.  Beeswax  is  a 
fat. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  characters  establish  u 
broad  distinction  between  the  fixed  oils  and  the  essential 
or  volatile  oils. 

MANUPACTDRE  OF  BOAP. 

Soap  manufactare  is  an  ancient  and  important  industry. 
The  remains  of  a  complete  soap-making  establishment  were 
found  in  the  excavations  of  Pompeii,  with  soap  still  per- 
fect thongh  made  over  seventeen  hundred  years  ago. 

It  has  JQSt  been  stated  that  the  more  important  vege- 
table and  animal  fats  and  oils  are  composed  of  a  fatty  acid 
in  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  CjHj ,  the  radical  of 
glycerine  or  propenyl  alcohol,  the  oils  and  fats  being 
glycerides.  The  general  significance  of  the  term  saponifi- 
cation has  been  given.  Soap  is  here  used  in  the  ordinary 
sense. 

The  natural  fats  or  glycerides  may  be  represented  by 
the  fonnula  CiHjPt>,  in  which  (Ft)  stands  for  a  complex 
molecule  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  fatty  acid 
from  which  the  glyceride  is  derived  would  be  represented 
by  PtH.  A  soap  may  be  defined  as  the  salt  of  a  fatty  acid 
in  which  the  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  an  alkali 
metal. 

Soaps  are  made  by  the  action  of  an  alkali  npon  the 
glycerides  (fats),  or  sometimes  upon  fatty  acids.  The  alka- 
lies employed  are  potassa  and  soda.  The  action  is  brought 
about  by  boiling  the  fat  with  the  caustic  solution,  and  may 
be  indicated  by  the  equation 
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Potassium  hydroxide  may  be  used  instead  of  sodium  hy- 
droxide, with  the  resulting  production  of  a  potash  soap.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  alkali  metal  has  replaced  the 
basic  radical  CjH,.  Soaps  are  generally  stearates,  oleates, 
or  palmitates  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

Soaps  containing  sodium  are  generally  hard,  and  those 
containing  potassium  are  generally  soft,  though  it  is  possi- 
ble to  produce  a  soft  soda  soap  and  a  hard  potassium  soap. 
The  soaps  of  the  alkali  metals  are  soluble,  those  of  other 
metals  generally  insoluble. 

Soap  can  be  produced  from  a  large  number  of  fats  and 
oils,  but  only  a  comparatively  small  number  is  employed. 
The  principal  animal  fats  are  tallow,  suet,  lard,  whale,  seal, 
and  fish  oils  ;  the  vegetable  oUs  commonly  used  are  palm, 
olive,  cocoa-nut,  and  cotton-seed.  Fish  oils  contain  a  lai^ 
proportion  of  olein,  a  liquid  fat,  and  are  generally  used 
with  potash  to  form  soft  soap,  especially  in  Europe.  In 
this  country  the  fanners  in  the  South  and  Southwest  fre- 
quently make  soap  for  domestic  use  from  kitchen  fats  and 
the  alkali  obtained  from  wood-ashes. 

The  alkali  used  is  generally  in  the  form  of  the  hydroxide 
when  soaps  are  made  from  fats.  Certain  soaps  are  made  by 
boiling  the  alkaline  carbonates  with  free  fatty  acids  obtained 
in  other  operations.  The  alkaline  hydroxides  are  prepared 
in  enormous  quantity  for  use  in  soap-making. 

The  glycerine  formed  during  saponification  may  or  may 
not  be  separated  from  the  soap.  Castile  soap  is  made  from 
olive  oil,  and  marine  soap  from  palm  oil.  The  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  soap,  aiter  removal  from  the  boiling  ves- 
sels, depends  upon  the  object  desired  and  is  very  varied. 
Many  different  kinds  of  ingredients  are  incorporated  for 
the  purpose  of  affecting  the  color,  odor,  and  other  proper- 
ties of  the  soap.    Soap  may  contain  from  25  to  75  per  cent 
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of  water.  In  the  high  dry  regions  of  our  Western  country 
soaps  have  been  known  to  lose  nearly  one  half  their  weight 
by  evaporation  of  the  water  contained. 

Cleansing  Power  of  Soap.  This  property  of  soap  is  largely 
due  to  its  alkalinity.  Even  a  neutral  soap  gives  an  alkaline 
solution  when  treated  with  water,  some  of  the  alkali  sepa- 
rating and  leaving  a  soap  with  a  greater  amount  of  fatty 
acid  than  previously  existed.  The  excess  of  alkali  acts 
upon  the  grease  or  other  insoluble  matter,  and  often  renders 
its  removal  possible.  To  increase  the  detergent  power  of 
soap,  substances  are  sometimes  added  which  act  merely 
mechanically;  such  are  sand  and  silicate  of  sodium. 

UAHTTFACrnaE  OF  LEATHEB. 

The  antiquity  of  this  industry  is  unknown,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  for 
pieces  of  leather  taken  from  a  mummy,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  bear  marks  showing  that  it  must  have 
been  made  900  years  B.o.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Ro- 
mans attained  much  skill  in  the  preparation  and  finishing  of 
leather,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  Chinese  were  acquainted 
with  the  art  from  remote  ages.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
strange,  when  we  recall  how  universally  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals are  used  by  savages,  that  so  many  of  them  should  have 
remained  ignorant  of  the  art  of  tanning  almost  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Leather.  If  the  fresh  skin  of  an  animal,  cleaned  and 
divested  of  hair,  fat,  and  other  extraneous  matter,  be  im- 
mersed in  a  dilute  solution  of  tannic  acid,  a  chemical  com- 
bination ensues  ;  the  gelatinous  tissue  of  the  skin  is  con- 
verted into  a  non-putrescible  substance,  impervious  to  and 
insoluble  iu  water ;  this  is  leather. 

TANNING. 
Prepantion  of  Hidei;   Cleaanng.      The   first   step  ta  the 
preparation  of  leather  is  the  softening  and  cleaning  of  the 
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hides.  This  is  doae  by  soaking  in  water,  with  frequent 
ciianges,  until  the  skins  are  pliable.  They  are  then  pnt 
through  a  kneading  process.  The  length  of  time  that  the 
hides  must  be  soaked  depends  upon  the  manner  of  their 
original  curing.  The  hides  from  hot  dry  countries  some- 
times require  t™"  ""  ♦•■•™'  ~-iato'  <.«oVin™. 
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taEDing  priDciple  from  it.  The  bark  liquors  are  ran  into 
the  vats,  where  the  hides  are  packed.  The  hides  are  sac- 
cessiTely  transferred  to  vata  in  wliich  the  liquor  is  stronger. 
In  many  American  tanneries  the  process  is  completed  in 
from  sixty  to  seventy-five  days  from  the  time  the  hides  are 
first  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  liquors. 

In  England  and  America  the  tanning  materials  are  gen- 
erally leached  or  exhausted,  and  the  aqueous  extract  or 
decoction  used  in  the  tanning  vats.  The  operation  of  tan- 
ning is  thns  shortened. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  at  many  places  in  this 
country,  after  the  hides  are  subjected  to  a  weak  infusion  of 
the  bark,  they  are  packed  in  pits  with  alternate  layers  of 
bark  ;  the  pit  is  filled  with  water  and  the  whole  left  for  two 
or  three  months.  The  hides  are  then  removed  and  treated 
in  the  same  way  in  another  pit  with  fresh  bark,  the  order 
of  the  hides  in  the  pit  being  reversed  at  each  transfer.  By 
this  method  the  tanning  often  requires  from  ten  to  fifteen 
months.  During  tanning  the  hide  increases  in  weight 
from  30  to  40  per  cent. 

The  above  description  applies  to  the  common  heavier 
leathers.  Many  different  tanning  materials  are  used  in 
different  countries  and  a  great  variety  of  leathers  produced; 
of  these  it  is  here  practicable  to  refer  to  only  a  few  of  the 
more  common  forms. 

Koroooo.  The  genuine  original  morocco  was  made  from 
goat-skins,  but  it  is  now  said  that  an  equally  good  article 
is  made  from  the  skin  of  the  hairy  seal.  Imitation  morocco 
is  made  from  sheep-skins.  With  morocco  the  depilation  is 
by  lime,  and  the  lime  is  removed  by  bate  (pigeon's  dung). 
The  skins  are  tanned  by  extract  of  sumach.  They  are  sewed 
into  bags,  filled  with  the  tanuingliquid  and  floated  in  atauk 
of  the  same.  The  process  is  usually  complete  in  twenty- 
foar  hoars.  Morocco  is  generally  colored  after  the  tanning, 
and  the  aniline  dyes  are  largely  used  for  this  purpose. 
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RnuUn  Leather.  This  form  of  leather  is  tanned  with 
willow  or  larch  bark.  It  owes  its  pecaliar  odor  to  the 
essential  oil  of  birch-tar,  with  which  it  is  treated  after 
tanning.     Many  imitatious  of  this  leather  are  now  made. 

Tawing.  Eid.  The  leather  for  kid  glores  is  made  from 
the  skin  of  goats  and  lambs.  The  skins  are  deprived  of 
hair  by  lime,  and  the  lime  removed  by  soar  bran.  The  tan- 
ning is  accomplished  by  agitating  the  skins  in  a  drum 
containing  a  mixtnre  of  flour,  alum,  salt,  and  yolk  of  eggs. 
The  aluminam  chloride  produced  prevents  putrefaction  of 
the  skin  ;  the  oil  and  albuminous  matters  increase  softness 
and  pliability.  This  process  is  called  tawing.  The  kid  is 
colored  after  tawing. 

Bnokikin;  Ctaamoia  Leather.  These  leathers  are  made  from 
the  skins  of  goats,  sheep,  and  deer.  The  skins  are  prepared, 
limed,  and  hated  in  the  same  manner  as  for  morocco.  They 
are  then  thoroughly  impregnated  with  fish,  whale,  or  other 
oils  by  repeated  steeping  and  drying.  All  the  water  of 
the  hides  is  thus  removed  and  its  place  taken  by  oil.  The 
skins  are  then  exposed  to  a  warm  atmosphere  ;  during  the 
exposure  some  of  the  oil  oxidizes  and  the  skins  take  a 
yellow  color.  The  excess  of  oil  is  then  removed  by  an 
alkaline  solution.  It  is  not  thought  that  any  chemical 
change  occurs  in  the  skin  itself,  but  the  fibres  are  coated 
by  the  oily  products  and  are  very  permanent  and  will  not 
yield  gelatine  with  boiling  water.  Kid  does  yield  gelatine. 
Thicker  hides  than  those  above  named  may  be  used  for  this 
leather,  but  in  that  case  they  are  made  thin  by  sjilltting 
and  rejecting  the  grain  side. 

Animal  Parobmeat.     This  parchment  is   made  by    the 
mechanical  treatment  of  lamb  and  goat  or  other  thin  skins 
after  the  hair  is  removed  in  the  usual  way.    The  skins  ar^~- 
stretched  on  frames  and  redaced  to  the  necessary  thickness 
by  rubbing  with  sand  or  pumice-stone. 

It  is  now  possible  to  imitate  very  closely  the  natural 
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grain  of  any  leather.  The  thickness  desired  can  also  be 
secured,  for  the  modern  splitting  machines  have  succeeded 
in  splitting  a  common  cow-hide  into  three  and  even  four 
layers.  By  these  means  all  the  fancy  kinds  of  leather  cun 
be  imitated.  Split  leather  is  not  so  lasting  as  the  natural 
skin  of  the  same  thickness,  but  it  is  cheaper.  The  splitting 
is  best  done  before  tanDlng.  The  skins  from  which  leathers 
are  made  are  those  of  the  ox,  horse,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  seal, 
deer,  and  kangaroo. 

FREPAEATIOK   OC   CEEBBE. 

For  tbe  better  QaderBtADdiDg  of  the  process  of  ctaeese-making  it  will  be 
veil  to  specify  the  compoeitiOD  of  milk.  Tbe  milk  of  all  aaimals,  both 
camiTorous  ftiid  berbivorouB,  coatains  about  tbe  same  constituents,  though 
the  proportions  of  the  constituents  vary  considerably. 

Milk  consists  essentially  of  wfiter  slightly  alkaline,  in  nhich  are  dis- 
solved ctisein,  milk  sugar,  and  inorganic  salts,  and  in  which  float  numerous 
fatty  globules.    The  fntty  matter  is  the  source  of  bntler. 

(rood  fresh  milk  is  alkaline.  Its  alkalinity  is  due  to  soda,  which  holds 
tbe  casein  in  solution.  If  left  to  itself  it  soon  becomes  acid,  from  the  for- 
mation of  lactic  acid  through  tbe  fermentution  of  the  milk  sugur.  Uilk  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  nourishment  of  tbe  animal  frame. 

Choese-makuig, — Cheese  is  made  by  congulattng  the  milk  by  tbe  addi- 
tion of  rennet,  which  is  part  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf.  A  piece  of  rennet 
is  added  to  a  large  qoautity  of  milk,  which  is  then  slowly  heated  to  about 
00*  C.  In  a  short  time  after  this  temperature  is  reached  tbe  milk  separates 
into  a  whit«  coagnlum  or  curd,  nnd  a  slightly  yellow  translucent  liquid 
called  whey.  Tbe  curd  contains  the  casein  of  the  milk,  much  of  the  fai, 
and  some  of  the  inorganic  sails.  The  whey  contains  the  sugar,  some  of  tbe 
fat,  and  the  remainder  of  the  ioorgauic  salts. 

The  curd  is  separated  from  the  whey,  well  kneaded  with  some  common 
salt,  and  often  some  coloring  substance  is  added.  It  is  then  pressed  in 
moulds  and  set  awny  in  au  airy  and  cool  place  to  rfpen.  During  tbe  ripen- 
ing the  cheese  undergoes  a  peculiar  putrefactive  fermentation,  not  well 
understood,  by  which  it  acquires  its  characteristic  taste  and  odor.  Tlit< 
changes  during  ripening  are  brought  about  by  the  decomposition  of  tli>^ 
oaasin,  and  probably  of  some  of  the  fat. 

The  quality  of  the  cheese,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  kind  of  milk  em- 
ployed and  the  eitent  to  which  the  ripening  is  carried.     The  amount  of 
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itX  Urgely  detcrmiiiM  the  qnalitj  of  the  cheese,  the  best  qualities  contain- 
ing considerable  fat,  while  the  poorer  are  made  from  skimmed  milk.  The 
vesicular  appearance  of  certain  kinds  of  cheese  is  caused  by  the  imperfect 
removal  of  the  whey  from  the  curd.  The  sugar  of  the  wbey  fermenta  dnr- 
iug  the  ripeuing,  producing  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide;  theee  expanding 
prodace  the  vesiolee.  Cheese  with  less  fattj  matter  keeps  bett«r  than 
richer  cheese. 

From  the  ooQStitaente  of  cheese  it  is  evident  tbat  it  posaesBes  conuder* 
able  dietetic  value.  In  manj  places  it  is  an  important  article  of  daily  diet 
Cheese  can  be  made  from  the  milk  of  any  animal,  bnt  generally  comes 
from  the  milk  of  the  cow;  it  is  a  product  of  many  ooantriee.  It  is  very 
largely  made  In  this  country  and  of  eioellent  quality.  The  curd  can  be 
a^iBrated  by  adding  a  little  acid  to  the  milk  and  beating,  bat  this  is  seldom 
done  in  cheese-making. 

The  saceessful  preparation  of  artiBcial  batter  (oleomargarine)  has  led, 
in  some  places,  to  the  use  of  this  substance  for  the  fatty  principle  of  cheese, 
thereby  permitting  tbe  use  of  skEmmed  milk.  It  is  reported  that  this  is 
sometimes  done  in  onr  country,  and  that  cotton-seed  oil  is  also  used  for 
tbe  same  purpose. 

The  red  and  blue  moulds  vbicb  grow  npon  cheess  are  vegetable  fnngL 
The  cAesM  maggot  and  tbe  cAees«  mite  are  animal  organisms.  Obeese,  like 
meat,  may  and  has  lieen  known  to  undergo  decomposition  with  the  devel- 
^tment  of  poisonous  properties. 


DTBINO. 

Dyeing  is  the  art  of  imparting  color  to  variona  snbetaDoes,  ttsnally 
textile  fabrics,  in  sacb  manner  that  it  is  permanent  under  tbe  conditions  to 
vbicb  tbe  fabric  is  subjected.  In  dyeing,  tbe  color  penetrates  the  material 
dyed,  which  is  not  tbe  case  in  painting. 

In  order  that  the  dye  may  penetrate  the  fabric  it  is  evident  ttiat  the 
former  must  be  in  solution.  It  is  often  only  necessary  to  steep  tbe  fsteie 
In  a  solution  sf  the  coloring  matter,  the  attraction  between  tbe  two  im- 
parting a  permanent  color.  In  the  absence  of  tbe  necessary  attraction  be- 
tween the  fabric  and  the  dyestnS,  a  third  sobstanoa  is  employed  wbieb 
has  an  attraction  for  both;  such  substances  are  called  mordanta.  When 
mordants  are  used  there  are  usually  two  steps  in  the  operation  of  dyeing: 
first,  the  application  of  the  mordant;  second,  of  the  coloring  matter.  lbs 
nature  of  the  action  between  the  fabric  and  the  mordant,  and  between  tbe 
fabric  and  ttie  dye  when  mordants  are  not  osed,  is  not  clearly  uoderstool 
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The  facts  and  evidence  at  present  seem  to  indicate  that  in  some  cases  the 
actioD  is  physical,  and  that  io  others  it  is  chemical. 

In  cotton,  linen,  and  vegetable  snbetances  generally,  the  action  seems 
to  be  more  of  a  physical  one  than  in  the  case  of  silk,  wool,  and  other 
KDimal  snbatanoeB.  As  a  general  fact  the  coloring  material  permeates  the 
latter  class  more  fnlly  than  the  former,  and  the;  may  be  djed  iritb  greater 
facility  and  more  permanently;  the  vegetable  substances  more  frequently 
require  mordants.  The  action  between  the  mordant  and  the  dye  is  in  meet 
cases  a  chemical  one. 

Uordanta.  The  mordants  can  generally  be  classed  as  acid  or  basic. 
The  principal  mordant  of  the  first  class  is  tannic  acid.  Other  vegetable 
acid  principles  and  some  tatty  acids  are  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
basic  mordants  comprise  a  number  of  metallic  salts,  the  principal  of  which 
are  salts  of  aluminum,  iron,  chromium,  and  tin. 

The  processes  of  mordanting  cloth  are  too  numerous  even  for  present 
mention.  The  Stwrs  of  the  cloth  are  impregnated  with  the  mordanting 
subetances  in  soluble  form,  and  by  sabeequent  treatment  it  is  rendered  in- 
eolnble,  if  not  naturally  so  after  its  union  with  the  fiber.  Usually  mor- 
danting precedes  dyeing,  bat  sometimes  the  operations  are  simultaneous, 
aad  occasionally  the  dyeing  precedes  the  mordanting. 

Dyastnflk.  The  chemical  character  of  many  of  the  numerous  dyestuffs 
classes  them  as  either  basic  or  acid.  Each  of  them  requirea  to  be  combined 
with  a  mordant  of  the  opposite  character  to  yield  a  dye. 

We  may  illustrate  the  mordanting  action  by  a  simple  case.  If  cotton 
be  steeped  in  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  it  will  absorb  it;  if  it  is  then  dipped 
Into  a  solution  of  a  basic  coloring  matter  the  acid  combines  with  it  and 
the  fiber  Is  dyed.  Again,  if  cotton  be  steeped  in  a  solution  of  aluminum 
acetate  and  then  boiled,  a  basio  acetate  is  deposited  in  the  fiber.  If  the 
ootton  be  now  dipped  into  the  solution  of  an  acid  coloring  principle  it  will 
be  permanently  dyed. 

CDth-printinc-  If  the  dye  be  applied  to  only  parts  of  the  cloth,  so  as 
to  prodaoe  patterns,  it  is  called  printing.  In  goods  requiring  mordants, 
this  is  easily  accomplished  by  mordanting  only  those  parts  to  be  printed. 
Sometimes  the  cloth  is  naiformly  dyed  and  the  pattern  effect  produced  by 
removing  the  color  from  certain  parts.  This  oan  be  done  by  bleaching 
■gents  and  is  known  aa  the  diaeharg*  method. 
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Vol,  II.     Higher  Surveying 

•  Burt's  Ancient  and  Modem  Eogineering  and  the  Isthmian  Canal. . . . 

Comatock's  Field  Astronomy  for  Engineers 

■Corthell's  Allowable  Pressure  on  Deep  Foundations 

Crandall's  Teit-book  on  Geadeiy  and  LcRSt  Squares. 

Davis's  Elevation  and  SUdia  Tables 

Elliott's  Engineering  for  Land  Drainage. .      .    . 

■  Fiebeger's  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering Svo,     G  00 

Plemer's  Photographic  Methods  and  Instnimenti. Svo.     6  00 

Folwell*9  Sewerage.     (Designing  and  Maioteoaace. ) Svo.     3  00 

Preitag's  Architectural  Engineering. Svo,     3  50 

French  and  Ives's  Siereoiomy Bvo,     2  U 

Goodhue's  Municipal  ImpmvcRients. l2mo.     I  60 

■  Hauch  and  Rice's  Tables  of  Quantities  for  PrelimiDary  Estimate*.. . 

Hayford's  Text-book  of  Geodetic  Astronomy. 

Bering's  Ready  Refereoce  Tables  fCooverstoo  Factors.) Iflmo 

Hosmer's  Aiimuth 18mo.  mor. 

•  Text-booV  on  Practical  Astronomy 

Howe's  Retaining  Walls  (or  Earth 

■  Ives's  Adjustments  of  the  Engineer's  Transit  and  Level Idmo.  bds. 

Ives  and  Hilta's   Problems  in  Surveying,  Railroad  Surveying  and  Geod- 
esy  lOmo.  Bwr. 

'  Johnson  <J.B.)  and  Smith's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying .  Large  12ma. 
Johnson's  (L.  J.)  SutLcs  by  Algebraic  and  Graphic  Methods. " 

•  Kinnicutt,  Winslow  and  Pratt's  Sewage  Diapooal 

•  Uahan's  Descriptive  Geometry 

Marriman'a  Elements  of  Precise  Surveying  and  Geodesy 

Merriman  and  Brmka's  Handbook  for  Surveyors. .............  IQmc 

Nugent's  Plane  Surveying 

Ogdens  Sewer  Conalruelion Svo.     3  00 

Sewer  Design 12n».     3  00 

Parwns's  Disposal  of  Municipal  Refuse Svo.     2  00 

Patton's  Treatise  an  Civil  Engineering Svo.  half  leather.     7  SO 

Reed's  Topographical  Drawing  and  Sketching. 4to.     9  00 

Rideal'a  Sewage  and  the  Bacterial  Purification  of  Sewage "  '   "* 

Riemer'i  Shaft'Sinking  under  Difficult  Conditions.  (Coming  and  Peele  .  .    .. 

Siebert  and  Biggin's  Modem  Stone-cuttiDg  and  Muoory Svo,     1  W 


b,  Google 


Smith's  Manual  ot  Toposraphiol  Dnwing.     (McMilbn.) Sv 

Seller's  Airuid  Ventilation  of  Subways. ISm 

•  Tracy's  Exercises  in  Survema -l 12mo.  mc 


•  Trauiwine's  Civil  Engineer's  Pocltet-boolc 

Venable's  Garbage  Crematories  in  America 

Methods  and  Devices  for  Bacterial  Treatment  ot  Sewage, . , 
Wait's  Enpneering  snil  Architectural  Jurisprudence 


Webb's  Problems  io  the  Use  and  Adjus 
Wilson's  Topographic  Surveying 


BRIDGES  AND  ROOFS. 

Boiler's  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Conitruction  o{  Iron  Hi^vay  Bridges..Sv< 
•Thames River  Bridge Oblong  papei 

Burr  and  Palk's  Design  and  Construction  of  Metallic  Bridges flv< 

Influence  Lines  for  Bridge  and  Roof  Computations. 8v< 

Du  Bois's  Mechanics  of  EnginRring.     Vol.  11 Small  4 ti 

Poatei's  Treatise  on  Wooden  Trestle  Bridges 4t. 

Fowler's  Ordinary  Foundations Svi 

Greene's  Arches  in  Wood.  Iroa.  and  Stone 8v< 

Bridge  Trusses 8v< 

Roof  Trusses ^ ^. ," Svi 

Grimm's  Secondary  Stresses 

Heller's  Stresses  in  Structun 

Howe's  Design  of  Simpli 


.rches. 


Iccompanying  Deformations Sv 

Arches 8vi 

8vi 

DeUib.  or  Elements  of  Design  in  Heavy  Framing,  8vi 


•Jacoby'sSlr 

Johnson,  Bryan  and  '  „      „ 

Modem  Framed  Structures Small  *to, 

•  JohOBOn,  Bryan  and  Tumeaure's  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Designing  of 

Modem  Framed  Suuctures.     New  Edition.     Parti 8vo. 

Ptn  II.     Rewritten.     (In  Press.) 

UeiTiman  and  Jacoby's  Text-book  on  Roofs  and  Bridges- 
Part  I.      Stresses  in  Simple  Trusses. 8va 

Part  II.    Graphic  Statics 8vo, 

I^art  III.     Bridge  Design 8vo, 

Part  IV.  Higher  Structures. 8vo, 

Sondericker's  Graphic  Statics,  with  Applications  to  Trusses.  Beams,  and 


2  00 

i>  OG 

3  00 


Waddell's  De  Pontibus,  Pocket-book  for  Bridge  Engineers. 

■  SpeciikaUons  for  Steel  Bridges 

Waddell  and  Harrington's  Bridge  Engineering.     (In  Preparalioi 


16m< 


HYDRAULICS. 

Barnes's  Ice  Formation 8vo,  3  00 

Basin's  Experiments  upon  the  Contraction  of  the  Liquid  Vein  Issuing  from 

an  Orifice.     ITcautwine.) 8vo,  2  00 

Boves's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics Svo.  A  00 

Church's  Diagrams  of  Mean  Velocity  of  Water  in  Open  Channels. 

Oblong  4to,  paper,  1  50 

HydiauUc  Motoia. Svo,  2  uo 


by  Google 


Coffin's  Graphical  Solution  of  Hydraulic  PrDblena IBo 

Flather's  Dynamomelere.  und  the  HeuuremcDt  of  Power 

Polwell's  WalM-supply  EngiDeering 

Friieirs  WaWr-power 

Fueitis's  Water  and  Public  Health l2mD. 

W«t«-filtralion  Works. 12mo, 

Cunsuillet  and  Kuiter's  Genera]  Formula  for  the  Unilorm  Plow  of  Water  in 
Id  Other  Channels.     (Heringar 


Hazei 


s  Clean  Wab 


and  KoK 


o  Get  It.  . 


.d  Tniut« 


lion  of  Public  Water-Mippliea 

Ha»lhursfs  Towers  and  Tanks  for  Water-worki 

Henchel'a  I  IS  Experiments  on  the  Carryinfl  Capacity  of  Large.  Riveted.  Metal 

Hoyt  and  Grover'a  River  DiichiuKe 8vo 

Hubbard  and   Kiersted'i  Water-works  Management  aoif   "  ' 


•  Lyndon's  Development  and  Electrical  Distiibut 
Mason's  Water-supply.     (Coasidered    Piiotipally  fr 


Meniman's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics. 

•  Molitur's  Hydnalics  of  Rivera.  Weira  and  Sluices 

■  Morrison  and  Brodie'a  High  Masonry  Dam  Design I 

■  Richards's  Laboratory  Notes  on  Industrial  Water  Analysis 

Schuyler's  ReserVDirs  for  Irrigation,  Water-power,  and  Domestic  Wi 

supply.     Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlartied Large  : 

•  Thomas  and  Watt's  Imprnvenient  of  Rivera 

Tumeaure  and  Russell's  Public  Water-supplies 

Wegmann's  Design  and  Construction  of  Dams.     5th  Ed.,  enlarged 

Waler-Supply  of  the  City  of  New  York  from  1068  lo  ISBfi 

Whipple's  Value  of  Pura  Water Large  IS 

Williams  and  Haien's  Hydraulic  Tablet 


Wood'i  Turbines 8vo.    2  tl 


MATERIALS  OP  ENGINEERING. 

Baker's  Roads  and  Pavements 8v 

Treatise  on  Masonry  Construction 8v 

Black's  United  Suies  Public  Works Oblong  41 

Bleininger's  Manufacture  of  Hydraulic  Ceoient.     (In  Preparation.) 

•  Bovey's  Strength  of  Materials  and  Theory  of  Structures. 8v 

Burr's  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  the  Malehalsof  Engineering. 8v 

Byrne's  Highway  Construction 8v 

Inspection  of  the  Materials  and  Workmanship  Employed  in  Conitructif 


7  BO 
7  SO 

a  00 


SmalH     , 

Vol.  II.  The  Stresses  in  Framed  Structures,  Strength  of  Materials  and 
Theory  of  Flexures Small  4' 

*  Eckel's  Cements,  iimes.  and  Plasters 8^ 

Stone  and  Clay  Products  used  in  Engmeeriag.     [Id  Preparation.) 
Fowlet-s  Ordinary  Foundations S^ 

*  Greene's  Structural  Mechanics 8i 

*  HoUey'a  Lead  and  Zinc  Pigments Large  12n 

Holley  and  Ladd's  Analysis  of  Mixed  Faints,  Color  Pigments  and  Vamishi 

Large  12mo. 

*  Hubbard's  Dust  Praventives  and  Road  Binden Svo. 

Johnson's  (C.  M.|  Rapid  Methods  for  the  Cbemical  AoalvsiB of  Special  Steels. 

Steel-making  Alloys  and  Graphite ..hnge  IZmo, 

Johnson's  (J.  B.)  Materials  ol  CoDstructioo Large  8vo, 

Keep's  Cast  Iron Svo. 


by  Google 


Uairc's  Mi>deni  Bgnenu  and  tbHr  Vehicles 12mo.  92  00 

Haunr'i  Technical  Mechanics gvo.     4  00 

Merrtll'i  Siooea  f or  Building  and  Decoratton 8vo.     6  00 

» Strength  of  Material! i!!!" !"!!!!!!!!!!!!!"! !!!!!!' 

Uetcalf  I  steel.     A  Manual  for  Stflel-unn. 

Uorrison'A  Highway  Engineering.....,^ .,.. 

Patton's  Practical  Trestiie  on  Poundationa. ; 1 

Rice's  Concrete  Block  Manafacture 

Richardson's  Modem  Asphalt  Pav«nent 

Richey'a  Building  Poreman'a  Pocket  Book  and  Ready  Reference,  Iflmt 

•  Cement  Workers'  and  Plaiteren'  Edition  (Building  Mechanics'  Reuly 

Reference  Serira) ISmo 

Handbook  for  Superintendents  of  Conitruction l6mo 

*  Stone    and    Brick    Masnu'    Edition   (Building    Mechanit^'    . 

Reference  Series) 16mo 

*  Rieg'iClays^  Their  Occurrence.  Ptopertie*,  and  Uses. 

*  Rias  and  Leighton'i  Miitoir  of  the  Clay-working  Industry  of  the  United 

Sahin's  Industrial  and  Artistic  Technology  of  Paint  and  Vamish. Svc 

*  Smith'!  Strength  of  Matoial 12mc 

Snow's  Principal  Species  ol  Wood 9vc 

Spalding's  Hydraulic  Cement I2mi: 

Text-book  on  Roads  and  Pavement!. 13mo, 

•Taylor  and  Thompson's  Extracts  on  Reinforced  Concrete  Design..  .      " 

Treatise  on  Concrete,  Plain  and  Reinforced 

Thurston's  Materisls  of  Engineering.     In  Three  Parts 

Part  I.     Non-meUUic  Materials  of  Engineering  and  Metallurgy. . 

Part  11.     Iron  and  Steel... 

Part  III.    A  Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronies.  and  Other  Alloys  and  their 

Tillson's  Street  Pavements  and  Paving  Materials Si 

*  Ttautwine's  Concrete,  Plain  and  Reinforced ISn 

Tumoum  and  Maurer's  Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Constructii 

Second  BdiUon,  Revised  and  Enlarged »• 

'Waterbury'3  Cement  Laboratory  Manual 12d 

Wood's  (De  V.)  Trealile  on  the  Resistance  of  Materials,  and  an  Appendix 

the  Pre«ivation  of  Timber Bvo, 

Wood's  (U.  P.)  Rustless  Coatings:  Cotnaion  and  Electrolysis  ol  Iron  and 

Steel Svo. 


RAILWAY  ENGINEERING. 


.3X8 

inchea,  mor. 

Brooks's  Handbook  of  Street  RailnHd  Location 

.lOmo.  mor 
.l9mo,  mor 

Crandill  and  Barnes's  Railroad  Surveying 

.  ISmo,  mor 

Fisher's  Table  of  Cubic  Yards 

Godwin's  RailriMid  Engineers'  Field-book  and  Explorers 
Hudson's  Tables  for  Calculating  the  Cubic  Contents  of  E 

Guide 

Paper 

.Cardboard 
.lamo.  mor 

ons  and  Em 

igand 

Geodesy 
Iflmo.  mor 

Nagle's  Field  Manual  for  Railroad  Engineers 

.I8mo.  mor 

Philbrick's  Field  Manual  for  Engineers 

.16mo.  mor 
.19mo.  mor 

b,  Google 


•  Trautwine'i  Field  Praciice  of  Laying  Out  ClreaUr  Curvca 
*  Method  of  Calculaiina  the  Cutuc  ContenU  of  Exuva 

for  Railroads. 

I2rao.  mor. 

oi»  and  Em- 

Railroad  Construction 

WellinEtoa's  Economic  Th»ry  of  the  Location  of  Railways. . 
Wil™-S  Ekmenu  of  Railroad-TracV  Bad  CoDslniclion 

..19mo,  mor. 
.Large  ISmo. 

•  Battled  and  Johnson's  Engineering  Descriptive 

Cooltdge*s  Manual  o(  t)rawing 

Cooiidge  and  Preeman'B  Elements  of  General  Drat 

Durley'a  Kinematics  of  Mftchines '.". .'.' 

Hill's  Text-book  on  Shades  and  Shadows,  and  Per 
Jamison's  Advanced  Mechanical  Drawins. 


>rm.  Strength,  and  Proportior 
lOk  on  Machine  Shop  Practice 

Barr's  Nfachine  Design 

nents  of  DesCfiplive  Ceometr 
i:  or.  Practical  Hechanism... 


Reed's  Topographical  Drawi 


land  Sketching 4to. 

(Elementary  and  Advanced.) 8 

>ra«ting  and  Elementary  Blacbine  Design..S 


Staith't  (R.  S.)  Manual  of  Topographical  Drawing.     <MtMill»n.) 81 

•Titsworth'R  Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing Oblong  81 

Warren's  Drafting  Instruments  and  Operations IZmo, 


Elen 


y.  Shad 


ts  of  Machine  Construction  and  Drawing 8vo, 

Elements  oi  Plane  and  Solid  Free-hand  GeonMtrical  Drawing 12ma. 

General  Problems  of  Shades  and  Shadows Svo, 

Manual  of  Elementary  Problems  in  the  Linear  Perspective  of  Pormi  and 

Shadow 12mo. 

Manual  of  Elementary  Projection  Drawing ISmo. 

Plane  Problems  in  Elementary  Geometry ISmo. 


Kleit 


Wilson's  |H.  M.)  Topographic  Surveying 

*  Wilson's  (V.  T.)  Descriptive  Ceornetry Svo, 

Pree-hsnd  Lettering. Bvo. 

Free-hand  Perspective. Svo, 

Woolf's  Eleaientary  Course  in  Descriptive  Geometry Larg*  Bvo. 


b,  Google 


ELECTRICITY   AND   PHYSICS. 


.  .12lT1 


*  AbcgS'l  Theory  of  Eleclroiyti 
Andrews's  Hand-book  tor  Stm 
Anthony  and  Bali's  Lecture-n 

Anthony  and  Braclietl's  Text-book  oi  Physics.     (Hagie 

Beniainio's  History  of  Eiectrkity 8v 

Betts's  Lead  Refining  and  Electrolysis Sv. 

Clasfen's  O"'o'>'>'i'''e  Chemical  Analysis  by  Electrolysis,     (Bollwood.|.8i^ 

"  Collins's  Manual  of  Wireieis  Telegraphy  and  Telephony 12m 

Crehoreand  Squiet's  Potariiing  Photo-chronocraph 8v 

■  Danneel's  Eloctrochemistfy,     (Merriam.) 12m 

Dawson's  "Engineering"  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-book ISmo.  mn 

Doleialek'a  Theory  of  the  Lead  Acciimulaior  (Storage  Baiiery). 


IJTT 


■stnt 


.  anil  the  Mea= 
to  Phy»cal  » 


Gilbert's  De  Magneb 

•  Haoehetfs  Allemalins '-urrents 

Hering's  Ready  Reference  Tables  (Conversion  Pacton 
'  Kobarl  and  Ellis'e  High-speed  Dynanu)  Electric  Mac 
Holman's  Precision  of  Measurements, , ^ --. ^  - . ,  -.^  ^ .  ^ . 
Telescopic  Mirror-scale  Method.  Adjustments.  an< 
Hutchinson's  High  Efficiency  Electrical  Illuminanls  an 
KarapetoS's  Expcriniental  Electrical  EngiDeerins: 


•Vol. 


•Vol.  n 

Kinibninner's  Testing  of  Contiouous-cum 
Landauer's  Spectrum  Analysis.  (Tingle.) 
Le  Chatelier's  High-temperature  Measuren 

Lab's  Electrochemistry  of  Organic  Compo 

•  Lyndon's  Development  and  Electrical  Distribution  ol  Water  I 

•  Lyons's  Treatise  on  Eleclfomagnetic  Phenomena.  Vola.  I  .and  I 
■  Uichie's  Elements  of  Wave  Motion  Relating  to  Sound  and  Lig 
Morgan's  Outline  of  the  Theory  of  Solution  and  its  Results. 

•  Physical  Chemistry  for  Electrical  Engineers. 

•  Norris's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Electrical  Engineering. . 
se  of  Problems  on  the  Electrical  Chari 


and  Mac 


(In  Pre 


c  Machine 


Reagan's  Locomoti^ 

•  Rosenberg's  Electrical  Engineering, 
Ryan.  Norria,  and  Hoxie'a  Electrical  J 
Schapper's  Laboratory  Guide  for  Stud 


(Haldane  Gee— Kim  bra 

[achinery.     Vol.  I 

:nts  in  Physical  Chemistr 


XJIke's  Modem  Electrolytic  Copper  Refinini 


LAW. 

and-book  of  Useful  Legal   Inlormalion  for  Business  M( 
Iflmo.  mi 

ents  of  Law 8^ 

on  the  Miliury  Law  of  United  States Si 

tary  Law  and  the  Procedure  of  Courts-martial.. Large  12mo. 

ring  and  Architectural  Jurispradence 

Sheep. 
11 


by  Google 


Waif.LawofConlraels Sto.  tS  00 

Law  of  Opcnliofls  Prttiminary  to  Conslructum  in  Engineerins  and 

ArehitBctuiE 8vo,     S  00 

Sbeep.     6  M 
Baket'i  Erliptic  Punctiona Svo.     1  SO 


UATHBHATICS. 


Bjrwiy's  hI 

Ctundlsr'B  ElnnenCB  of  the  lofiniteainuU  Calculna.... 

■Coflia'i  VcctDC  Analyss. 

Compton's  Munoiil  of  LoDuithinic  CompatBtioD) 

•  Dickson's  College  Algebra. 

■  Introduction  to  Ilic  Thsory  of  MgBbrmic  Bqna 
Emcb'i  Introduction  to  Projective  Csometry  and  iti 

Fiske's  Function,  of  a  Complex  Variable 

Halsted's  Elementary  Synthetic  Gsonwtiy. _     _ 

Elements  of  Geomelry 8™.     1  TS 

•  Rational  Geometry 12mo.     1  SO 

Synthetic  Fiojeclive  Geometry. 8vo,     1  00 

•  Hancock's  Lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Elliptic  Functions 8™,     S  00 

Hyde's  Gnuamann's  Space  Analysis 8vn.      i  ea 

•  Johnson's  CJ.  B.)  Thiea-place  Losarithmic  Table*;  Vest-pocket  tu 

•IDO^ie*.     6  00 
*  UouDted  on  beavy  cardboard,  8X10  inches.         311 
•  10  copiea,     2  00 
Johnson's  (W.  W,}  Abridged  Editions  of  Differential  aad  laUgrat  Calculus. 

LarBe  12mo,  1  voL    2  50 

Curve  Traciog  in  Cartesian  Co-ordinates 12niD.     1  09 

Differential  Equations. 8va,     I  00 

Elemeatary  TrHtisa  on  Differential  Calculus Ltige  12mo.     I  GO 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Intesral  Cakalus Large  IZmo.     1  90 

•Theoretical  Uecbanics 12mo.     3  00 

Theory  of  Errors  and  the  Method  of  I>ea*t  Squana. 12rai>,     1  SO 

Treatiioon  Diaerentisl  Calculus. Larae  12mo.     3  00 

Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calculus Large  IZmo.     3  00 

Treatise  on  Ordinary  and  Partial  Di£Eerential  Equations. ,  .Largs  12mo.  3  GO 
Karapetoff's  Engineeriag  Applications  of  Higher  Mathematics.  (In  Preparatiai.) 
Laplace'iFhilosophicalB^sayonPrDbBbiUliB.  (TrusoaCtandEniory.).13[no.    2  00 

•  Ludlow's  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables. 8n>.     I  00 

•  Ludlow  and  Bas'a  ElemenU  of  Trigonometry  and  Logarithmic  and  Olher 

Tables Svo.     3  00 

•  Trigonometry  and  Tables  published  separately Bach.     2  00 

Hacfarlaae's  Vector  Analysis  and  Ouat«mlons.  ... .8vo,     I  00 

McMabOQ'i  Hyperbolic  Functions. ..' Svo.     1  00 

Manning's  Irrational  Numbers  and  their  Representation  by  Sequences  and 

Series lamo,     1  3S 

Mathsmalicai  Monographs.     Edited  by  Mansfield  Merriman  and   RobBrt 

S.  Woodward Octavo,  each     lOO 

No,  1.  History  of  Modern  Mathematics,  by  David  Eugene  Smith. 
No.  2.  Synthetic  Proieclive  Geometry,  by  George  Bruce  Halsted. 
No.  3.  Determinants,  by  Laenas  GiSord  Weld.  No.  *.  Hypca^ 
bolic  Functions,  by  James  McMahon.  No,  S,  Harmonic  FnnC' 
tions.  by  William  E.  Byerly.  No.  8.  Graumann's  Space  Analysia. 
by  Edward  W.  Hyde.  No.  7,  Probability  and  Theory  of  Brron, 
by  Robert  S.  Woodward.  No.  8.  Vector  Analysis  and  Oualemions. 
by  Als«uider  Uscfailane,  No.  B.  Differential  Equations,  by 
William  Woolsey  Johnson.  No.  10.  The  Solution  of  Equationa. 
by  Mansfield  Memmao.  No.  It.  Functions  of  a  Complei  Variable, 
by  Thomas  S.  Fluke. 

Maurer'i  Technical  Mecbanici Svo,     4  00 

a  Method  of  Least  Squares. .Svo.     2  00 

ion  of  Equations Svo.     I  00 
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Horitl's  Elements  of  Plaae  TriBonomelry.     (In  PreM  ) 

Rice  uid  Jobnioa's  Dlileteotwl  and  Integral  Calculus.     2  voli.  in  one. 

Larse  IZmo,  SI  60 

Elnnmuiy  Treatiw  on  Iba  EKSenatiai  Calculus. huge  llmo.  3  00 

Smith's  Hiitory  of  Modem  Matfaematicj Svo.  1  00 

*  Veblen  and  Lmnn'a  Intn>duction  to  the  Real  Infiiuteiimal  Analyaia  of  Ona 

Variable. Svo,  2  00 

•  Watabiuy'9  Ve«  Pocket  Hand-book  of  Ualhamatici  for  BnaiBMn. 

21X61  inchH,moc.  1  00 

'Bnlarged  Edition.  IiKtuding  Table) moT.  1  SO 

Weld's  Determinanu 8™,  I  00 

Wood's  ElemenB  of  Co-ordinste  Geometry Svo.  2  00 

Woodward'!  Probability  and  Theory  of  Emus. Svo,  ,1  00 


HECHiUnCAL  EHGHIEERIHG. 

ICATBRIALS  OP  ENGINEERING.  STEAU-EKGINES  AND   BOILERS. 

Bacon's  Porse  Pisclice 13mo.     I  9( 

Baldwin's  Slom  HeatinB  lor  Buildings 12mD.     2  fiO 

Barr's  Kinematics  of  Machinery Svo,     2  fiO 

•Bartlett's  Mechanical  Drawing Svo.     3  00 

r  "  "  ■■       AbriditedEd. Sw 

•  Bartlelt  and  Johnson's  Engineering  Descriptive  Geometry 8vi . 

•  Burr's  Ancient  and  Modem  Engineering  add  tbe  Isthmian  Canal Svo, 

Carpenter's  Eiperimenf 

Healing  and  Venti 

•  Clerk's  The  Gas,  Peir 

Compton's  First  Lessons  in  Metal  Working 12mo. 

Compton  and  De  Groodt's  Siwed  Lathe r~ 

Coolldge's  Manual  of  Drawing Svo.  [ 

CooUdge  and  Freeman's  Elements  of  General  Drafting  [or  Mechanics 

Cromwell's  Treatise  on  Belts  and'  Piilleya. '.".".' '.!!!!!!!!'.!!!!!! 1 

Treatise  on  Toothed  Gearing 1 

Dingey's  Machinery  Pattern  Making I2rao,     2  00 

Durley's  Kinematics  of  Machines 

Flanders's  Gear<:ulling  Machinery Large  12mD.     3  00 

Platker's  Dynamometers  and  the  Measurement  of  Power. ISmt       ~  — 

GUI's  Gas  and  Fuel  Analysis  for  Engineers I2m( 

Goss's  Locomotive  Sparks Svo.     2  00 

Greene's  Pumping  Machinery.     (In  Preparation.) 

Hering's  Rudy  Reference  Tables  (Conversion  Factors) lamo.  mor.     2  GO 

•  Hobart  and  Ellii's  High  Speed  Dynamo  Electric  Machinery.  .  "  


Machine  Desi 
Part  I.  Kin< 
Part  II.     Foi 


ica  of  Machinery 

itrength.  and  Proportions  of  Parts. . . . 
Machine  Shop  Practice.     {In  Press.) 
Inginecr's  Pockot-Book 


Leonard's  Machine  Shop  Toob  and  Methods Svo. 

•  Levin's  Gas  Engine Svo. 

*  Loreni's  Modem  Refrigerating  Machinery.  (Pope,  Haven,  and  Dean)..  Svo 
MacCord's  Kinematics;  or.  Practical  Mechanism Svo 

Mechanical  Drawing. llo 


b,  Google 


Mehrteni's  Gu  Engine  Theory  ud  Design Large  12n 

Oberg's  Hajidbook  of  SmaJI  Took Large  12ii 

■  Panhall  and  Hobart's  Electric  Machine  Design.  Small  4ta,  half  leath' 

•  Peele's  Compressed  Air  Plant  for  Mines.    Second  Edition.  Revised  and  E 

Poole's  Calorific  Power  of  Fuels. 81 

•  Porter's  Engineering  Reminiscences.  18AS  to  1SS2 »^ 

•  Reid'a  Mechanical  Drawing.     (Elementary  and  Advanced.). S\ 

Text-book  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Blementan'  Macbine  Design.Svo. 

Richards's  Compressed  Air 

-  ■  ■         ■    "  ■     iples  of  Mechanism 


Schwe 
Smith  0 


'sElen 


'b  (O.)  Press-workini 


■  Tlllson's  Complete  Aul 


Machine  and  Prime  Motor,  and  the  Laws  of  Energetics 
12n 
ind  Lost  Work  in  Machinery  and  Mill  Work... 8' 

mobile  Instructor I8n 

Oblong  81 


•2  50 
2  SO 

12  50 


3  00 
3  00 


lUTERIALS   OF  EHGIIIEERIH6. 


g 8vo. 

8vo. 

7  SO 

.Largc12mo 

nd  Varnishes. 

s  of   Special 
Large  l2mo. 

Holley  and  Ladd's  Analysis  of  Mixed  Paiot*.  Color  Pigments,  a 

.» 

•  Strength  of  Materials- 

IZmo. 

I  00 

Sabin's  Industrial  and  Artistic  Technology  of  Paint  and  Voraii 

>h 8vo. 

300 

•Smiths(H.E.)  Strength  of  Material 

12mo. 

3  vols.,  a™. 

1  25 

Fart  IIL     A  Treatise  on  Brasses.  Bronses.  and  Other  All 

jysandUwit 

Treatise  on   the   Resistance  of   Materials  and   an   Appendix  on   the 

-on 

Wood's  (M.  P.)  Rustles  Coatings:  Corrosion  and  Electrolysis 
Steel 

of  Iron  and 
8vo. 

b,  Google 


STEAH-EHGIHES  AUD   BOILERS. 

Berry'i  Teraperalure-enttDpy  DiaBram. 

Chawa  Art  of  P.ttem  Making 

Creighton's  Steam-engine  snd  other  Heat  Mouirs 

Dan-wn's  "Engineering"  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-book 

•  Gebhardt's  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineering 

Gosb's  Locomotive  Performance 

Hemenway's  Indicator  Practice  and  Steam-engine  Economy. . . . 

Hutton-s  Heat  and  Heal-engines 

Mechanical  Engineering  of  Powet  Plants 

Kneass's  Practice  and  Theory  of  the  Injector 

MaeCord's  Slide-valvei 

Meyer's  Modem  Locomotive  CoDStniclion 

Mover's  Steam  Turbine. 

Peabody'B  Manual  of  the  Steam-engine  Indicator 

Tables  of  the  Propertiei  of  Steam  and  Other 


Thermodynami 


1  of  the  Steam- 


ind  Teioperati 

( 

Other  Heat-engines. .  . .( 


Peabody  and  Miller's  Steam-boilers 

Pupia'i  lliannodynamicBof  ReversibleCyclesin 

(Osterberg-) 

Reagan's  Locomotives:  Simple,  Compound,  and 


Spangler'5 

Valve 

Spangler.  I 


<k  of  EnEineeting  Laborator 

on  Therraodyaamics 

and  Marshall's  Elements  ol 


3  GO 
2  00 
2  SO 


!r  Trials,  and  the  Use  of  Che  Indi- 


Thurston's  Handbook  of  Engine  and 

cator  and  the  Prony  Brake Svo. 

Handy  Tables Svo, 

Manualof  Steam-boilers,  their  Deugns.  Construction,  and  Operatior  ~ 

Manual  of  the  Steam-engine. Z  vols., 

Part  I.     History.  Structure,  and  Theory 

Part  II.     Design.  Construction,  and  Operation 

Wefatenfennig's  Analysb  and  Softening  of  Boiler  Feed-water.    (Pattersi 

Weisbach's  Heat,  Steam,  and  Steam-engines,     (Du  Bois.) 

'Wliitham's  Steam-engine  Design 

Wood'a  Thermodyiwnucs,  Heal  Motors,  and  Refrigerating  Machines. ,  . 


10  00 

a  00 

e  00 


KECHAHICS   PURE  AND   APPLIED. 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering. 

•  Mechanics  of  Internal  Works. 

Notes  and  Examples  in  Mechanics 

Dana's  Text-book  of  Elemenury  Mechanics  for  Colleges  and  Schoi 
□u  Bois's  Elementary  Principles  of  Mechanics: 


Mechanics  of  Engii 


*  Hartmann's  f  lemenUIy  Mechanics  for  Engineering  Students 12mi 

James's  Kinematics  of  a  Point  and  the  Rational  Mechanics  of  a  Particle. 

Large  12mo. 

*  Johnson's  (W.  W.)  Theoretical  Mechanics 12mo 

Lansa's  Applied  Mechanics.  .-.-,---..,-,..,..........,..........  .9vo 


b,  Google 


Maurer'a  Technicil  M«hanic» 

•  Mfmman'i  Elements  of  Mechanici 

Mechanics  of  MBterials 

*  Michie's  ElemenU  of  Anslylical  MKhuics. . 

Robinun's  Principles  o[  Mechaniim 

Sanbom'a  Mechanics  Problems 

Schwamb  and  Merrill's  Elemen:i  ol  Mechanisir 


■  Abderhalden's  Phyiiological  Cheir 
von  Behring's  Suppression  ot  Tuberc 


Davenporc'a  Slalistiul  Methods  witb  Special  Reference  lo  Bioloidcal 

tioos. ISmc 

Ehrlich's  Collecled  Studies  on  Iioniunity.     (Bolduan.) 

*  Physiology  of  Alimenlation .Large  I2mo. 

deFunac's  Manual  of  Psychiatry.     (Rounoff  and  Collins.). ...Large  IZnic 

HBRimanlen's  Teit-book  on  Pbysiotogical  Chemistry.     (Handel.). Svi , 

Jackson's  Directions  for  Laboratory  Work  in  Physjological  Chemistry.  .8vo» 

Laaaar-Cohn's  pranisot  Urinary  Analysis.     (Loteni.) 

Mandela  Hand-book  for  die  Bio-Chemical  Laboratory 

•  Nelsons  Analysis  of  Drugs  and  Medicines 

■Pauli's  Physical  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Medicine.      (Piicber.)..12mo. 

•  PoMi-Esmi's  Toxins  and  Venoms  and  their  Antibodies,     (Coho.). .  I2n». 
Rostoski's  Serum  Diasnosis.     (Bolduan.).  .  ....................... 

Ruddiraan's  Incompatibilities  in  Prescriptions. 8vo, 

Whys  in  Pharmacy 12ino. 

Salkowski'a  Physiological  aod  Pathological  Chemistry.     (Omdorff.)  ..  ..8vo. 

■Satterlee's  Outlines  of  Human  Embryology 12mo. 

Smith's  Lecture  Notes  on  Chemistry  for  DenUl  Studenu 8vo 

■Whipple's  Tyhpoid  Fever Luge  12mo. 

•  Woodhull's  Military  Hygiene  tor  Officers  of  the  Lisa ...Large  IZmo, 

•  Personal  Hygiene. l2roo, 

Wocceater  and  Atldnsoa's  Small  Hospitals  Establishment  and  Hainlenance. 

d  SuggBstioos  for  Hospital  Architecture,  with  Plans  (or  >  Small 


HETALLURCY. 

Betts'a  Lead  Refining  by  Electrolyus. Svo. 

Holland's  Encyclopedia  of  Founding  and  Dictionary  of  Foundry  Terms  used 
in  the  Practice  of  Moulding. ISmo. 


d  Hayward.)     (In  Press.) 


Supplement. . 
BoKhers'i  Metallurgy.  (Hall  Bi 
Douglas's  Unuchnlcal  Addnosn 

Goesel's  Minerals  and  Metals:  A  Reference  Book ISmo.  mor. 

•  Ilea's  Lead -smelting I2mo, 

Johnson's   Rapid   Methods  for   the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Special  Steels. 
Steel-making  Alloys  and  Graphite. Luxe  12mo. 

■    " sHigh-'t* 


LeCha  teller 


Manual  for  Steel-user 
of  Aluminum  and  its 
>f  Metallography.     (M 


.  .13cn< 


3  CO 
3  00 


by  Google 


>r  Machine! 

Wndry  Praclice 

lU  oI  BnKineering.     In  Three 
meullic  Materials  of  Engine 


Hike's  Modem  Electrolytic  Copper  Refining. 8vo. 

Wal's  American  Foundry  Practice 1  Zmo, 

Moulders'  Text  Book 12mo, 


MMERALOGY. 

BasVervilte's  Chemical  Elements,     (In  Preparation.! 

*  Browning's  Introduction  to  (he  Rarer  Elements 

Brush's  Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy.     (Penfielif.). 
Butler's  Pocket  Hand-book  of  Minerals 


•Crane's  Gold  and  Silver 
Dana'i  First  Appendix  to 
Dsna's  Second  Appendix 


Clotl 


'a  New  "System  of  Mineralogy". . Large  8vo. 
na's  New  "  System  of  Mineralogy," 

Large  8vo, 

Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrography, , ,. 

Minerals  and  How  to  Study  Them 

System  of  Mineralogy Large  8vo.  half  leathar,  1 

Textbook  of  Mineralogy ' 

Douglas's  Uniechnical  Addresses  on  Technical  Subjects. li 

Eakle's  Mineral  Tables 

Eckel's  Stone  and  Clay  Products  Used  in  Engineering.     (In  Preparatioi 

Goeiel'i  Minerals  and  Metals:  A  Reference  Book ISmo,  i 

Grolh'a  The  Optical  Propenies  of  Crysuls.     (Jackson.)     (In  Prm.) 

Groth's  Introduction  lo  Chemical  CrysUllography  (Marshall) IS 

■  Hayes's  Handbook  for  Field  Geoh^ats lOmo.  i 

Iddings's  igneous  Rocks. 

Rock  Minerals 

Johannsen's  Determination  of  Rock-forming  Minerah  in  'Thin  Sectior 


•  Martin's  Laboratory    Guide   t 


QuallUtivt 


naly^s 


.hThun 


Blow- 


•  PenGeld's  N 
Tables  o 


in  Deteri 


itive  Mint 


ilogy  and  Record  of  Mineral  Teats. 


:[nerals,   Including  the  Use  of  Mini 

Domealic  Production 

•'Pirsson's  Rocks  and  Rock  Minerals 

•  Richards'!  Synopsis  of  Mineral  Characters, 

•  Ries-s  Clays:  Their  Occurrence.  Properties  and  Use 

•  Bies  and  Leightoo's  History  of 

Rowe's  Practical  Min«aU.gy'simpii'fi'edV  '  (In  Pr^,') 

■  Tillman's  Text-book  of  Important  Minerals  and  Rocks.. 
Voshiogton's  Manual  of  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Rocks. 


..l2mo.  n 

t 

>f  the  United 


*  Beard's  Mine  Galea  ai 


•Ore  Mi 

Douglas's  Unlechni. 
Elssler's  Modern  Hi 


Mining  Engineeri 

na  Methods 

chnical  Addresses 
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's  Lead  Smelting 

9  Compressed  Air  Plant  for  SUnes.  ,  . 
et's  Shaft  Sinking  Under  Oiacult  Cond 


SAniTARY   SCIENCE. 

Nalianol  Pood  and  Dairy  Depvtmi 


ashore's  Outlines  of  Practical  Sanitation 

Sanitslion  of  a  Country  House 

d  Modes  of  Infection--  -.-,-,-----.  -Larffe  12mo. 
(Deaigning   " 


•  Chapin's  The  Sour 


■Its  Analyses. . 
ilion  Works.  .. 
c  Health 


*  The  Water  Supply.  Sewerasi 

Haun's  Clean  Water  and  How  tc 
Filtration  of  Public  Waler-si 
•  Kinnicutt,  Winslow  ai 


d  Plumbing  oi  Moden 


Matt's  Light  and  the  E 

*  Meniman'B  Elements  ol  :>aiutarv  i:.ngm 
Ogden's  Sewer  Construction 

Parsona's  DispcHal  of  Municipal  Refuse.  . . 

Pnsscott  and  Winslow's  Elements  of  Wale 

ence  to  Sanitary  Water  Analysis 

•  Price's  Handbooli  on  SaniWlion 

Richards 's  Conservatio 


arganisma.     (In  Pre: 


12mo, 

-y  Coinpuwr- 8vo, 

Water,  and  Food  from  ft  Sanitary  Stand 


lUchey's    Plumbers'.    Steam -fit 

Uechanic)'  Ready  Referei 

deal's  Disinfection  and  the  Pres< 

Sewage  and  Bacterial  Purilica 


Tumeaure  and  Russell's  Public  Water 
Venable's  Garbage  Crematories  in  Amt 

Method  and  Devices 
Ward  and  Whipple's  Pre 
Whipple's  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water 

•Typhoid  Fever Large  11 


il  Treatment  of  Sewage. . 


Value 


■eWat- 


Wioslow's  Systematic  Rela 


by  Google 


WSCELLAMEOUS. 

EmmODi's  Geological  Guide-book  of  the  ROcky  Mounttin  Excunion  oi  the 

InternBliunal  ConBress  of  G«loa"«ts L^ge  Svo  II  SO 

PemI'*  PoDular  TnatiK  OD  the  Wiads 8vo.  4  00 

Pitigenld'i  Boston  Machiniit ISmo.  1  00 

Gannett 'i  SutiBtical  Abstract  of  the  World 24mo.  76 

Kaines't  American  Railway  ManagcmcDt 13mo,  2  50 

Hofkausek'i  The  Micmcopy  of  Technical  Pioducts.     (Winton) Svo.  6  00  . 

Jacobs's  Betterment    Briefs.     A   Collection   of    Published    Papers   on    Or- 

saniied  Industrial  BlBciency Bvo.  3  SO 

Metcalfe's  Coat  of  Manufaclurea,  and  the  Administration  of  Worlfahop>..Svo,  5  00 

Putnam's  Nautical  Chans Svo.  1  00 

Bkketts'g  History  of  lUnaselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  1S24-1SM, 

Large  IZmo,  3  00 

Ratherham's  Emphasised  New  Testament. Lvge  Bvo,  2  00 

Rust's  Ei-Heridian  Altitude,  Atimuth  and  Star-finding  Tables 8vo  6  00 

Slandage's  Decoration  of  Wood,  Glass,  Metal,  etc 12ma  2  00 

Thome's  Structural  and  PhysiologicBl  Botany.     (Bennett) ISmo.  3  36 

Weaiormaier's  Compendium  of  (Jeneral  Botany.     (Schneider) Svo,  2  00 

Winsloir't  Elements  of  Applied  Microscopy 12mo.  I  60 
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